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l^HE singular orthography of the names is not 
the least difficult we have to encounter in the 
minutiae of Polish history, and it has been greatly 
increased by the attempts of most writers to reduce 
them nearer to their pronunciation. Chevalier, in 
his Preface to the ^^Histoire de la Guerre des 
Cosaques,'' published in 1663, justly complains 
of the custom of authors, even in his time, to 
" estropier," as he terms it, these words ; and the 
Revue £ncycIopedique also points out the absurdity 
of it. The Author has endeavoured to give the 
Polish spelling as correctly as possible, and sub* 
joins the following hints for pronunciation, take^ 
principally from the *' Letters, Literary and Po- 
litical, on Poland, Edinburgh, 1823." 

All vowels are sounded as in French and Italian ; ' 
and there are no dipthongs, every vowel being pro 
noimced distinctly. The consonants are the same 
as in English, except 

V, which is sounded like v, at the begmmng of a word ; 
thus, Warsawa — Varsafa; in the mid(2e or at the end of a 
word it has the sound of/, as in the instance already cited ; 
andNarew — Nareff. 

Cj like tZy and never like h ; thus, Pac is sounded Paiz, 

gy like g in Gibbon ; thus Oginski, 

eh, like the Greek v or ib ; thus, Lech — Lek. 

cz, like the English tch in pitch ; thus, Czartoxyski pro* 
BOiiiiced Teharioryski, 
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8 ADTERTUEXENT. 

#«, like sh in thape ; thus, Staszyc like Stashyta, 

Mzcz^ like sktch ; thus, Szczerbiec like ShtcherbUtz, 

rzt like j in /e, with a slight sound of r ; thu8> Rzewofki 

The Author gladly avails himself of the present 
opportunity to express his thanks for the commo- 
oication so kindly furnished by £• H. Barker, fsq. 
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CHAl>TER I. 

Itanoce History— Ancient Reeords— Hintorlans—TliTae Periooa of F(k 
liflh History— Military Despotism— Dethronement of PopieJ— PiasC^ 
Accession— Plast Dynasty— 8tate of Poland— Accession of Mieo- 
zylas— Introduction of Christianity— Bole^las the Great— Invested 
with Regal Dignity— Defeats the Rassians— Is attain Tietoriotts— 
Obtains the Name of "the TerribIe^-.-Caidmir L— Polish Rerolu- 
tion — Insurrection of the 'Serfs —Casimir recalled flrom Exile— Bo 
leslas n. takes Klow— Infidelity of the Polish Women— Murder of 

. the Bishop of draeow— Boleslas exeommnnicated and dethroned- 
His Character— Anecdotes— Polish Militia— Campaigns of Boleslas 
IV.— Reign of Casimir II., called' the Just— The Teutonic Knights— 
Casimir the Great— Formation of the Diet— Polish Laws— Pacta 
Conventa— End of the Piast Dynasty. 

The Poles pretend to carry back their annals, to 
the remotest periods ; some, indeed, go so far as to 
trace their descent from Lech, a great-grandson of 
Noah. From him they make the Heneti, the Aivem 
of Homer, Herodotus, ^schyjus, and Euripides, de- 
scend. These they consider the progenitors of the 
Sarmatians, who were their own immediate ances- 
tors. Much curious and fanciful speculation is 
wasted on this point by the Polish historians ; but 
the fact is, that all this erand superstructure of 
genealogy is reared on the petty foundation of 
the resemblance of two words. The relation with* 
Lech, whom they call a great-grandson of Noah, is 
derived merely from some fanciful afllnity between 

B 



14 HISTORY OF POLAND. 

the name of Lech, one of the mooarchs who figure 
in their ancient and fabulous annals, and that of 
some individual whom they meet with in the family 
tree of the patriarch. The inferred connexion be- 
tween the Sarmatians and the Heneti, or Aivcrot, is still 
mure arbitrary, if possible. The Sarmatians, or 
some tribe of them, adopted the name Sclavt)nians» 
most probably from vanity, being derived from SLawa^ 
which, in their dialect, signifies glory .ot hontmr; so 
that Sclavonians means the honouiable or glorious 
nation. The Greek word Atverot is of the same signi- 
fication, which solves the important mystery. We 
will now take leave of these Actions, apd proceed to 
something more palpable and substantial. 

The niost ancient records preserved in the ar- 
chives of the country are a memorandum of ^ pri- 
vate family-compact, dated 1088, and a bull of Pope 
Clement 111., which was issiied about the end of the 
twell\h century. The monks, who introduced Chris- 
tianity into Poland about the year 960, were the first 
who were acquainted with writing in the kitigdom, 
and made records. This has been the case, indeed, 
with almost all t^ie other countries of Europe; but 
with them, the history, prior to the monkish annals, 
is preserved in the aonss of the national bards. The 
rhythm and measure of verse keep this kind of tra- 
dition almost inviolably the same as it came from 
the lips of the poet ; and the only question, there fore, 
is about its original authority. Some scanty infor- 
mation may thus be derived from the traditional 
songs of a country ; but no light of this kind is shed 
on the darkness of the early Polish history. t*he 
Poles had either no bards or wandering minstrels, or 
possessed at that time' so little taste for song, that 
their effusions have been forgotten, and all the first 

generations of the people, unembalmed by the muse^ 
ate mouldered into their kindred dust, and are heard 
of no more. 
The mooksy therefore, were the first reposHoriM 
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of learning. Alnfiost afl the Polish historians, fiom 
Martin GaUus,* who lived in the twelfth century^ and 
whose works are the oldest extant on the subject till 
nearly the seventeenth, were of tlie clerical order, 
and wrote in Latin. The Bishop Naruszewicz, who 
was employed by the government in 1780 to compile 
a history of Poland, and had sdl possible access to 
information, both in his own country and elsewhere, 
found himself obliged to suppress the first volume 
which he meditated on the early aiges, and make his 
narrative commence with, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

This occurred in the year 965 A.D.; from wliieh time 
wo have every reason to believe that the national 
•vents were recorded by contemporary writers. Tra« 
dition says, that about 136 years prior to this period 
a fundamental change took place in the governmeat 
by the aceessioaof the family of Piast to the throne ; 
and as the rumoi^ of this event must have been com- 
paratively Iresfa in the memory of the generation of 
Poles then living (who, at least, might nave received 
it in the third or fourth generation), we may include 
this period in the authentic histoiy, and will there- 
fore from this date our narrative. 

The family of Piast, who came to the throne 830 
A, D., preserved their authority, with some interrup- 
tion, till 1386, A. D., when the dynasty of the Jagellons 
comn^ences. This last continued till 1572 A. D., at 
which time the crown became elective,' The history 
thus divides itself into three periods, which division 
we shall adopt. 

The site and confines of Poland at this oarlv time 
are very indefinitely described by historians ; but we 
mky in&r from various landmarks which occur in the 
history that it lav between the Vistula and Oder, ex- 
tending not much beyond the modern Posen to the 
north, and barely as far as the Carpathian mountalni 

• 

• Mween tlw ywn 1110 and 1181. 
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to the south, comprising the greater portion of what 
is called Poland Proper.* This district was most 
probably stocked with inhabitants by the superabun- 
dant population of the erratic tribes on the east of 
the Vistula, who advanced westward to occupy the 
countries vacated by the savage hordes who. over- 
whelmed the Roman empire. These would be called 
by classic geographers Sarmatians, an indefinite 
name, which served in the ancient maps to fill up all 
the unexplored tract from the Vistula to the Volga. 
Some of these tribes, as above mentioned, assumed Sie 
name of Sclavonians, and the portion who settled in 
Poland gave the countty that title from a Sclavonic 
word signifying a plain, — ^Poland being almost one 
uninterrupted level.f 

The government of a rude people is uniformly 
found to be arbitrary : formed and defended by a 
savage soldiery, it must sdways eventually succumb 
to a militar}'^ despotism. The business of war, more 
than any other, must be performed by simultaneous 
exertion ; and this can Only be ensured by enducing 
the individuala of a society to form together and to 
serve under one heavy yoke. When the weight 
becomes too galling, the yoke-fellows can readily 
throw it off, but it is only to resume it; for the same 
feasons which led them to submit to it in the first 
instance again operate to oblige them to own its 

* The landmarks mentioned in the text, ttom which we deduce -the 
ftatitn of Poland at this period, are as follows :— Gnesne and Posen, which 
are almost in the same latitude, were cities of note even at this early 
period. Gnesne was for some time the seat or gorerament, ^d was 
made an archieplsoopal see at the first introdaction of Christianity. 
Allowing, therefore, a little fhrther extent towards the north, we have 
the tioundary on this side. The eastern Itmita ooald not have been 
mnch, if at all, beyond the Visfula; for we find, that in the invaaion of 
Anssia by Boleslas I., aboat )000 A. D.', he is stopped by the riter Bng, or 
Bof , hi the Raasian territory. Hungary, ISohemia, and Silesia, with 
w)K>m Poland was continnally waging war, mark oot its boundaries <m 
the south and west 

t '*An obserTO* In a balloon might pass at the height of twenty tolsta 
Vfor alinqai the whole of Poland, without fbar of coming In contact with 
any moantams or other citiatpKtioia/'—I/(^serv<Uewr ei» Polapu f» 
Hubert Vttutrim 
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«way. The PoHfh vayvodet, or baronsy had just ex* 
erted their power, and emancipated themselves thus 
early from the tyranny of their despot duke or leader, 
who is known by the name of Popiel, at the period 
when our history commences. They say that Heaven 
fought for them ; and describe, in the figurative lan- 
guage of illiterate barbarism, that a swarm of rats 
were bredin the d^ad bodies of the tyrant's victims, 
which exacted retribvition for Uieir wrongs, destroy- 
ing the whole of his hated faqiily without exception. 

preading to sulfer a repetition of the horrid scene 
of tyranny, the Poles determined to enjoy for a time 
the sweets of unrestrained liberty ; but justice with- 
out her sword had no power over a hor(fe of savages, 
and they were therefore obliged to restore it to her. 
Assembling to appoint their chief magistrate, great 
contests naturally ensued, ^4 ^ i^ generally the 
ease in such matters, while the powerful were op- 
posing each other's pretensions, an humble individual, 
whose low condition allowed him to pass unnoticed 
through the crowd of competitors, possessed himself 
of the vacant throne. Perhaps tne enraged can^- 
dates, rather than allow one of their opponents to 
obtain the victory, veuted their spleen m fixing on 
this obscure person. The story is differently related 
by monkish writers, and is embellished not a little 
with miracle^ 

As political troybles seldom come alone, a famine 
now added to the calamity of discord and anarchy. 
Death, in its most horrid forms, was carrying on its 
ravages among the people, when tWe angek, says 
the old mohfcTsh historian, arrived at Cracow, and 
took up their abode with one Piast, a poor artisan (jk 
wheetwrifrbt), son of Kossisco, a citizen of Krus- 
witza, which was then the seaiof power. Piast had 
already a character for hospitality, but, like the poor 
widow's of Samaria, his stock of provisions was 
ledacedto his last cruse. But even this, whioh was 
ft smaJVcask of wine, he shared witlxhis goestfif ^Jul 

B9 
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admiring his <;harity and benevolence, promised hiiA 
the crown of Poland. The faith of IHast, says the 
historian, was equal to his other virtues, and this 
removed the mountains which stood between him 
and the throne. Implicitly following the directions 
of his an^el visiters, he distributed the contents of his 
little ca& among the thirsty multitude, and found 
that " it failed not." The people cried out that he 
was chosen by the gods to be the father of his nation, 
and the voyvodis, or barons, complying with their 
wish, took him from his shop, and *' set him among 
princes." 

It was about the year 830 that Piast was elevated 
to the ducal dignit^r. His power was controlled 
only by his own will and the fear of his subject 
barons, but he did not abuse his authority.* The 
Poles, although indebted to hiip for nearly thirty-one 
years' peace, nave preserved scarcely any remem- 
brance of him, but nis liame.' This however is an 
"expressive silence:" it was a greater glory, and 
required a more powerful mind, to keep %is restive 
and warlike subjects within due bounds for such a 
space of time, than to leave a name emblazoned 
with victories and ** all^ the pomp and circumstance 
of war." 

The Poles at this period were like all other bar- 
barous nations ; the mass of the people were almost 
slavesf to the vo3nrodes, who^ only business was 



* Qe made Gneme tbe M«t of foveniinent. Traditkm Mya tbat this 
city was of much more ancient date than Piaat, having as well aa Poeen 
been foanded by Lech, one of the traditional^ dokee who lived about 
ftSO A. D. . It waa named Gneane ftom k word aifniQrinf nett in Polish, 
■a an eagle's nest wyw found there. For this reason alao, says Pof^ 
ibndorf« an eagle is the nationnl crest; and on the same aecoubt the 
Older of knlghthdod of -the white eagle was so entitled. 

t We say abno$t 9lav$»^ for at this period they were not entirely 
fcbject to the barons. With the exception of seme slaves taken 
prisoners In war, or bought, who were only to be finind in the houses of 
the graat lords, the rest of the inhabitants were free end equal in the eye 
of the law.— JE*«a» Hi$torique nir la LggitUUion Folmaif CiviX* d 
CHminilli, pir Joaehim LelewtL 
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war and hunting; the only laws were will and feai;* 
and their only religion a gross idolatry. Without 
arts or commerce, their sole pursuits were the use of 
their weapons and athletic sports: nearly uncivil- 
ized, and with their minds unoccupied by a par- 
ticle of science and learning, they thought only of 
** what they should eat, or what tiiey should drink, 
or wherewithal they should be clothed." Their 
taste was exercised only in the embellishment of 
their arms, and their judgment in the choice of their 
horses. 

The ducal authority descended from son to son of 
the posterity of Piast, in almost unquestioned suc- 
cession ; but their names ser^e for little more than to 
fill the vacant niches of history tiU the accession of 
Mieczylas I. This prince caAie to the throne in the 
year 964 A. D. 

He was bom blind ; but at the age of seven, with- 
out any alssi|[nable cause, he ^nc^ his sight. Such 
an opportunity /or the exultation of national bigotry 
could not be allowed to pass unnoticed, and the event 
was accordingly attributed to a wonderful interpo- 
sition of supernatural power. The monks, who in- 
troduced Cnristianity into Poland in this reign, as 
we shall more fully mention hereafter, woi3d of 
course invent something as a type of their undei"- 
taking, and make miracles prepare the way for the 
advent of Christianity. 

It was not a miracle, however, which softened the 
heart of Mieczylas for the reception of religious 
faith, nor was a monk his preacher. Love was his 
piieist, and woman's lips first schooled him in the 
principles of the Christian religion. He was en* 
amoured of Dombrbwka, the daughter of the Duke 
of Bohemia, a country which had lately embraced 
Christianity. The lady refused to accept his suit 
qnless he were baptized ; and M^czylas, prompted by* 
the impulse of affection rather than faith, sacrificed 
Ihe superstitions and prejudices of his fathers on the 
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altar of love But the religion, whioh he ^rst 
adopted for tlie sake of Dombrowka he afterward 
propa^^ted for its^owiu He beeame a moet ardent 
champion of the gospel ; broke down even with his 
own hands Uie idols of his country^ and built 
Christian churches on the ruins of pagan temples. 
He founded the archiepiscopal seea of Gnesne and 
Cracow, and appointed St. Adalb^ who had been 
most instrumental in the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, to be the first diocesan of the former see. In 
fine, this prince almost wholly devoted himself to the 
servicee of religion. We may form an idea of the 
excessive ardour with which he advocated his new 
faith from the edicjk which he issued, that when any 
portioQ of the gospel was read, the hearers, should 
lutlf-draw their swords, to testify their readiness to 
defend its truths. Too often, alasS have those 
swords been drawn in the cause of faidi or religious 
dogmas, and sprinkled even the mercy^seai with 
human blood* 

The character of this prince has been studiously 
disparaged ; but the only reason ker it is, that it has 
been so fiatteringly drawn hy the monks. The ap* 
IHTOva^ of these relif:ious writers is, in the eyes of 
most modem histonans, a damning blot; but in a 
case like this, when we have no proof to the con> 
trary, we must 'Mean to mercy^s side,^ and may 
even answer the detractors in Pope*i9 noble worda:^ 

** Who hvm&B a eMrch lo QMt^ and not to Fam^ 
Will asfw murk Uke iMTble viiH UcBaBw.* 

A 

On the death of Mieczylas, in 999» the dueai 
authority devolved on his son, Boleslas. Like his 
father, he was a devotee to the newly-adopted faith, 
and the first act of hi^ reign was one of piety. He 
obtained the remains of St* Adalbert or A^rt, whQ 
had so signalized himself in propagating Christianity^ 
froi9 the. Prussians who had mmrdered hinit ana 
deposited them with great pomp at Gnesne* For 
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thisfcact of gratitude to the saint who fii^t brouffnt 
him '* the glad tidings of salvation^ he received pis 
reward, a crown of glory, though a corruptible one; 
for Otho III., emperor of Germany, to whom St. 
Adalbert was kiiown by the fame of his reported 
miracles, made a pilgrimage to his tomb in conse- 
quence of a vow, and in return for the hospitality 
he experienced from Boleslas, conferred on him the 
regal dignity. This decree was also ratified by the 
pope. 

But peace-making was not an ingredient of the 
king's religion; he became one of the most active 
warriors of his time. The monks, however, seemed 
inclined to be witty on the subject, and called the 
sword* with which he fought " the sword of God," 
in allusion to a tradition that it was an angel's pres- 
ent.! '^^ ^^^ people against whom heunsheathed 
this miraculous weapon were the Bohemians, whose 
duke, without any provocation, had invaded his 
country with a large army, committing the mos* 
wanton and barbarous ravages. The invaders, how- 
ever, immediately fled on the approach of the Poles, 
who in their turn acted on the offensive. The Polish 
troops at this time were chiefly cavalry, at least all 
thosq who could afford to keep a horse; the rest 
served on foot. This seems to have been almost 
the only real distinction among the people.} The 
booty was their only pay, and their weapons the 
only baggage with which they encumbered them- 
selves. The Bohemians could not withstand these 
warriors, and even Prague, their capital, was obliged 

* Tbte sword he is said by some to hare reeeiTcd flrom Otho, and 
after being notclied on the gates of Kiow, it was deposited in tUb tre»> 
fiury or the kingdom, and worn by the kings at their coronation. 

t It is remarired by the old historians that Boleslas sanctified all his 
bloodnhed with a sennblaSice of religion; and the first formal edict that 
appears in Polish history was issued in this reign, being an order that a 
Christian hymn should be sung before engaging in battle. 

l All the people were obliged to senre, and the comes of the district 
commanded them, 'lliese commanders were Judges also, and wen 
called Kaatellani aod CastoUans. 
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to sunenil^r, after an obstinate resistance of two 
years. The dnke fell into the hands of the con- 
queror, who sullied his glory by cruel, although pn>- 
voked retribution ; putting out his enemy's eyes, to 
deprive him at least of me pleasure which scenes 
of blood had always seemed to afford him, Mo- 
ravia also yielded to the victor on his first approach. 
The only use Boleslas made of his cononest was 
to levy contributions, and demand a triflings trib- 
pte, more as a feodal acknowledgment than an 
impost. 

His attention was afterward engaged by the Rus- 
sians, who, being a growing, restless people at that 
time, and strengthened under the wise Jurisdiction 
of the famous Wladimir, were rather troublesome 
and encroaching neighbours. Another pretext was 
added for making the Russians feel the weight of 
the Polish arms. On the death of Wladimir, civil 
war broke out in Russia, in consequence of a dis- 
puted succession ; and one of the parties requested 
the aid of Boleslas. The Poles marched into the 
country, and advanced, as far as Kiow,* the most 
celebrated and opulent city in that part of Europe, 
called by the writers of the time the rival of Con- 
stantinople (ceipula sceptri Constantinopolitani), 

The golden gate of Kiow (as it was emphattcalfy 
called) opened oefore the iiiiraculou» sword of Bo- 
leslas ; and the Poles, after repaying themselves for 
their campaign with the riches of the city, established 
their ally on the throne, demanding m addition a 
petty tribute. War was renewed, in which the Poles 
were uniformly victorious. The greatest opposition 
they encountered was on the banks of the Bug; but 
the intrepidity of the king carried all before it, and 
the Russians were routed with great slaughter. The 
river was so stained with blood, that it has retamed 
ever since the name of borridf and Boleslas was 

* llMliiatory of this etty iMjhotutn inttw IWeav da la 
•AtedbyGhodzko. Vol Lp.496 
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entitled by liis enemies Ckrohy the TerribUf or Fal* 
tant, by which appellation he is generally known in 
history. 

He is said next to have turned his arms agalnsl 
the Saxons, and extended his conquests to the Elbe, 
on the banks of which he erected two iron columnsi 
to mark the t)onnd5 of his victories. The inhabit- 
ants of the country to the north of Poland, called 
Borussians, now Prussians, were also reduced to 
obedience. But the Poles retained none of these 
conquests; returning, like an overflowed river, once 
more within their natural limits. 

Boleslas, after having thus governed and fought so 
many years, was laid in the tomb of his fathers in 
10^ lettving the crown to hts son $ who, not clKxralng 
to disobey the ttguiescat in voce on his sirens momi^ 
ment, enjoyed nine years of peaceful luxury, quietf 
and debauchery, interrupted only by two or three 
revolts- 

Casimir T*, grandson of Boleslas, being young, and 
the Poles fearing that he would follow the bad ex^ 
ample of his famer, was not allowed to enjoy the 
uncontrolled regal authority ; Rixa, Iris mother, being 
nominated regent. She, however, disappointed the 
expectations of her subjects ; imposing enormous 
taxes, and advancing Germans to the most impoilant 
offices : in consequence of which she was obhged to 
fly from the kingdom, takihg the precaution, how- 
ever, to carry off the regfl treasure. Her solii 
Casimir, was also obliged to fly from the vengeance 
of the voy vodes. 

The thixme being thus left vtKsant, a general scene 
of saturnalia ensued in Poland. The serfs, imitating 
the example of their masters, rose in a body, ami 
retaliated the cruelties which they had so long su& 
feied. The reaction was equal to the pressure, and 
tlie whde system of servitude was at ah end. The 
Bible, from which the corrupt, timeserving prieet 
took his text, on passive /Obedience to the moet 
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vevere and tyrannical master, seemed to the p0ot 
peasant only to add anotlier link to the already heavy 
chain of bondage ; the church of God appeared but 
another prison-house; and the name of the Most 
High that of a strange god, who had come among 
them as a destroyer. Bibles, churches, monks, and 
masters were made one great sacrifice of atonement 
to the enraged serfs» on the idolatrous altars of their 
fathers. The Lex talioni&^ that law which has always 
been so deeply engraved on the human heart by the 
finger of revenge, was the only code of these infuriate 
bodies. Their masters had taught them to plunder, 
tyrannize, and murder ; and their last lesson was to 
rebel. 

But an invasion of their country by the Bohemians, 
who took advantage of the opportunity, now turned 
the points of the Polish swords from each other's 
bosoms. These marauders laid waste all tlie west 
of the kingdom ; and the Russians, adding to the 
slaughter, Avaged the east. The measure of the 
people's calamities seemed now full. Tlie rebellious 
members of the political body again assumed their 
functions ; the serf bowed his neck to the yoke, and 
the Poles supplicated the ministers of that venr 
religion they had just abjured, for aid ; they rebuilt 
the churches, which were almost yet smoking ; sent 
an embassy to the pope for absolution and a curse 
upjon their enemies; and, lastly, invited back the 
prince, Casimir, whom they had just banished, to 
resume the sceptre. 

Casimir, however, was not to be found ; and all 
their search seemed ifruitless. Messenger after mes- 
senger returned without tidings, and hope^after hope 
was frustra^d. At length they remembered that his 
mother, Rixa, who had taken refuge in Germany, 
would most probably be acquainted with the retreat 
of her son ; and after some difficulty they succeeded 
fai ol^taining from her the wished-for intelligence. 
Five y^ars had elapsed, since his flight, when. 
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f exiting to France, he had become a student at thft 
university of Paris ; he then went to Italy, where the 
wandering outcast king entered a monastery, *^ to 
beg for a piece of bread,*^ and assumed the religious 
habit. After thisi, he retraced his steps to France, 
and became an inmate of the abbey of Gluny,* in 
which seclusion he was hidden while the Poles were 
so earnestly seeking him. But although found, an** 
other apparently insurmountable obstacle stood in his 
road to the throne ; his religious vow prohibited him 
frpm engaging in secular matters. The pope, how* * 
ever, had the power to grant a dispensation of this 
tic which he at length consented to do, on condition 
that they should pay Peter's pence, and that the 
wliole nation should shave their heads, and wear, like 
other Catholic professors, white surplices on the days 
of festival. The Poles still continue to wear their 
heads shaved, except a small portion on the crowai 
though it proceeds, we believe, from a vQry diffeienfe 
reason to that assigned.f 

Casimir soon re-established peace in Poland, and 
ensured himself from aggression on the Russian 
frontier, by marrying Mary, the sister of the Russ 
d uke. Religion also shared his attention with polity ; 
and in gratitude to> the monks of Cluny, who had 
afforded him an asylum when his own subjects had 
turned him out of the palace of his fathers, he invited 
many of them into Poland, and fixed them in the 
abbey of Tyniec,^ near Cracow. Casimir, having 
thus deserved well of his generation, made way for 
his son, Boleslas, after a rei|^ of sixteen years. 

The crosier was now laid aside for uie sword. 

* Lat^ Polish writers deny tint Casimir became a rooBk, or was 
sren at Glmiy ; but state that be went to Liege (Leodinm) to flniab Ids 
•doeation. 

t The costom of shsTlni' the head is of much more ancient date ttaao 
efren the Potiidi nation, u was a remaricable custom among the andenC 
Poles to shave the beads of the males when they arrived at the age o# 
manhood, which was a sign of their adopdou as soqs and ' 
Lelewol's EssmL 

t Thbi feid beett fimnded by BoIedlHfttkB GfMt. 

o 
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Boleslas II. uras ready to fight everybody's battles^ 
io stretch out a hand to every falling sovereign, even 
at his own peril. His court became the asylum of 
unfortunate princes, where they found a king who 
was both ready and powerful to save. The son of 
the Duke of Bohemia, the brother of the King of 
Hungary, and the eldest son oif the Duke ol Russia 
were at one time under his protection, and the claim- 
ants of his assistance ; nor were their requests dis- 
regarded. He reinstated them all on their thrones, 
and even fought the battles of the Hungarian and 
Russian monarchs twide over. His benevolence to 
the latter prince eventually, though not directly, cost 
him his crown. 

Kiow was the only city which offered any great 
r^istance to the Polish arms. Its opulent citizens 
defended themselves With a valour proportionate to 
the importance of their charge. Famine, however, 
at length reduced them to ot^dience; and Boleslas, 
who was as great an admirer of courage as a pos- 
sessor of it, treated the vanquished but brave Kio- 
vians with the greatest generosity. So fully, too, 
did the citizens appreciate Iris noble spirit, that as 
he marched through the streets with his troops they 
greeted him with acclamations; a much more glo- 
rious triumph than if thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of shackled kings had swollen the pageant of 
ovation. 

But Boleslas, when ''the Golden Gate** of this 
City of voluptuousness was once shut oiv him, heard 
no more the call of war \ wearied with his labours, 
he in a moment of weakness and lassitude laid his 
head on the lap of a Delilah, and woke only to find 
that his stq^ngth was ^ gone h*om him." Kiow was 
the foster-child of Constantinople and the Eastern 
empire. The voluptuous Greeks had made it a 
storehouse of al Ithe luxuries of Asia; here was the 
Dioble architecture of Athens festooned with the 
gaudy tapestry of Ly4im uid the rough metal of 
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Russian swordtf embossed with the polished gpld of 
Ophk and Persia. The hardy natives had plunsed 
into the stream o£ pleasure with all the zest of novelty 
and were tasting of its enjoyments with the unpaUed 
and ^eedy appetite of healthy and vigorous con- 
. stitutions. 

This was the state of Kiow when it received Bo- 
lesias with open ^rms. The generous Pole quaffed 
the bowl of pleasure which i^ held out to him with 
the freedom of unsuspecting and unguarded frank- 
ness ; and found, when too late, its intoxicating quali- 
ties had transformed and degraded all the nobler 
energies of his nature. The king's example was 
followed by his troops, and this army of warriors 
slept away, month after month, on the soft couches 
of Kiow ; and, as if they had eaten of the fabled 
fruit of the lotos-tree, at length* forgot that their 
homes were without masters, their wives without 
husbands, and their children without fathers. 
. They had already been absent from Poland, U is 
afiirmed, seven yeans, en^ged in these various wars 
and pleasures ; and the Polish women, who found 
that ^ hope deferred maketh the heart sick,'' naturally 
consoled themselves with what was at band, and 
lastly bestowed their favours on their slaves. The 
example was generally followed; one Penelope only 
was found— ^Margaret, the wife of Count Nicholas, 
of Zemboisin. She continued patiently to weave 
the web of expectation till her faithless lord should 
return to his duty. The tidings of this general revolt 
among the women spread to ICiow, and most of the 
enraged Poles, cursing Boleslasfor being the author 
of tl^ir disgrace by detaining them from home, and 
without waiting for permission, or while their pas- 
Bion might cool, hurried to Poland, to wreak their 
vengeance on their wives and their insolent para- 
mours. They met, however, with a vigorous resist** 
ance : for the women, maddened by despair, spurred 
on their lovers to prove themselves worthy of iheir 
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favours, and sell their lives dearly ; while they did 
not confine their efforts to mere exhortations, but 
fought in person, seeking out their faithless hu»* 
bands, on whom to vent their rage. But in the heat 
of this motley battle another enemy appeared. Bo- 
leslas, at the head of the few remaining troops, was 
come to chastise them all ; the women for their infi- 
delity, the slaves for their presumption, and the Poles 
for their desertion and^^ontempt of martial discipline. 
Poland was deluged with blood, and deprived of 
some of its best sons. Many of the women perished, 
and the rest are said to have been obliged by the king 
to suekle dogs, as a punishment for the degrading 
connexion they had formed with their slaves. 

But the last scene of the tragedy was 3'^et to come. 
St. Stanislas, bishop of Cracow, either being shocked 
at the unchristian slaughter, or making it a pretext 
for other designs, reproved Boleslas, threatened him 
with the vengeance of the church, unless he ceased 
from his bloody work, and even went so far as to 
refuse him admittance to his church, still called Si. 
StamslaS'Kircke^ while he was performing mass. 
The hasty and provoked king, in a moment of rage, 
burst into the sanctuary, and murdered the poor pre* 
late at the very altar.* 

The thunders of the pope now roared over the 
devoted head of Boleslas ; he was accursed, excom- 
municated, dethroned, and banished. He who had 
given away kingdoms found none to bestow on him 
ue poorest pittance, and those who had grown rich 
on his bounty refused him the meager alms of a tear. 
Abandoned by men, and denounc^ as one abhorred 
by God; he crept away into the forests, whose savage 
tenants were the only living creatures which wore 
left to afford him an asylum, and make him ait in- 
mate of- their caverns. At length the poor penitent, 
broken-hearted, went to poor out the last bitter dregs 

* St. Stanislas was buried In the caihedrail of Cracow, and flMra hi 
MH atanding there his toperb monvment. - 
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of the cup of life in a monastery in Carinthia; and 
he who had wielded a sceptre, and revelled in all the 
luxuries of KHw, spent the last few days of his life 
in preparing lentils and hard bread for the monks, in 
a miserable kitchen. 

The life of Boleslas forms one of the saddest and 
most striking pictures afforded by the worst vicissi- 
tudes of human Life. From the almoner of kings to 
the pensioner of mendicants; from the leader of 
armies to the menial of a monastery; from the royal 
voluptuary to the starving beggar; from the palace 
to the kitchen ; how stupen&us was his fall ! and 
how stupendous the power which hurled him from 
Che throne! Nor was his moral fall less great. He 
had set out in life with a heart full of generous feel- 
ing; he had a noble spirit; but the bland and seducing 
smile of the votary of gayety lured him to its orgies, 
and corrupted the pure warm blood of a hero's heart. 
Self^dissatisfaction, added to the violence of his pas- 
sions, then accelerated his downfall ; and the hand 
which was once stretched forth, only to help the 
weak and assist the poor, was now stained witn the 
blood of a minister of that faith to which his great 
namesake and predecessor had devoted all the ener- 
gies of his vigorous mind.. Had the first and last 
parts of this king's life been transposed, his eharao- 
ter would now perhaps be viewed in a very different 
light We must not, nowever, moralize longer on the 
inmate of the Carinthian monastery, but return to 
Poland, and its destiny under succeeding princes, — 
a dynasty that had already begun to feel the dreadful 
effects of giving offence to that spiritual authority 
that was preparing to rule the worid. 

The vengeance of the pOpe extended to the sons 
of Boleslas ; and visiting the sins of the father on his 
children, he excluded them from the succession. He 
however allowed his brovher, Wladislas, to assume 
th^ 8uprenH> authority, but shorn of the pomp of the 

C3 
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regal title ; and it continued in his family for a laog 
time.* 

On the death of Wladislas, his son, Boleslas IIJ., 
succeeded to the throne in 1103% The fond but im- 
prudent father had made a division of the Polish 
territory between his children; but the collisions 
which naturally ensued furnished Boleslas with an 
opportunity of uniting the whole of his brothers* 
patrimonies with his own. No sooner had he thus 
consolidated the strength of Poland than he foun4 
an occasion to exert it. The King of Hungary was 
now involved in a war with Henry V., emperor of 
Germany ; and having been instrumental m estab- 
lishing Boleslas on his throne, the Polish duke was 
bound to assist him. He therefore made a diversion 
of the emperor's troops on the side of Bohemia, 
under the pretext of maintaining the right of one of 
the contending candidates for the Bohemian crown, 
who had taken refuge with him. Henry was com- 
pelled to desist from the expedition against Hungary, 
to m6et this new enemy. The German troops over- 
ran Silesia, which was then dependent on the Polish 
government, and penetrated as far as Glogau, a small 
town on the Oder. This place was at that time but 
feebly garrisoned ; notwithstanding, the citizens gave 
the emperor a warm reception. They were at length 
obliged to make overtures, and agreed to surrender 
in six days, unless they receive^d succour. 

No aid having arrived, the emperor advanced to 
take possession of the town, but was unexpectedly 
saluted with a discharge of arrows and javelins. 
The citizens had receiv^ notice from Boleslas, that 
he could not arrive within the six days, but would 
not be long after; so that, availing themselves of 
the laxity with which treaties were kept in that age 

■ * Tb»T6faI dignity was not reaaraimd till more than two bvndiHI 
raura after, in the reign of Premielas n. Wladislas appointed one of Ma 
Awmrites palatine^ or cmnmandeivinHdile^ wliieh was ttia orig;iii of Oia 
ratborityortliepatalmca. « 
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t>f savag€ Wai fare, they sacrificed their word to their 
liberty, and still held out. So obstinate was their 
resistance, that the Germans were obliged to retire* 
and besieged Breslau, the capital of SUesia, on the 
Oder, and sixty-seven miles to the south-east of Glo- 
gau. The Gennan historians* say, that a battle en- 
sued here between Henry and Boleslas, in which the 
latter had so much the worst, that he sent an ambas- 
sador to the emperor, with overtures of peace, t The 
name of this ambassador was Scrobius. Henry is 
said to have received him very haughtily, and given 
him to understand that the Poles must not expect 
any p^ace from him, unless they submitted to his 
conditions, and became tributary. At Uie same time, 
runs the story, he led him to his treasury, to exhibit 
his wesdth ; and, pointing' to the gold, told him there 
were the weapons with which he would reduce the 
Poles to subjection. To this the ambassador made 
no answer, but taking a ring from his finger, threw it 
into the heap, saying, with a43mile, ''Here is some- 
thing to augrnent the store^*^ Henry is said to have 
answered with equal coolness, shutting the coffer, 
Habdank; I thank you ! Happy, reihar^s a modem 
historian,! would this state have been, if, surrounded 
by neighbours who think as this emperor, it had pre- 
served in our days that noble disinterestedness and 
contempt for gold, which would have ensured it its 
independence, A battle ensued, in which the Ger- 
mans were completely routed ; and the emperor then 
gladly accepted the offer of peace, which was after- 
ward strongly cemented by the marriage of Boleslas 
with Heniy's sister. 

It is said that the «duke employed this season of 
repose in preparing to join the crusaders, who were 



* HeiM. lib. 11. e. 10; and GobeUiras Peraons CMtnad. mt. 0. 
t This, however, is differentlv BUled by mom anthoTi. The UnWierMl 
Pletory make* the Ckmmn* perQvm \ march from Glofaa to Wan*w 
diatance of more fliwi 900 mum. vd otic day. 
t RolhUre, Histoliw de-PAiiarchM de Pulogne, ton. 1. 
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at this time fighting for the rescue of 3emMtnu 
History, however, does not tell us what use he mackl 
. of these preparations. 

Boleslas, after having heen conqueror in forty 
battles,* was now to meet with a reverse. It was 
treachery, however, whi^h turned the scale of glory 
against him. He had intrusted a Hunffarian, whose 
tale of sorrow had won on his heart, with the govern- 
ment of one of the frontier towns, which the ingrate 
betrayed to the Russians. The duke, marching with 
an army to resent the injury, encountered ^e enemy, 
and was again .betrayed by the cowardice of one of 
his generals, we palatine of Cracow, and obliged to 
take to flight. He is said to have sent the pusillani- 
mous author of his disgrace a hare-skin and a spin- 
ning-wheel. But his spirit was so broken by the 
defeat, that it brought nim to the grave. All the^ 
glory of 8ix-»]d-thirty years* victory was tarnished 
by this one miscarriage ^ — one single day had blighted 
the laurels which he had so long worn, and which 
his enemies had seen green and unladed, till a traitor 
snatched them from lus brows.. A. D. 1139. 

It was in this duke's reign that the potpoltttf or 
militia of Poland, was first established. £vexy pala- 
tinate (of which Poland Ptoper contained eleven) 
was obliged to raise a certain number of cavalry 
within a stated time, to be at the king's orders. 

Boleslas divided the dukedom between his four 
eldest sons; but this regulation pleased neither them 
nor their subjects. ^ ^1, or none,** was their motto ; 
and after great contentions and various turns of for- 
tune, Boleslas, the second son of the late monarch, 
obtained the mastery, and was declared duke of 
Poland, A. D. 1146. He however allowed the chil- 
dren of his elder brother, Wladislas, to retain Silesia, 
a portion of his patrimony, which continued in his 

^ ^o-ftndort; after aome of the old htotflriaaa, nju but tiwt i^ awL 
l«lke«UDiiwnt«ailyiaio«*tel«atonHypte.'' . 
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famfly a distinct government, but a fief of Po- 
land.* 

Wladislas, however, not content with being an 
almoner of a younger brother^s bounty, engaged the 
emperors of Germany, Conrade and Frederic Bar- 
barossa, successively to assist him in the recovery 
of the Polish crown. The Polish historians agree 
in stating that the emperors both fkiled, and were 
reduced to the necessity of negotiation^ The con- 
test was, however, shortly concluded by the death 
of Wladislas, which happened as he was on his road 
to Poland to try the chance of fortune once more. 

Boleslas, being peaceably seated on bis throne, 
found the time hang heavy on his hands. Religious 
wars were the prevailing fashion of the day, and 
furnished employment for the idle and the fanatic. 
Saint Peter's descendants, like their great apostolic 
ancestor, have always been but too ready to draw 
the sword in the name of Christ. The Polish duke 
enlisted in the same cause, and pretending to be 
grieved at the idolatry of his northern neighbours, 
the Prussians, advanced into their territory with.the 
gospel in one hand and the sword in the olhier. 
These people were then a barbarous race, inhabiting 
the greater portion of what is now called Regal or 
Polish Prussia, extending northward from Poland to 
the Baltic. They were sunk in the grossest idolatry 
and ignorance; — ^their objects of worship were among 
the most loathsome creatures in nature — snakes and 
reptiles. Besides these, however, like all other un- 
informed nations, they regarded thunder, lightning, 
•and other natural phenomena, with superstitious and 
fearful veneration. 

These were to become the Polish duke's converts ; 
and accordingly advancing into Pnissia, he compelled 

* It continued some time under the government of the descendants 
of Wladislas, and uU^tnately became subject to the crown of Bohemia 
•bont 1339. At length it was invaded by the Prussians. 

t Th« German historian says, that Frederic reduced Boleslas to OMi 
iltOMi and obliged him to pay tribute. 
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ibem to* submit to his ^nns and to hear the Christian 
doctrines preached. No resistance could be made by 
undisciplined savages ; they were all driven into the 
Christian fold. ** Die in your sine," said the savage 
monk to the stubborn recusant, and suited the action 
to the word; whereas "a promise of the life which 
now is and that which is to come" was the reward 
of the humble disciple. But ^ the bread of life" was 
not to be g^ven gratis, and Boleslas made them pay 
dearly for it out of their scanty stores. It is saia, 
however, by some historians, ihat the conversion of 
the whole nation was effected without any bloodshed. 
Perhaps they would with equal faoility have enabled 
us to account for the speedy decay of the early Chris- 
tian church of Prussia, by reason of its not having 
been cemented by the blood of martyrs. Be that as 
it may, the Prussian soon relapsed into idolatry, and 
unfortunately sent their PoUsh apostles prematurely 
to receive the crown of martyrdom, as some smau 
acknowledgment for their late kindness. Decoying 
the Poles into a defile, the^ attacked them with great 
slaughter ; and Bole^as himself narrowly escaped. 

Ttie Polish duke, finding the occupation of conver- 
sion not so agreeable as he had anticipated, turned 
his attention to the management of his secular affairs, 
in which course he persevered till the period of his 
death, in 1173. 

In the early part of this reign, the spirit of Euro- 
pean chivalry directed. towaHs the crusades had 
spread through Europe, and extended even to Poland. 
It was in 1147, that, induced by St. Bernard, Con- 
rade, the emperor of Germany, in company with his 
nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, led sixty 
thousand men against the Saracens for the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre. Henry, a younger brother 
of Boleslas, caught the infection, and at the head of 
a mimerous army of Polish volunteers embarked in 
the same cause. One campaign, however, cooled 
bis religious ardour, and he returned back to Poland. 
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But this short sertice did not lose its reward; for he 
IS handed down by the monkish writevs as one of 
the greatest champions Of the Holy Cross. 
Four years after the death of Boleslas IV., dmin; 

- which interval Mieczylas, his third brother, held the 
ducal digtiity, Casimir 11. was called to the throne by 
the discontented Poles ; an event which occnrred in 
1178. ' He was the youngest brother of BoleslasIV. 
It was not ambition that induced him to talie posses- 
sion of the throne from which Mieczylas was ejected ; 
for, on the contrary, he even requested to be allowed 
to resign it to him, pledging himself to the voy- 
vodes for his better conduct. This offer* was, how- 
ever, refused, the Poles not being willing to trust 

* tliemselves to their former tyrant ; and the only fruit 
of the negotiation was the proof of Casimir*s mild 
and generous disposition. 

He was engaged in vs^rious ward with the Ras* 
sians, though not of sufficient consequence to Poland 
to merit detail; in all which, however, he tendered 
himself conspicuous for clemency and benevolence, 
"smoothing the rugged brow** of war, and binding 
up the wounds which his sword had made. 

The following anecdote is given as an admirable 
illustration Of thie mildness and benevolence of this 
amial^le prince. " He was one day at play, and won 
an the money of one of his nobility, who, incensed at 
his ill fortune, suddenly struck the prince a blow on 
the ear, in the heat of his unopntrolled passion. He 
fled immediately from justice ; but being pursued and 
overtaken, was condemned to lose his head. The 
generous Casimir determined otherwise. ' I am not 
surprised,* said he, * at the gentleman's conduct ; for 
not having it in' his power to revenge himself on for- 
tune, no wonder he should attack her favourite in 
me.' After these geherous words he revoked the 
sentence, returned the nobleman ft is money, and de- 
clared that he alone was. faulty, as he enooucagedb^ 
his example a pernicious practice that might term^ 
nate in the ruin of hundreds of the people." 
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- This {Mince vas indeed a father to ]u3 subjects : he 
viewed the oppression of the nobles over the serfs 
with an eye of sorrow ; and though it was not in his 
power to change the constitution of Polish society by 
emancipating them and making them perfectly inde- 
pendent, what he could do he did, in protecting them 
by strict laws from wanton cnielty. He has left be- 
hmd him the character of the most amiable monarch 
that ever swayed the Polish sceptre^ He had faults, 
but they were almost lost in the number of his noble 
qualities and his virtues. He Was a lover of peace, 
and the friend of the people. 
His manners were of the most conciliating kind, 

« And e'«n Ms fUlings lemf d to Tirtoe's vide." 

His clemency was not. the result of fear, nor his 
bounty the ostentation of pride. Like Aristides, he 
never swerved from duty and equity; and, unlike 
him, he tempered right with mercy. He has there- 
fore even one claim more than the Athenian to that 
rare and enviable appellation which his subjects be- 
stowed on him — ^the Just. 

After several succeeding reigns, in which nothing 
occurred worthy to be rememl^red, we find Wladis- 
las* III. on the throne in 1306. He bad been deposed, 
but after five years he was reinstated in bis authority. 
The regal title had been revived by one of the pre- 
ceding princes in the year 1296, biit the Poles were 
determined not to bestow it on Wladislai$ until he had 
rendered himself deserving of it by reforming his 
mind and character as a prince. 

The first opportunity he had of meriting well of his 
country was in its defence against rew enemies 
and invaders, no less than the Teutonic knights. 
This nvilitary order had obtained a settlement in 
Prussia, and were continually infesting the northern 
frontier. The Gefnnans who accompanied Frederic 

* Sarnamed Ltddeteck, on aeoputt of bto dlMixrattTe^ttatire, Bnpoiiif 
htttQeUinMght. 
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fiarbsuRose^t EmpenlF of Genw^oy, to the cnisades ia 
1188, being left by his death without a oommaBder, 
were at length formed by Henry, King of Jerusalem^ 
into a religioua and martial order» called the Knights 
of St. George. . This title was afterward changed to 
Knights of St. Maiy. They were required to be of 
noble parentage, to defend the Christian religion, and 
promulgate it to the utmost extent of their power* 
In the year 1191, Pope Celestine III. granted them a 
bull, addressed to tliem under the title of the Teutonic 
Knights of the Hospital of St Mary the Virgin. In 
the beginning of the 13th centuiy, Culm, in Prussia, 
was allotted to them, upder the condition that they 
should turn their armsonly against their pagan neigh 
Ibours. This injunction, however, was soon set at 
naught. After conquering all Polish Prussia {aa it 
fs now called)' and building Marienburg, they invaded 
the Polish territory, and ovejrran the greater part of 
Pomerania. 

Wladislas, when they had been denounced by the 
pope as out of the pale and protection of the church, 
soon checked their inroads. After several battles^ in 
which the Poles were always superior, a great and 
last effort was made, out still fortune declared against 
the Teutonic knights ; for, according to the PolisJi 
historians, 4000 of them were left dead on the fields 
besides 30,000 auxiliaries either slain or taken cap* 
tive. Wladislas had it now in his power to exter- 
minate the order ; but, at the sacrince of policy, he 
contented himself with taking possession of his own 
territory, and binding them down by a treaty. 

Having thus fought the battles of his country, he 
returned to obtain Uie crown which his st^jects could 
no longer refuse. However, to give the ceremony 
the sanction of religion, Wladislas sent an ambas* 
sador to Rome to persuade the pope, more, perhaps, 
by a liberal sum o( money than words, to ratify it 
wwi hji authority. Tliis confiimation being obtained, 
ihe eeien^ny of coronation was performed with grea) 

D 
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pomp in the cathedral at Cracoir.* Death, however 
shortly transferred the diadem from his head to thai 
of his son Oasimir, in the year 1333, to whom he 

fave these instructions on his death-bed: — ^"If yov 
ave any regard for your honour or your repiltation 
take care to yield nothing to the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order and the Marquis of Brandeburg. Uesohre 
to bury 'yourself under the ruins of your throne 
rather than abandon to them the portion of your 
heritage which they possess, and for which you are 
responsible to your people and your children. Do 
not leave 3rour successors such an eifample of cow- 
ardice, which would be sufficient to tarnish all your 
virtues and the splendour of the finest reign. Punish 
the traitors, and, happier than your father, drive thent 
from a kingdom where pity opened an asylum for 
them ; for they are stained with the blackest ingrati- 
tude.** These prophetic words, observes a modem 
historian, may serve as an answer to the manifestoes 
published by Prussia concerning the partitions ; and 
on this account they deserve to be recorded. 

The first remarkable event of the new reign was 
a rupture with the Teutonic knights ; but this beine 
settled amicably, Casimir planned an invasion of 
Russia. This design was so vigorously executed, 
that the greater portion of the modem Polish prov- 
ince, Russia Nigra, was then brought under the 
power of Poland. 

But Casimir founded his claim to the gratitude of 
his subjects on a much sounder foundation than 
foreign conquest; he portioned out the domain of 
individual ri^ht with a measure more fixed than the 
false and arbitrary rale of strength and power, and 
marked out its limits with the obvious landmarks of 
written law. Before his time, there was no code of 
statutes: precedent, opinion, and passion were the 

* Tlie'tenn of the u nm m f ewtfawied th& aame ftom flite tUyie. Tto 
Arehbiabop of.Gnesne placed tbe crown on his head A iwbite eaglU^ 
irt^eh was the ornameht of hi* thrmie« hecame Um national ftrnie. 
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ovevbearing assessors on the trilNinal of Justice. 
The noUe of a district was the supreme judge over 
his demesne ; and though from his court th^re layman 
appeal to the kmg, it was only a mere show of 
redress. The injured dependant knew too welU thai 
should he make his complaint heard by the deaf ear 
of royalty, his sovereigiH eyen if he defended the 
right, would not thank him for being embroiled with 
one of his powerful nobles ; and the cruelty of his 
lord would only be aggravated by opposition. The 
arbitration of civil cases was equally irregular, and 
even more absurd, A written oath was administered 
to one of the parties, and was made the criterion of 
the case. If the reader made the least hesitation or 
mistake^ he lost his cause* On the contrary, he who 
had sufficient hardihood to go unhesitatingly and 
unblushiifgly through the process of pex}ury obtained 
for his villany the credit of right and justice. The 
form was, however, as reasonable as any other mode 
of ordeal, and^ in fact, still more so, finr it was not 
ma(le to depend entirdy on chance ; nor was it so 
absurd as trial by single combat. Guilt is sooner 
confused and unnerved by the eye of scrutiny than 
by the drawn sword; and the ^ fluent coruda redC* 
arm9 itself more frequently with the defensive amiour 
of the ^ncowed eye^ and the firm composed votce« 
than with musoular strength and agility. 

Casimir, however, determined to make reason 
depose chance and passion from the judgment-^seat, 
and that justice ^otild be fairly meted out by the 
standard weights of the law-book. 

The three modtes of trial by ordeal were also 
known in Poland. We hare stated above that there 
Was no regular code ; there was indeed a confused 
mass of laws, but Oasimir, the Polish Justinian^ was 
the HnX who caused them to be reduced to a con- 
sistent form. His i^edecessor had convoked an 
assembly of the bishops and barons at Chenciny, in 
^^ same year thai h* died* to revise the laws; but 
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the work remained unfiliished^ and ten yesars after, 
Casknir called a diet at Wisli^a^ previously to which, 
separate meetings bad been held in Great and Little 
Poland, to draw up srketcbes of the desired reform ; 
snd on this basis they proceeded to found the famous 
eodeof Wislica. Pecuniary compositions for crim^ 
still continued to be countenanced, and the cm^on$f 
or serfs, were not so favoured as the nobles. The 
lot of tlie lower, orders, however, was much amelio- 
rated ; if oppressed, they were allowed to sell their 
goods^ and change masters. For these laws the 
sovereign obtained the flattering title of king of the 
serfs. He appointed regular courts in each palati- 
nate, with fixed fees for the judges. Nor did he 
content himself with making statutes for his people, 
but guarded the welfere of all tanks with the most 
jealous care, and was amply rewarded by their love 
and respect. 

Envy could not behold such exeellence without 
attempting to sully it ; and accoidingly, she has 
employed against it the ostracism of scandal. But 
the wont <£arges which shecOnld bring against the 
character of Casimir am for errors of gayety ; the 
evil effects of which are for the most part con/ined 
to the- offender, and which, consequeatly, though 
most will regfet,-many will defend, and few will 
altogether condemn. Besides, offences of this kind^ 
not being committed on ^^house-tops,*^ can seldom 
be fully brought home to the delinquent, and even 
the confession of candour will be received but as.^a 
plea of guilty to a trifling count in scandal's lengthy 
indictment, to evade conviction on othe/s of more 
importance and enormity. But virtue will not^ dis-* 
€iwn one of her favourite sons for a venial error; 
ihe benevolence, justice, and prudence of Oasiji^ir 
would cover a hundred times moie sins^ and the 
small voice of detraction is drowned in the unani* 
mous acclamations of his people, who, having best 
experienced his character add felt his goodneaa* 
- oncur in styling him the *^ Grtat/* 
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On the death of Casimir, which ocevtmd in 1370^ 
there heingf no immediate heirs, his sister's 8on« 
Louis, Kinv of Hungfsry, was called to the Polish 
tluone. 

As Louis was the soreTeign of another kingdoniy 
the Polish nobles, apprehending' that their jnterests 
wotdd be compromised to those of his o&er sub- 
jects, made him agree to certain stipulations as a 
safeguard, before they would idlow him to take pos- 
sesision of the insignia of authority. There had 
always been some form of this kind on the accession 
of the preceding kinss, but it was merely a foimaL 
coronation oatl^ bindfng the new monarch to pre- 
serre the interests of Ms pe<^e. In the present 
case, it became something more than a mere matter 
of form, being made in fact a ** comer-stone** of the 
Polish constitution. This bond between the king 
and his subjects was called the Pacta ConvetOa ; and 
has continued to be administered to the monafchs 
on oath eter since,* and is the Magna Charta of 
Poland. The conditions required of Louis were as 
follows : — He was obliged to resign all rijrht to most 
of the extensive domains annexed before to the 
crown, and make them the benefices of his officers 
or starostas; whom he could not remove without 
consulting the senate or assembler of nobles. He 
was not to exact any personal service, to impose any 
taxes, or wage war without their consent. Nor was 
he' to interfere with the authority of the lords over 
their seif s. The power of the king was thus limited 
to little more than that of a guardian of the laws. 

Louis agreed to these demands, but his "conduct 
afterward proved that it was not with an intemion 
of obsenring them. He fixed his residence entirely 
in Hungaiy, and, regarded of the complaints of the 
Poles, filled all the principal offices with Hungarians. 
Great disturbances ensued, and the neighbours of 

* Sptllact to tbp altmOmuiinadv bxttedM*. m vtU be 
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Polaud^ taking advantage of tbe disoord, made ke* 
quent incursions. Happily, however, death removed 
the author of these troublesy after he had -reigiied 
twelve years ; and having no male heirs^ Louis ter# 
Qiinated the dynasty of the- Piasts in the , year 13S2. 

In this first period were laid the foundations of all 
the most important Polish institutions, its laws, diets» 
orders; and not oiily political estatdishmeu^s^ but 
those of learning also. 

Tlie laws, we haVe seen, were formed into a rego* 
larcodeby Casimir; Wladislas first Assembled his 
nobles in a diet in the year 1331, and his successor 
Casimir followed his example. Hiese convocations 
were not merely assemblies oi one order, but were 
formed by the kings on the veiy principle of balance 
of power — between the aristocracy, oqnsisthig of the 
influential nobles, and the numerous barons who pos- 
sessed the title of noblemen; but, in fact, constituted 
a separate interest. This is a distinction of no small 
importance ; all the army, at least those who fought 
on horseback, were styled nobles, for miUs and 
no6i7«« were synonymous.' , 

The commercial classes were not admitted to any 
great privileges^ since at that time they consisted 
chiefly of foreigners and Jews. The latter people^ 
indeed, had obtained poesession of most of the ready 
money in Poland, as well as elsewhere. Boleslas 
II. granted them a charter in 1264, and the same 
protection was e;Ktended to them by CasimiF the 
Great. It was said that this prince was interested 
in their favour by Esther,, a young Jewess, of whom 
he was enamoured. Cracow was in his time one of 
the Hanse Towns in alliance with forty other cities 
in Europe. The exchange, still standing* impresses 
us ivith a high idea of the commerce of this age, 
thus intrusted to the Jews. So sedulouriy did this 
industrious people avail themselves of their advan«« 
tages, that at the marriage of Casimir^s grand- 
dau^ter Elizabeth) Wierzynck, a Jewish merchant 
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of Cracow, requested the honour of being allowed to 
make the young bride a marriage present of 100,000 
florins of gold,7-an immense sum at that time, and 
equal to her dowry from her grandfather. 

With regard to Uie learning of this period, we first 
meet with the monkish historian Gallus, who wrote 
between the years 1110 and 1 135. His history comr 
roences in 825, and extends to 11 IB. According to 
the custom of his order, he wrote in bad Latin verse. 
Ife was followed by Matthew Cholewa, bishop of 
Cracow^ and Vincent Kadlubek. This latter writer 
was also diocesan of the same see, and was bom 
about the year 1160. He wrote in the time of Cksi- 
oiir the Just, and in his history attempfts to penetrate 
the mysteries of the Polish origin. But the Circum- 
stance which most conduced to the promotion of 
learning in Poland was the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, by Casimir the Great, in 1347. 
It was regulated in imitation of that of Paris; and 
such eminence had its professors attained in ^ short 
time, that Pope Urban V. estimated it, in 1364, as 
equid to any of the universities of Europe. 
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Bedwlgn marries Jagelloiiy Dpke of LitbHania-^agellon Dynasty. 
Tamf«H ISSl^Lithnaiiians— Tbetr Origin, Reiicion, and History^— 
Union witli^ Poland— -Union of the Rmnisb and Greek Cimrcbes-' 
Jagellon defeats rbe Teutonic Knighlfi— Wladislas supceeds, 1433*-^ 
Defeats tbe Sultan Amuratb— Is killed in tbe Battle of Varna— Casi 

' mir IV.-^8ul)4ues the Teutonic Knights— Polish Prussia added to the 
Kingdom— Origin, of the Polish Dieu, 1468— St|Ue of Leanting in 
Poland under Casimir^Printing introducedr-Jobn Albert, 1402 — 
Ascendency of the Nobles^— AlexandiJr—Sigliihund I. — Annibildtion 

'• of the Teutonic Knights— Sigismund Augustus— Order of the Uto- 
nlan Knights suppressed— Union with Lithuania consolidated— State 
of LesLrning under Sigismund— Coperaicus—Zalnzianski, the Polisk 
Linnsns— RelirieoB Toleration— Trade of the Jews— Terminatioii 
of the Jagellon I^nasty, 157!^— Remarks 4»a this Period. 

Louis having nd male lie'irs, the Poles called hi» 
daughter Hedwiga to the throne iii 1384. Between 
the death of Louis and the accession of Hed^viga 
ttiere was an interregnnm of two years, occupied in 
opposing tfie pretensions of SJgismimd, Marquis of 
Brandeburg, who had married the elder daughter of 
Louis. It was stipulated, however, that she should 
follow the will of her new subjects in the choice of 
a husband, and that he should constantly reside in 
Poland. Many candidates offered themselves for 
that hand which was dowered with a kingdom ; but 
William, her cousin, a prince of the house of Aus- 
tria, found most favour in the lady's eyes. He was 
handsome m his person, elegant in his manners, and 
magnificent in his i^etinue. 

The Poles, however, would not consent to an alli- 
ance which would immediately subject them to the 
Sower of the encroaching Austrians, but fixed on 
agellon, Duke of Lithuania. His offers were most 
tempting to the Poles : he promised to unite his ex- 
tensive and adjacent dominions to Poland inseparably 
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tmder one gtyreTmnent, ahd pledged hiiiMelf fof 
the conyersion of his Lithuanian -subjects to Chris- 
tianity: Jagellon wac( accordingly invited to t^ome 
and take possession both of ins wife and crown* 
Hedwiga, howcTer, still remained' faithful to her first ■ 
love, and- secwtly invited William to Poland. Theit 
affections were nipped in the bud; for the Polish no* 
bility, being apprized of their clandestine interviews, 
surrounded the palace, sent William home, and kept 
the queen under the strict surveillance of military 
guards. She at first refused to give Jagellon an 
audience ; but the entreaties of the nobility and the 
coercion' of confinement nhook 4ier constancy, and 
the handsome Lithuanian soon completed the obKte- 
ration of her former affection. Jagellon was bap- 
tized by the name of Wladislas ; and Poland and 
{iithuaiiia were henceforth united under one crown. 
This dutchy was an immense Accession to the ge6i- 
graphical magnitude of Poland. It extended from 
Poland on the west, beyond the Dnieper or Borys- 
thenes on the east, and from- Livonia on th^ north. 
The Lithuanians and Samogitians, who are different 
clan& of the same origin, are now generally believed 
to have sprung from a different stem firom the Poles. 
They spoke a language widely^ dissimilar to the 
Poksh or the Russian.* Their religion was a sin- 
gular me(fley of idolatry : they believed in a supreme 
god or Jupiter, whom they called the omnipotent and 
all-wise spirit. They worshipped the god of thunder 
under the name of Ptrkunas ; they paid homage to 
a god of the harviBsts: there were also maintained 
priests who were continually feeding a sacred fire in 

*" 8m 6hmp. xiil. of MaRe Bran's Tftbleati, on the Liffaiiftiiiaii tan- 
gaage. There are scarcely any traces of this tongue remaining even 
Jn Lithnanla. It bears a singolar resemblance to the Greek and Latin, 
not only in a ftw words, but iji its construction. An affinity to some 
word Ip either one or other of these languages will be traced In the fbl 
lowing list :— Mienou (tb6 moon), glares (good or honourable^ ugnli 
(Are), di^nas (day), wiras (into)i dantUi (tooth), saiile (sun), akie (^i^ 
vofuriB (a snake), Ac. 
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honctar of Pami^ tte ffod of the seaflons ; .end Uieir 
flamen was caUed ZitUz. Trees, foun^ns, and 
^ants, idl came in for a share, of their veneration* 
They bad sacred serpents called Giv€fiUf and believed 
in guardian spirits of bees» cattle, &c» As to Uieir 
government, it was,like that of all oilier barbarous 
nations, despotic ; and the nobles iv ere less numerous 
and more tjrrannioid to the lower orders than in Po* 
ii^id. Ringold was tlie first who united the various 
provinces, and assumed the title of grand duke of 
Lithuania in 1335. 

In 1300 we find the famous (xedymin on the ducal 
throne. He wrested Yolh3mia, Sevens, Kiovia, and 
Ozerniechovia* from the Russians; He divided his 
dukedom between his sons, but Olgerd made him* 
self the sole possessor. Jagellon, one of his thirteen 
sons,, succeeded him in 1361,. When raised to the 
throne of Poland, he appointed his cousin Witold 
to the government of Lithuania. 

This province did not so readily coalesce with 
Poland as was expected. Jagellon did not find the 
people, veiy docile disciples ^ for though the Romish 
faith was partially disseminated in Lith)iania Proper,! 
and WiloA made the seat of a bishop, the districts 
which had been subject to Russia had long adopted 
the doctrines of the Greek church, and, (wsti^iately 
adhered to their tenets;, while the Samogitians re- 
fused to. accept any modification of Uie Christian 
religion; and though the episcopal city Miedniki 
was built at this time, they c)ung firmly ti^t a long 
period to their own strange and wild superstitions^ 
In the latter part -of this reign (in 1434), however, 
the union of the Roman and Greek churches took 
place at the convent of Florence; and the Bishop of 

* Soria and i)ienii«eliana eompoae the UkraiM, vraperiy M called* 

} CoiMlfltinc of the modera pidatinatoe Troki and WUua. 

X Even at the iirawot day, the peaaanta oS Samogitia piaaorve aioaia 

traaea of their ancient aupegnttitiona, and fbr a long time obetinatolT 

Mtaaed to vaa ^oqgba or other agricttltural inatmmenta fluroMied with 

lion, Air Aar of wounding the boaom of mother-aasth. • ■. 



Rlbw adopted the Roman ritual, bot the Greek 
cilery were allowed the privilege at marriage. 
« Nor was the political union effected without oppo- 
sition. The Lithuanian nobles Were afraid of losing 
their ascendency over their serfs by their connexion 
with the less despotic Polish- barons; andWitbld, 
Urged on by the emperor Sigismund, who was ]eib- 
lous of the growing power of- Poland, revolted, and 
was making preparations for his eoronation, when 
he suddenly died in 1430. 

Jagellon established the Polish law on a firmer 
foundation in the diets of 1423 and 1423, and rave 
an additional sanction to the code of Wisli^a, which 
Oasimir had begun; To him the Poles are indebted 
for their famous law that no individual is to be im- 
prisoned until convicted.* 

This 'monarch was obliged to fight as well as 
preach and legislate : lie was in the early part of his 
reign c<>ntinuaUy occupied in checking the encroach- 
ments of the Teutonic knights. He defeated them 
in a 'great battte at Grunewala in 1410, and they wers 
happy to obtain peace in 1422. Having thus laid 
the foundation of Poland's greatness, he died in 

1433.t 
His son Wladislas, was not much more than nine 

Jears old when the crown of Poland was placed on 
is head. His mother and some- of the nobles were 
his guardians during his nonage. Scarcely had he 
escaped from his pupilage, when he served his 
maiden campaign against the Turks. The descend- 
atits of Othman, not content with their conquests in 

* Ntminem «a9rtiva6imiu, niti jure victum out in eriminideprekenf' 



t Jagellon tfeems to be no flivmuite ^th Salvandy * this btatoiiiin not 
only ottaekfl hlavbarecter «nd- admlnlstratlmi, but OTen Us person^ 
("Petit, laid,** 4ec.) He also makes bin) the author of the degradatiMi 
of the lower dasses. iThis point has been justly dispnted.in the critfqae 
0a his work In an excellent article of the RoTOe Eneydofiediqne Ibr 
Angnst, 1829, written by D*HerfoeIot.— See Histoire ie Pologne aiHmi 
a mnu U roi Jtan Spfrierirt, par N. A. de SaltandT. Paris, 181^ 
Tbn. k p. 91, dbc 
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Asia, had crossed the Hellespont to lay low the tot- 
tering Eastern empire. They ravaged Transylvania 
a&d a great portion, of Hungary; and the Hungarians^ 
opposing them in vain, eon/erred their crown on 
Wladislas, Who immediately took the fie}d. Amu- 
rath headed the Moslem array, and Wladislas the 
Poles: an experienced warrior was thus pitted 
against a boy. But the battle is not always for the 
strong ; like a spent wave, as if exhausted with vic« 
tory, the Turks made but a feeble attack on that 
Polish army. The Moslems were defeated with the 
loss of 30,000 men, and were obliged to sue for peace; 
A treaty was concluded with ijautual oaths, and 
Wladislas was presented with the Hungarian crown, 
which he had so nobly defended. 

But this success only urged him, like the game- 
ster, to try t)ie chance t>f another cast. Treaties 
were nothing, oaths were nothings the pope's legate, 
who accompanied the youthful king, produced his 
authority, and silenced all scruples of conscience 
But the Turkish i^word^, which before were blunt 
with service, were now whetted with revenge ; and 
for once the Moslem crescent was the banner of jus- 
tice. Amurath regained his laurels on the plains of 
Yama ; the Poles were routed, and Wladislas fell 
a victim to his own rashness and perfidy. Thus 
perished this young Polish king,, in nis twenty-first 
year, A. D. 1444; an event which spared the lives of 
many thousands of human beings.* 

The reign of Casimir IV., who Aucceeded his 
brother, forms a brighter era in Polish history. His 
predecessor's fate seems to have given him a dis- 
taste for the dangers of war, and the earir part of 
his reign was passed in rather dismceft. peace. 
His first undertaking was against those .ijA Herate 
and formidable enemies of his kihg^dom,^hi Teu 
tonic knights, whom he defeated. The F roMian^ 

* Mbs Veui after tbia the Tuka took'CooeUmUP' (4e. 



wearied wfCk the oppresaion of these faa^iieel fan- 
gauds, rebelled agunst theo?, aud {^aced themselves 
under the .protection of Casimir, in 1454. The 
Imights did not eurrender their conquests without » 
stniggkt and the war was proloiiged twelve years. 
The Poles overran all the Prussian territory which 
Continued to side with.the oppressors* 'So-great was 
tiie devastation^ that out of twenty-pne thousand 
villages which are said to have existed before this 
time in Prussia, scarcely more than thirteen thou- 
sand survived the flames, and nearly two thousand 
churches were destroyed.* The knights were at 
length obliged to submit; and a treaty was con- 
eluded, by which they surrendered all Polish Prussia, 
and held the remaining portion bs a fief of Poland. 
Gasimir fcMrmed this new addition of territory into 
jbur palatinateSf under the same government as the 
rest ef his kingdom, excepting certain eommerciat 
privileges granted to the .tradmg towns. - Dantzig, 
Tharii, Elbing, and Culm/ were important acqui- 
sitions, being of great mercantile consequence* 
Dgantzig' wa3 one of the principal Hanse Towns, 
commanding the conunerce of the Baltic ;. and Gasi- 
mir conferred on It the exclusive privilege of navi- 
gation on the Vistula* Moldavia, also, was now 
tributary to Poland ; so that this kingdom had then 
the means of uniting the commerce. of northem 
Europe with that of the south. 

The system of internal policy was also undergoing 
several changes. In the early pait of this reign the 
senate confirmed the decree ^that the king was not.to 
make war without their permission. Jn the year 
14e7,;the fomidation of the Polish diet or parliament 
uras laid, before diat period the senate consisted 
Goily of the bishops and |^at officers of the kingdom, 
who formed the king*s council, subject also to the 
interference of the utility. . 

Okodiko. Tom. L p. 3S5. 
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Learninj^ ))egan to be cultivated by the Polish getw 
tlemen in this reign, and the Latin language was now 
generally ' introduced, k is said, that m a conference 
with the King of Sweden, Casimir, being -addiressedl 
in Latin, was obliged to employ a nionk as inters 
preter ; and, ashamed of his' ignorance, he enjoined 
the study of that language among the gentlemen of 
Poland by an edict. It has continued ever sincd 
almost f( living language in that country. 

The first printing-press Was erected at Cracow in 
1474.* The Polish language began to be cultivated 
and used by authors, and even written elegantly. 
Schools were generally established^ to which the sons 
of the citizens^ or even serfs, had the same acc^sss as 
the nobles. Kromer, the historian, called the Livy of 
Poland, son of a peasant, and raised to the bishopric 
Of Warmie,«nd Janicki, of the same origin, noted for 
his Latin^oems,'and crowned with the laurel- wreath 
by Pope Clement VII., were among the numerous 
authors who lived in this reign. The name of Gregory' 
of Sanok, the Polish Bacon, must not pass unnptieed. 
He was bom about the year 1400, and died in 14^17. 
He held a professorship in the university of Cracow 
some time, in which office he introduced a spirit of 
liberal and independent inquiry, for which we could 
scarcely give the age credit. He hated the scholas- 
tic dialect, says his biographer, ridiculed astrology, 
and introduced a simple mode of reasoning. He 
was also a great admirer and patron of elegant learn- 
ing, and was the first who introduced the works of 
Virgil into notice in Poland. 

The diets up to tlus period had been general assem 
blies of all the nobles, that is, of the- army ; but the 
inconvenience of holding meetings of more than a 
hundred thousand horsemen obliged the Poles to 

* It is reported that there to a iNrork eixtant hearinf date, Craeow, 
1405; bnt Salvaiidy 8ay8,the prfse in the monastery of OliTa was the 
llTst. Toe stattotent above is fkrom YoAcatttyruiki.'^FYagnuiu nor is 
Ltf«rattin J.IICMIIIM 4e to PoJofn«. 



adopt tlie (orm of repre&eHtation which had beeome 
almost universal in Europe. DiMinas, or co/^o^ttta^ 
had long been held by. each of the palatines in their 
palatinates for the administration of justice, and these 
now began to appoint deputies for the managemeot 
of^lhe public business. In the course of time every 
district as$mmed the same privilege, and at length, in 
1468, sent two deputies to a general diet. This first 
diet was convened to -debate on tlie propriety of 
renewing the war' against the Teutonic knights, of 
which we have already seen the conclusion. The 
'system, however, was only gradually introduced. 
The nobles of many of the prqvinc^s refused io give 
i^p their rights to a deputy; and. Regal Prussia, in 

E articular, was so tenacious of this privilege, that it 
aS' reserved even to modem times the power of 
senditig as many i^obles to the diet as.it pleases. The 
defMities also were bound to act precisely according 
\a the instructions of their, constituents, and the 
nobles still maintainedtheir custom of genei^meets^ 
ings or confederations when occasion required. The 
towns also at this time enjoyed the electivo fran- 
chise. 

Casimir, having thtia spenTnearly fortyxeight years 
ih the service of hiskingdom, extending its territory, 
Conquering its enemies, framing its constitution, and 
civilizing it with arts and learning, left it to the pare 
of his third son, John Albert, A. Dt 1493. 

Good fortime and faction raised John Albert above 
his two elder brothers,, but courage and policy mainf 
tained him in his elevation. ThQ latter pf these car* 
dlnal virtues iti a king was not, however, always ex- 
hibited in the present monarch's .councils^ Ik^ had 
adipitted an JtaUap, Buonacorsi, formerly his tutor, 
into his. confidence, and showed jnuoh deference to 
his opinions. According to his adyice, he attempted 
to lessen the preponderance of the nobility in the 
political scale. The plan was prudent ; and ii it could 
have been e&ctedUan4 their power withheld till the 
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tiers-etat was sufficieiitty strengtliencd with wealth 
Mid arts to cotniteract its undue influence, Poland 
might, like England, have enjoyed a firmly-b^aneed 
eonstitation, in which the dissentient ranks' are so 
Well adjusted, that disorder and its remedy are always 
produced simultaneously. 

Alben impoliticly gave piWicity to d design in 
which concealment was the principal requisite to en- 
sure success. Unfortunat|^ly, a circumstance which 
happened shortly after the disclosure rendered the 
king still more an object of suspicion to the noble^. 
The Polish troops were waylaid by in ambuscade 
during a cnmpiiisn against the Walachians, and a 
great nmiiber or nobles, who almost entirely com- 
posed the army, were put to the swOrd. This event, 
coupled «wilh the king^ denouement, engendered ^a 
suspieion of treachery, and made the nobles the mofi^ 
on the alert) not only to preserve their privileges, but 
to intxench on those of the king ^ml people. The 
Lithuanian nobles, in particular, were strenuous ih 
their opposition^ to the king's desiign ; their principles 
had always been more exclusive than those of the 
Poles, but the danger which threatened their privi- 
leges united both in the common cause^. - FrOm this 
time wo'may date their despotism over the serfsi who, 
not having )E^lies' in the commercial classes, were 
obliged to submit quietl* Th^ iniBuence of the 
trading classes wals cheeked by two causes. In the 
fipBl place, every gi^ntlteman "who had a house and ^ 
few acres of land could ei^oy all fhe privileges of 
nobility; hence nonebut the lower order* or- foreign- 
ers, woohl engage in mercantile piirsuits : and, 
secondly, the towns were composed chiefly of Cer- 
mafi strangers, lews, andcven Armeijiiahs, who had 
been -long considered almost out of the pale of the 
law, and could not be admitted to the rights of nattf- 
ralizaiion. From this time, therefore, we may date 
the origih of the exclusive influence of the nobles) 
they became resolute in maiiitaining airbitfarv author 
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i^ oyer their serfs; the eominereiid class were iii« 
eluded in the proscription of rights, being intexdicted 
by the diet in 1496 from becoming proprietors of 
land or possessors of church preferment. 

But what Albert unintentionally pulled down from 
one part of the constitution he rebuilt in another; 
and to ms^e amends for having thus weakened the 
political power of the people, he fortified their juridi- 
cal rights. In his time the law-courts were sub- 
laitted to more fixed regulations, and corruption and 
oppression of the people exposed and punished* 
• In the reign of his successor, Alexander, who came 
to the thione 1501, the crown was still more debased. 
The king was, prohibited from raising any money or 
using the revenue without the consent of the diet. 
This law, G9!^e^ SUUviurn Alexandrinwrh is. said to 
have passed to check Alexander's prodigality to mu- 
sieiansi.to whose art he was passionately attached. 
All the Polish laws were reyised^and. corrected at 
this period by the chancellor Laski, after whom the 
code is named. 

When Sigismund I. came to the throne in 1507, 
he found that it was not a bed of roses, ^ Faction 
rose up against htm as a many-headed monster; and 
it required a powerful and long arm to decapitate the 
ever-growing heads, aod perseverance with resolu- 
tion to sear the wounds. But the Polish monarch 
was not to be soon intimidated; ^e defeated the 
lithusnians who had revolted, and routed the Rus- 
sian auxiliaries, of the rebels. The latter success 
was in a great qieasure owing to the artillery which 
was now introduced into the Polish army, or rather 
among their Bohemian allies and fellow-subjeets. 

Alfairt, Marquis of Brandeburg, and nephew of 
Sigismund, had been elected Master of the Teutonic 
order, in the hope that his connexion with- the Polish 
kings might be the means of advancing their interest. 
No sooner was he invested with this lauthoiiity, than 
he renounced all allegiance to Poland, and refused to 
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sabmit to his lieg«*lord SigwmuAd. He was, \um^ 
ever, soon brouglit to obedient;e, and obliged to 
resign his authority as master. Tliis resignation w^ 
the knell of the Teutonic knights ; the^ were now 
deprived of all stianding ground in Prussia, and were 
ol^ged to retire to Mariendal in Franconia. The 
Poles were thus delivered from one enemy; but lit^ 
did they imagine that ihe successors whom they ap^^ 
pointed to the vacated authority would eventually be 
their destroyers. Sigismund fcmned Eastern Prussia 
into a dutchy in 1-225, aild intrusted it to Albert as H 
lief. Polish or Western Prussia wis hence called 
Regal Prussia, to distinguish it from the dutchy. 

But when the king had quelled all foreign troubles^ 
he found others athome of a more insidious and less 
tractable nature. His wife, Bona, was the prime 
mover of these intrigues ; she had obtained a com- 
plete ascendency over the mtnd of herhusband, who 
was now no more than a puppet which plaved her 
own game. The nobility, being summoned by the 
king to assemble at Leopol, or I^mberg, in Gidliciay 
obeyed his orders, but it was to make universid com- 
plaints against the queen and the administi«aion« 
T^is confederation they staled Rokosz^ in imitation 
of the Hungarians, who, m cases of 'puUic emer- 
gency, held their assemblies in the pfain of Rokosz^ 
near the city Pest. The confederation was not 
formed 'of very stubborn materials $ for they were afl 
dispersed, we are tol4, by a shower of rain. Thk 
assembly and protest, however trifling in themselves, 
were oi much importance^ as establishing a prece* 
dent which wa» but too oflen and obstinately imi^ 
tated in foQowin? times.* 

No sooner had Sigismund Augustus, the son of 
the preceding monarch, ascended the throne^ thaA 
factions were formed against him, because he had 

* Fwhn JoTtat, ad ttaMan iviiter, no Utbop 4)f KtctnM cluit iia^ 
■ays.there were then but tbm beroei Uvill|^ Cbarlet y.. Francis I, aiu( 
KgaaxuaA, and that eitinr of tiMm.dweiraaio rale all Bw6p» 
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ntani^d "Without tite consent and concifrrence ofthe 
difet. The object of his choice was Barba Radziwill, 
widow of a Lithuanian noble of no great consequence. 
This marriage had been contracted secretly before 
his father's death, but he publicly Acknowledged it on 
coming to the crown. Firm m his affection, and 
faithful to his vows, he would not break his domestic 
tte6', although his constancy might cost him a king- 
dom.* The contest did not, ho\^ever, come to this 
crisis ; for the king dexterously turned the attention 
of the nobles to their own interests, and heard no 
more objections to his marriage. But Sigismund 
did not long enjoy the domestic happiness which he 
so well deserved ; for,^n the course of six months, 
death made him a widower. 

Sigismund was not entirely freed from war, but he 
found time to cultivate the arts of peace very suc- 
cessfiilly. In this reign Livonia and Courlana were 
annexed tO' tl]fe Polish crown. The order of the 
Knights of Christ, having the same statutes as the 
TemplfeTiS, wai founded in 1202 by the Bishop of 
Riga, who conferred bn them the right to a third part 
of Livonili, \«rhfch they Were to conquer and convert 
to Christianity ; and this grant was also confirmed fc^ 
the pope. The first grand-master w^ Winho, who 
denominated the order Eumfiri, In 1238 they 
formed a solemn compact wkh the Teutonic knights^ 
and adopted their statutes. They reduced Livonia 
afid Co<Sirland, and in 1521 purcliased their inde- 
pendence of the grand-master of the Teutonic order. 
The Reformation began nowto spread in Livonia, and 
^atly weakened the power of the knights. At this 
tune they had imprisoned the Bishop cS* Riga, Sigis- 
nrand's cousin, and massaclred the envoys whom h6^ 
Bent to demand t^e release of his kinsman. Sigis- 

* The A*^iibtfthop of Gnelne was Tery earnest in pressing him to 
itiToree his wife ; and the Bishop of Praeroyal is said to have quoted tlis 
IhO^witaf Unei oT Burtpides, in deftnoe or the injastlce he would do 
to her: 

' 'XiX9^(«rov4^«oy.«~Etiripid.F|NnLt.M7 
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mund was arming to wreak vengeance aa, ihem, 
when* dreading the encounter, they submitted and 
f((HTned an alliance with Poland. The Czar of 
Moscow, provoked at this step, invaded Livonia ; and 
the knights, not able to defend tliemselves, sued for 
assistance from Sigismund, who repelled the Rus*. 
sians. Livonia was surrendered to Poland in 1561 ; 
and Kettler, the grand-master, was invested wkh the 
dutchy of Courland as a fief. He was bound as vassal 
to furqish the king with 200 horse or 500 infantry, 
and was not allowed to maintain more than 500 
regular troops* 

The wai m which Sigismnnd was engaged witH 
the Russians led to a consolliation of the union be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania. At the commencement 
of hostilities the czar was victorious, and even in- 
vaded Lithuania. The Polish nobles refused to 
march to the assistance of their fellow-subjects, but- 
under the condition that the union should be con- 
summated. This was readily granted* and in 1569 
the desired arrangement was definitely concluded in 
a ^iet of both provinces at L^blin. Lithuania w;i8 
united to Poland under the same laws, privileges, 
and government. . It was agreed that the; diets com- 
posed qf representatives of both these countries 
should meet at Warsaw, which is a central town, and 
neither in. Poland Pn^r nor Lithuania, but in 
Mazovia. . 

The genius of Copernicus, the g;Teat precursor of 
Newton, had lately shone forth, 

-. feint inter Ignei 

Lniift minores. 

He was bom in 1473, at t%om; where his father, a 
citizen of Cracow, had settle after the acqession of 
t^olish Prussia to Poland. At the age of nineteen he 
was sent to the university of Cracow,* where he pur 

. * It was there that, under tbe tuition of Albert Bmdaewald, Oopair 
ideaa pnrsned hia inalbennatical atadiea. Even at thia early period aatro 
Bornksal ^endara were annually pubUahed at tl^a nntvetaity ; and, to the 
tawor or tlM profeMQia. ibey were eotiiely five lhn» aatrow 
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med his matHeniattcal Studies wider the noted Brud- 
zewski. Adam Zaluzianski is the Polish Linnaeus; 
and in this same age published a work entitled Mc 
thodus Herharioy in which he exhibits his sexual 
arrangement of plants. There were perhaps more 
printing-presseis at tl^d tiitee io Poland than there 
nave ever been since, or than there were in any othert* 
country of Europe at the time. There were eighty- 
three towns where they printed books ; and in Cracow 
alone there were fifty presses. The chief circum- 
stance which supported so many printing houses in 
Poland ^t this time was the liberty of thenress ; which 
aHo wed the publication Of writings or all the con** 
tending sects, which were not permitted to be printed 
elsewhere. 

Nor were the Poles less advanced in that most en- 
lightened feeling of civilization, religious toleration. 
\vhen almost all the rest of Europe was deluged 
with the blood of contending sectaries ; while the 
Lutherans vjrere perifihing in Germany^ while the 
blood of. above a hundred thousand Protestants, the 
victims of the war of persecution, and the horrid 
massacre of St. BartholomiBW, was crying from the 
gtouhd of France against the inifamous TSumvirate, 
and the hypocritical Catharine de Medicis ; while 
Mary made England a iiery ordeal of persecution, 
and even the heart of the "Virgin queen" was not 
entirely cleansed of the foul stuff of bigotry, but 
dictated the biimings of the Arians; Poland opened 
an asyliim Ibr the persecuted of all relijgibns, and 
allowed every man to worship God in his own way. 
••Mosqaes,** siys Rulhi^re,* **^re raised among 
churches and synagogues. Leopol has always been . 

WKbrn^ Tk% ^ Calaidrien CraowUnff. ere even stin in trett repute in 
4ttstr(p.^ 

It iji nUbm a singular coincidence, though |>erha])8 acarcely worth 
fvmarkingt that Copernicus as well as Newton was corieernod with the 
ninaffe ^ bis countryi Be wrote a treatise, "•Sur la Maniere d'orgt 
aiter lea MMoaies Polonaises." widely is siillin Jt)eing. 

* 'ffiatMrv'de rAnarobte-de F^logne. ' 
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the seat of three bishops, Greek, Armenian, and 
Latin ; and it was never inquired in which of theii 
three cathedrals any man, who consented to submit 
to the regulations of government, went to receive 
the con^munion. Lastly, when the Reformation was 
rending so many states into inimical factious, Poland, 
without, proscribing her ancient religion, received 
into her bosom the two new sects." All parties 
were allowed a perfect liberty of the press: the 
Catholics printed their books at Cracow, Posen, 
Lublin, &c. ; while the followers of the Confession 
of Augsburg published . theirs at Paniowica, Dom^ 
l^owa, and Szamotuly ; the Reformers at Pinczow, 
Brzesc, Knyszyn, and Nieswiez; the Arians at 
Rakow and Zaslaw ; and the Greek sectarians in 
Lithuania at Ostrow and Wilna. 
. In 1540 it was ascertained that there were not in 
the whole of Poland more tha^ 500 Christian mer* 
chants and manufacturers; while there were 3S00 
Jewish,.whQ employed 9600 artisans in working'gold, 
silver, &c., or manufacturing cloths. In the^ reign of 
Sigismund Augustus, the Jew§i were prohibited froiu 
dealing in horses or keeping, inns. ^^' 

Such was the state of his klttgdbm . when Sigis- 
mund died, in 1572. With this tiionarch. ended thie 
line of kings of the ^ouse of'^agjellon. • 

Having thus arrived at another era in our historical 
narrative, let us cast a brief view on the tract we 
have travelled over. Under the dynasty of the Jagel- 
Ions, which lasted 186 years, Poland had attained its 
perfect growth and dimensions, and its constitution 
nad.also arrived at eq^al maturity. Jewel after jewel 
has since been stolen from the crown, tilt it has be* 
come but a simple badge of official distinction. There 
being no third order whom the kings could -raise, up 
against the nibbles, which would have rendered th^ 
inonarchy limited^vbut shielded it from total subjeq- 
tton to the ansto<iracy, there was no alternative but 
to make the isovernment a perfect despotism as in 
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Russia, to preserve th6 regal authority. This was 
attempted, as we shall see, in after-years; but the 
kingrs who undertook it had not sufficient genius or 
perseverance, and' the aristocracy had attained too 

f^eat an ascendency by the diet and confedcratiQn. 
esides, the chief military forces of the kingdom were 
not composed of a distinct order, who might be won 
over to the regal side, but of the nobility and their 
retinues ; nor had the king that powerful engine, 
wiealth, in his power, — all the revenue being at the 
disposal of the diet, which was composed of the aris- 
tocracy. Under these circumstances, the king could 
(Hily be '*a jud^e," as one of the future monarchs* 
expressed himself; and the state that anomaly, a 
republic of aristocrats.f 



CHAPTER III. 

v^ri«nd t»eooroe8 tn elective Monarcby— aeligions Toleration-^Henrjr 
of Aiyou elected<>-HeBry absconds— Stephen Batory— Introduces (m 
Jesuits— Dtsciplifies the Cossacks— Origin, Mannera^ 4cc. of the C>M- 

' mek»— Siglsmand IH., Prince of Sweden, elecled—Swedes revolt, and 
expel aiginmund- Demetrius, the Russian Impoetor^War wi'h Rua- 
ria— The Poles take Moscow, and carnr the Czar Prisoner to Wartaw 
—A Pole Csar bf Rtttsta— Zolkiewski— War with Guatairus Adot- 
pbus^Wladialas VU.^The Revolt of the Cossacks- Caaimir HI.— 
Charles Gustavus overruns Poland— Is repelled— Treaty of diva— 
Project of Partition— Revolts of the Nobles- Caiiihir abdicateff tha 
ThroOB^^ifterum Veto 

SioisifUND^B funeral bell was the toQsin of anarchy 
in Poland. Being without a male heir, this last of 
the Jagellons restored the crown to his subjects for 
their disposal ; a trust which occasioned them much 

• Henry. 

t The atflte of Pdimd at fbe time of fiHgUmflnJrs death fa tecurateAr 
described Id a earioos Italian nrnnnscripC in the Harleian CcAlecttbn. It 
h entiUed, "Reladone di Polonta ^ and the author was an- ambassador 
ftmcVteiia to'Poland it tUipeitod,aaha ataiMUiiMelf tportilieto ••■• 
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fterplexity^ Tha^ nobles^ among .^wlioin . h^id apruiif 
Up that ^irit of equality and jealousy which had so 
intrenched on the regal authority, would not bend^ to 
a rival of their own order ; and with th9 same feel- 
ing which has made them in late years rathei submit 
to the domineering and treadierous interference of 
foreign powers than bear any stretch or even appear- 
ance of povirer in their peers, they preferred to look 
abroad for a king. The Polish crown thus became 
a. prize of competition fpr foreign princes* and it stiU 
possessed sufficient temptations to have many can- 
didates; for besides the opportunity that a monarch 
backed with extraneous n^rees might have of ex- 
tending the authority, there remained still many 
important privileges like interstices between the en- 
closures of the laws. The neighbouring potentates 
now began a struggle for Poland, and at length the 
unhappy country beoane th« prey of their conflicting 
interests in addition to the evils of civil dissension. 
During the interregnum which succeeded the death 
of Sigismund, the Arehbishop.of Gnesne, on whom 
the authority devolved at such times, convoked the 
diet to debate on th^ choice of a new king« In this 
meeting, which was held iu 157?, the laws were 
passed which regulated the elections. The motion 
inade by John Zamoyski. representative of Belz, in 
Gallicia, that all the nobles should have a voice in 
tiie, nomination, wa^s carried; and it was agreed that 
they should meet in a plain near Warsaw. Iq this 
diet also the coronation-oath, or pacta cowoenkt, was 
revised. The principal articles were the same as 
have been evet ^nce administered to the kiitgB<«lect : 
^tripping the monarch of all active power, making 
the crown elective, and requiring regular convoca* 
lions of the diet every two years. They bound him 

Hato Aqib9tcis4iNee, 4»c). H« .givM.m cauiK dewriptiw of tiM geom 
ptay, hktory« coounerce, ^c, as a preftipe to tbe accoont of tl^ cd^cunit 
wJUch we sbaU dMcribe in ifae next chapter. To prereat aii inteirq^ 
UofL oTtlM naniti»,,wa ^ thnwv: aw vtiaa^ ibtAUw AfpAuUv . • 



atoo to oi^rre perfeet toiemtien of religioon vmp 
ciples^ promising among themselyes {intfr no8 aiisi^ 
tlirUe$ ae rdigiofut)^ as well for. themsoltres as tbdr 
posterity, never to take up arms on account of direr- 
sity in religious tenets. ^The Roman Catholic^ how- 
ever, remained the stato religion, and the |tings.were 
bound to be of that pnrfession of faith. 

The noblea accordingly ^wssembled at Warsaw, 
armed, and with all their pomp of retinue. Several 
candidates were ^nominated, among whom wer^ Er- 
nest, son of the Emperor Ma:|cimiUaa of Austria, and 
Henry, Duke of Anjou, son of Catharine de Medicis, 
and^ broth^ of Charles IX.;, the Teigiiing^ king of 
France. The, latter was . the • successfid -competitor, 
and an, embassy waa sent to Paris to announce the 
decision. We cannot lefVain from insertkig, at fQH 
length, tho description given of this Polish deputa^ 
tian by an eyewitness then living at 'Pam: • 
. *^ It is iinpossible to expreas the general aatonnho 
nvent when we saw these ambassadoia in long robes, 
fur oaps, sabres, arrows, and quivers ; but our admi* 
Tfktion wka excessive when we saw the sumptuous- 
itess pf their equipages, Khe scabbards of their awosds 
adorned with jewels, their bridles, saddles, and hone- 
cloths decked in the same way,.aod the air of con- 
se<}uence and dignity by which they were distin- 
guished. One of the most remarkable circuroetances 
was their facility in expressing themo^elves inXiatin, 
^ench, German, and Italian. These four languages 
were as familiar to them as their vernacular tongue* 
There were only two men of rank at court who' could 
answer them in Latin, the Baron of Millau and the 
Marquis of Castelnau-Maurissi^re. They had been 
commissioned expressly to support the honour of the 
.Frenehnfktion« that had reason to blush at their igno- 
rance in this point. — ^They (the ambassadors) spoke 
plir laoffu^o with so much purity, that one would 
^ve taken them rather for men educated On the 
banks of the Seine and the Loire, than for inlutbjt 

F 



tnts of the fcouittriea which are watered by 4h^ Vir 
tula or the Dnieper, which put our courtiers to the 
blush, who knew nothing, but were open enemlet of 
all science ; so that wmn their gttesis questioned 
them, they answered only with sig:ns or blushes.*** 

Thus was Henry called to the ftrohe, and he whd' 
was eng;aged at the very moment of his election in 
fighting against the ProteiStantsf now took the tmth 
of toleration to all dissenters and sectaries. He ac« 
cepted the crown relu<rtantly ; for, although all was 
ready for the^ king's departure to Poland, %is prince 
did not hilrry to^ set out. . However 'honourable the 
object bf his- voyage, he' regahled it as an exile.^ 
Bnt no sooner had he reached Poland than he was 
informed t^ the death of his brother, and the vacancy 
of the Franch throne. Not choosing to forfeit m 
iiereditary right and the substantial authority of the 
crown orFranee, and kliowingthat the Poles' would 
not ftMoW'hifn to, swerve from his oath, which bound 
him to reside in Poland, he took the sfhgjtdar res6lii- 
tton CO -abscond, and leave the cbuntry bystealUi. 
lie was overtaken a few leagues fh>m Cracow by 
one of the Polish' nobles, but' resolutely refused to 
return.^ . , . . , c> 

This singular and unexpected event renewed XYnb 
factions^ some of which called Maximilian of Austriji 
to the throne, but were at last obliged td yield to the 
opposite party, who dvose Anne, the sister of Sigi'a- 
ttiund, and Stephen BatOry, Duke of Transylvania, 
for her husband, A. D. 1^75. 

This prince was possessed 6£ rare (Qualities and 
high talent, having raised himself by his valour, ahd 

* nutmrt de J. A. Oe T^, iu. 

t ne WM b6rie|{inff HoelieUe, WUeh iIvm in the 'po— Bwlan cT fit 

i De ThoQ, Tol. !▼. Ur. SI 

€ 'ne lUUatmu ^tPohniOt ihentloned In Cke pneedhiff cJhapter, ooih 
lauM Mill iBtaooiii or thlk pnoetding. i^hldi, mU» taaa^ Miya.'to m 
irtofOln, tluU .** n^BJl (HHr» ii •!««& iiUi^ utiDa A 



nrHliOttt the least viofonce dr eolliisioii, to the dvSUf 
domof Tmnaylirftiiia; and hlf-lras now called vpon^ 
taneously to »e Polish' throne* Nor did he degei»- 
erate after his exaltation, Tanqnishing^ the Russians 
in, a series of battlei^, distinguished by striking fea- 
tures of barbarity on the side of thie enemy, and 
yalour, chastened witlr mercy, on that of Batory. 
Peace was at length concluded by the intei^sitioa 
of Possevih, the Jesuit, and legate from the pope. 
. -This was the circumst^ce which igAie the Jesuits 
an introduction into Poland. Their order was theli 
only noted for its learning ;■ and -Batory, imagining 
he was aeting for the impforement of his people, 
intrusted to them the care df the pnivmrsity of Wtlna 
Ivhieh he had just founded. ^ Succeeding years, how- 
ever, showed them in* a very diflfi^renr character in 
Poland from teachers and peacemakers. 
• But the most politic act of this kin^Wfts the 
^dditi^'to the strength of the nathMi, effected by 
establishing a stimding avmy, and introducing- an 
improved discipline^ He now also* brought the Cos- 
sacks under some military order. It was that Cos- 
sadc tribe eaiied Zaporog XOosaet *2ap6n>fa(enses) 
that was thus rendered serviceable to Poland. The)r 
inhabited,' or rathief frequented, the islands and 
awarops of the Dnieper, ' which formed a barrier 
against their warlilEo neighbours. In the 'reign of 
ISigismimd I. they were first armed against the Tar- 
tars, and a Polishioiiceri'Dasckiewicx,: was appoint^ 
their governor; tnit no furthfsr notice, was taken of 
them till the time of Batory. The absurd and mon- 
stroira descriptions of this people and their manners, 
which w^re fqanded. oh nimbur, have been fulljr 
credited by modern Writers^ and Voltaire, who 10 
one of the greatest among fabulists, does hot fail to 
magnify the wonders.* We shall endeavour to 
Ihmw a little dearer^ light on the manners ef this 
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trflbei fittm old Authon of credit* 31i€f ftmt la Chev- 
sdier, who wrote a history of a war of the Comaf^ksy 
which will dhortlsf come under ow notice, prefaced 
with remarks on .thair manners and government 
gleaned from actual expeiience.^ The Cossacks 
werQ the southern borderers of Poland, and, like all 
other people similarly situated, .'were continuallv 
carrying on an irregular and predatory war; hence 
their name, which impdies fdunckrera.f The U kraine 
also means^cm^ier coutUryt and, in course of time, 
jtU its inhabitants wete designated Cossacks. ^ They 
were,** says Qhevalier^ ^^ only, a military body, and 
,not a.nationta3 some have) ima^oed. . We cannot 
eompare them better . than to tlie * Francarchers' 
iqrm^rly established in Fiance by Charles VIL'* 
:Th9y nuide periodical naval expeditiohs eVery season 
against the Turks, and have even advanced within 
<wo l^gues of Constantinofde^ Their rendezvous 
was in the islands of the Dnieper; and when winter 
approached, they retnrncd to. their homes. They 
generally mustered 5000 or 6000 men ; their boats 
were, sixty feet long, with ten or twelve oars on each 
side, but uiis mitist be understood lonly of their wac- 
jioats. • ^ ^ ■ 

The other author whom yte shall quote was one 
who tived at that period^ and frequently had the com- 
mand of the Cossaek. troops,. no less than the father 
of the famous Sobteaki. Even then, it. seems, they 
were- the subject of curiosity and fable4 •" I will 
describe,^ saya he^ ^^ their origin, manners, and cus- 
.... . . ^ . : . - , . - V 

, * Th6,«4ltqr ^4lie TaUflab d« la Mople weioa» to imtgtne 1m ia thn 
llist wha,ltas noticed Chevalier'a work; in tbis, however, he is mia- 
taken, for the author of |&at heterogentoiM eoihpihition, The History of 
Polftnil, val.,xxxiT. of the Universal HiMotf. quotes itf or jMUw mis- 
.flwMH it.-r8ee Tableau de la Polofne, Chodzko^ e^ion^ vi4l L p. .464* 
Hnd Univ. Rtst. Vot xxxiv. p. 165, Chevalier's ^k Ivas published .at 
•Faria in 1««3. 

. t Other iotevpreiatioqa arefiven by soane authors, bdt ^eamiofly fhr* 
fetched. 

t One of his expressions is, qvandoquidem hmetenu* hmgi ttU^puM 
wtr varioi^mUi/amanktqrvm pvrvagari cognMeammM ' 
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fonts, %l|icli I am acquaaltefd wHh bt henwnrr ani 
lunre myself witnessed. They are chiefly of Rus* 
siaii oripn, thongh many criminal refagees from 
Poland, Germany, &c. are to be^fonnd among: them. 
They profess the religion of- the Greek Church.-^ 
They hare fixed their residence in those naturally 
fortified places which are watered by the Dniester.^— 
Their business is war, and whisn they are shut up, aS 
it were, in their nest (tanqwtm tUdwo aliquo cffixt)^ 
they consider it illegal to neglect athletic sports foi 
any other pnrsuits. They live sparingly, by huntiiig 
and fishing.-r-They support Uieir wiyes and fami- 
lies with plunder.* They are governed by a prsefect 
^etman), whose sceptre is a reed, and who is chosen 
by acclamation in a tumultuouif matii\er. — ^He has 
absolute power of life and death. He has four 
lewn covnsellors.-^The Poles have given thenr the 
IVychtymirow, iq Kiovia.^Long habit has fitted 
them roar maritime warfare. Tliey use boats, on 
the sides of which they can occasionally fasten flat 
bundles of reedsi to buoy them' up, and resist the 
violence of the waves and winds. With these boats 
they sail with great rapidity, and ve^y often take the 
laden Turkish vessels. Not many of them use 
lafices {frameii^ but they are all fumtshed with 
arquebuses (sclopetis) ;f and in this kind of warfare 
the kings of Poland can match the infantry of all the 
monarchs in the world. They fortify their camps 
with wagons ranged in several rows ; this they call 
to^or, and make them thefr last refuge from an 
overbearing enemy. The Poleiif were obliged to fur* 
ntsh them with arms, provisions) and forage for 
• 

.*Parti totfes prodA loeupletati, vei Untum ecooomies ram mribni 

gHberli qwmm navyt.-r-P. Hi. Commeni.Chotin, BM. Qow difilowB 
thifl ftom VoltairoTacoount, " Ha ne soanVent point de ftmmip dtm 
«ix,.mai« Us vont enleveif t<NU 1m enfknia A Tingt et tient* Umim A la 
IWMte. iBt/*^Hi*t. rf Chatlu XI f. hook 4. 

. t T1kia,it raiiat M i^membend, was in the tlma of JaoMsSoblMU, aftv 
jlptaiy had diaeijirtined thpm. 

Fa . ■ • ' - 
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Mr hones.*'* ' 8iieh were the men whom JBatorjr 
enlisted in the Polish senrice. Jh the year 1576 he 
divided them into six regiments, and appointed supe- 
rior and subordinate officers over Uinem. *' They 
were then only infantry,^ says Chevalier, ^but 
Batory joined to them ^000 horse, and in a short 
time they consisted chief y of cavalry.^ Their chief 
was called hetmaUf or aUaman ; and the king pre- 
sented him with the following articles as ensigns of 
authority,— a flag, a horse-tail, a staff,, and a mirror. 
Rozjrnski was their first hetman appointed by Batory. 

It is said that the king had formed the design of 
extending the regal authority, but death frustrated 
It in 1686. Few monarcbs are more respected by 
(he Poles th^n the one whom we have just described ; 
And, compared with many of the Polish sovereigns, 
he certainly deserved, the. title conferred on him, 
*/n repuhlicd plus ^dm rex,^ 

Violent factions, m consequence of this event, were 
formed at the diet of election,, and both Maximilian 
of Austria, and Sigismund, Prince of Sweden, were 
next elected to the throne. Sigismund^s party pre* 
yailedt and took Maximilian prisoner, A. D. 1587. 
The suecessful competitor did not make an un- 
generous use of his advantage, but liberated him^ 
and rejected the offered ransom, saying, *' I will not 
add insult to misfortune. I shall give Maximilian 
bis liberty, and not oblige him to buy it.**! 

* ComnMnitarionim C3iodnenMs Belli Libri Tras, Auetora Jacob* 
SdbiesU. DantiiKi, 1646. We hadilnvMC clumed the credit of bein^ 
the firat to make known tlieae aocoanta of the Goeeacka, and eifnee th» 
fhbDlom stories about them* wbeiLwe perceived tlmt S^lrandjr had been 
befinre as in quoting Sobieski'a book, and he particolariy aconta Voltaire's 
fhbles. We must take the liberty of noticing one little mistranslalioa 
ttid anaehroniftn. The Cdssacks' '**elopeta'* were not **pistoM*.^^ 
BAlvandif* Hist, de PotofiU aviott et t&u* U Koidetn ^oKetki, 18S0L 
V0l.i.p.«6. 

f Ciamp! has nqblislKid at Florenee a Latin mannserlpt on the stmggli 
between Maximilian and Sifisnrand. It is oiaonoTOt ; bat the ediior 
■ttribittes It to John UlidhaM Brotol, the Vrnctian, who was eufased bf 
Batory to write a histonr of Poland. Tbe iMrrptiTe unlhrtvaaMiy hriiilii 
oflTat the Mpcivity of MaiimHiaa 
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8tjvismiind*« famtly was related to the Jafellons 
oil tins fefnale side, whick reconciled tlie Poles to hit 
accession. ' His reign commeiiced with war; for the 
Turks, continually harassed by the Cossacks, and 
not being able to revenge themselves on that vagrant 
people any more than if they were an annoying 
swarm of locusts, called the Poles to account for 
the actions of their dependants. After considerable 
slaughter, which was interesting only to the victors 
and the victims, and of no service but to rid the 
Ukraine of a few thousand cut-throat robbers, 
peace was effected by the intervention of an £nglish 
ambassador. < 

Sigism«nd*s father dying about this time, the 
Swedish crown was- bequeathed to the Polish king; 
but the ^Swedes, who bald adopted the reformed 
religion of Luther ever since the time of Gustavus, 
were apprehensive of the government of a Roman 
Catholic, as Sigismund was, and ds he was obliged 
to declare himself before he could ascend the Polish 
•throne. Nor were- their fears groundless, for his 
very first acts were a bad omen for the Protestant 
religion.* He was accompai^ied by a popish legate, 
by wtiose advice he demanded that there should be 
a itoman Cathc^ie chapel in every town, and ex- 
pressed his determination to be crowned by the pope's 
deputy. This was borne with impatience ; but when 
the king attempted to enforce his will with Polish 
troops, the murmur of discontent was raised, to the 
f^iout of rebdlion, and all the attempts of the bigot 
king to trample down the Swedes to obedience were 
of no avait 

Sigisratlnd*S' a^ention was now directed to the 
^ing^ar events which occurred at this time in 
Russia ; • and he furnished Demetrius, a young 
^atmant of the csarship, with assistance to obtam 
0iB pMcBded tights. The story of this impostor 

•1 



gnr flucli he aeems to be now genenSfyvonfesBti) 
noB anoUier chapter for the Romance of Hiatory* 
The ezar, John II. of Ruasia, left at hia death a soii» 
Demetrinsy only nine yeara <<^d, and^ another of the 
name of Theodore, twenty. The latter speceeded 
his father, and Demetrius was intrusted to the care 
of his motlier, who devoted herself to his education 
in the retired castle of Ufflitz. T^heodore married 
the sister of Boris, one of his ehief ofiieers, whom 
he loaded with favours. The ingrate's ambition 
was only sharpened -by his exaltation, and on the 
death of his master there- would be no obstacle to 
his ascent to the throne but Demetrius. This was 
soon repiioved; ther^ was no difficulty in finding 

** A feHofw bj tfnb band of nature muted, . 
Quoted «Bd flijiMd to do i deed of aliaiiM ;^ 

and the youth disappeaved. Boris at )ength obtained 
the thrown, but found it a cr^wn of thorns. The 
dreadful visions which ^ murder the curtained sleeps 
0f guilt haunted the royal assassin, and something 
more, than a phantom ^* shouted in his ear^ .Deme- 
trius ! The king was told that he was still alive, and 
that another child had been the victim of his am- 
bition. A Demetrius was at this time in Poland* uid 
he armed against Boris enemies more powerful ovef 
a villain than remorse of conscience. This young 
jnan merely repeated the comedv,ol' rather tragedy^ 
of > errors which was played by the slave Clemens m 
the time of Tiberius,* and by Perkin Warfoeek in 
the reign of Henxy YII. It seems that he waB 
originally a monk of the same age that his prototype 
•would have been; and, as the story runs, he also 
resembled him in two singular particulars,—- one aim 
shorter than the other, and a wart on his cheek 
This coincidence probably first urged. him to. com- 
meuoe the imposture, and the unsettled state of 

* Tlw deaeription of tbia ainnlir impoatiM la gtrea fa 
Abb. Mb. tt. cap. 9S) and 49 * 



Rustta Eitd ^ difficulty of being detected migiit 
iMve eneooniced him in the denign. He in coinse 
of time took refuge with Mniszech, palatine of Sanr 
domir in Poland^ , who was a designinff, bad char- 
acter) and promised him asststanoe provided he would 
tolerate the Itoman Catholic religion in RussiSt and 
marry his daughter Martina. Sigismuad could not 
openly advocate the -cause of the ioopostor, but 
allowed his nobles to do so ; and by their aid Derae^ 
trius was seated on x\fe Russtan throne. His leigB 
did not last long, iar the Russians rebelled and 
murdered him with a great number of his Polish 
adherenti. But the soid oC Demetrius had a second 
smdeven a thiird* metempsychosis; and the last 
impostor wasneqoally defeikled and patronised by the 
Poles as the first. Mariana received him asa resti* 
tiitioa from the grave,t ^and. Mniszech as another 
stepping-stone to power to supply the place of the 
^rmen Sigismund, urged on by the Jesiiits, who 
were now in his full confidence^ and further stimu- 
Itited by the ambition of conquering Russia, invaded 
that eonntiy, pretemiing that he e«me as an avenger 
of bis murQered subjects. ZoUciewski^ who, as his 
kinsman writes, was made both chancellor and 
grand-general (06 ma mstgmainj'empublicam menta)^ 
eommstfided the troops^^and-enteritig Moscow, took 
prisoner Basil Schouisky, the new czar, and his 
prQt^her. The kitag's 8<»n, Wl^isUs; was iset on the 
throne, and thus' Pol^d vi^as once the disposer, of 
that crowh whteh is now -worn' by its despot. He 
was, however, soon deposed, and Sigismund did not 
attempt to reinstate him. iSolkiewski had the honour 
of entering . Wa:rs9 w with a Russian czar in his train, 



*^ Thii fkree WW «et8d •yvftllM iMiRk tifiM^ ^ 

T 'TM« tkemtMialiee espMea man Umn any Ahif elM <tb« deee^loa 
•r dMPMiiinech temtty; 'Cteaipi^ |» wIimi w« have befiw* aUuded, law 
publisiaed an " Emme Critico," with anedilad doeunemaoonoeraing Um 
fattary orB«walilM,^t w mt Umha ilp not allow any H g i ^wnmn , wa 
tiaatlBiw tly fwilfir to ternt ftia awn aiiiaiott on to ttwfila. 

t Tba natenial frea^crand&tbcar of Jobn SofakakL 
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and leavmj^ monuments of bis Tietories, iHiichteftr 
been the object»of thepettyspheof Peter tfae Oiesl 
snd Cathanne.* 

Sigismtmd had not abandoned' Ins plan- of regain^ 
in^ the crown of Sweden»-.and witn this view he 
jomed with Ferdinimdy the {Smperor of Oennany, 
and assisted' him against the voyroifle of Transyl- 
vaiiia, i^o exposed him; The Transy^ranian was 
in alHanee with the 8)iltan» and itrg&i him to make 
ft divene^on on thef side ci Moldavia, which at thai 
time was under the power of the Turks. The Pala* 
tine of Moldavia had ini4ted tlie Poles to his assist- 
ance, and accmtUogiy th^ famous Zolkiew^i, the 
donquepor of Russia, mamhed into that country witb 
8000 regcdar troops, and irregular fonse&of Oossacko 
and Moldaviah refugees amounting to about 30,000'. 
"Die Turkish -army was ehiedy composed of Tartars, 
and numbered nearly 70j00a Zolkiewski, notwith- 
standing the dis|)arity>of forces, obliged4he Tartam 
to. give way; iHit being almost abandoned by his 
auxiliaries, and bis kttkf band being reduced to little 
better than 5O0O, he was obliged to retieai. like aU 
ex^eiienced generals^ iSolkiewEiki cotdd play the 
losing as well as the winning" game'^ and an eight 
da^ maixsh in the; face of a numerous aitny, used 
to irregular wariSBure^ must have feqnired some-tactics 

*. Ip Che ch^vl at Wwmw, Armeriy beTonfiiiC to t|ie ]>oninicutti, 
inn deponted the mivuiui of thefid illuatrioiui ctptiTes. The iMiM 
tvtte glTta lip to the RimnHuis alnhe pMwe of 1694, bvuhe moawnsM 
«}llrerDldiie4. In die reign of- SianiataiwAngMtii^ Catharine pf4«i!tfl 
hfs avbaMador, Rapnin tobxeakthe narUe tabto( bearing the inriakiq* 
IHflcrtiRtQaihtldwkKr " ^ 

. AMChriftiD«l911ii I 

liegi^ refvinDii estTraihim . 

* Sigtsmundito m., rei Folonitt et SnecNe, ' ' 

BzereiCa Moachoritico ad CltMinnm caao, MoaooThe MetrapMi <lw!Hieaf 
ieoepla, Smplensco Aeipiibliea^ leaatotok . ' 
Baaflea Siliyaeto niagm> 4iK4']lfea6efTMe, el ftairi^ipw-DenMriomq^ 

EActo, eapiivta jure beiU recq|Ma« el ua aree Ocalbenai aab eaato^la 
itia, iblqM vita ftmetia, Ste. 



la tkr CAateott Rof«U ef Waraaw Ihere waa m Minting t ^piea^ o ttng 
UieeapiiTityttrtha aamBperaaoa) whicb'P«leroaiiaed>to ha daatmyadli 
the time of Angustna n. ..' 
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«itul maiwff^nneiit*. < Ifistomns compare this retro 
grack? moTemeal to *^the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand ;^^ aad no doubt the Poliish grand-general, if he 
had boBstod- a Greek tongue and a Greek sword 
would hare made a9 wonderful, a narrative as X^no* 
ohotu But Zolkie waki was to sutTer a. diflferent fate ; 
for when the troops, had reached the Dniester, they 
were paniestruek' at. the sight of the. enemy, and 
^fled in disorder,^ **.2olkrew6ki,^ eays Ui^ Polish 
historian),* ^ like Paulus iBmilius, disdained to sur- 
vlire his defeat, and with. the s^mie valour which had 
tnariced hw life he fell fighting for his country, and 
faovered with wounds, on the banks pi th^ Dnicstert 
Bear the town of .Mohilow.*^ Hi? ;son was taken 
prisoner, but b^ih. bodies were rvdeengied and hunted 
in che-same gra^^ witKlhia. inscription c 

, • • • • . ^■.. -. • • . 

This tolce from the tomb uifed their descendant 
Sobieski to exact retfiitmtion from the Turks*! , 

This wws only th^ si||iial for fresh war: the sultan 
BowhesUfo^ Ms troops in persoo,^ but was eventually 
obliged to mak<; peace. J 

WMe the Poles were thus engaged in the south, 
the Swedes wefe making inroads in the north* 
Si^iennnid had not -qnietfy given up the crown of 
Sweden \ ^t although his exertions were friiitiess, be 
siill'dMirished Uie hope of recovering it. ThePolish 
king foufid an opponent in Gustavus Adolphus,.wbo 
was ^now on the thn>n6, aad who withstood, not 
merely the Poles, but almost all continental JBuxoj]^ 
at least the G&tholie part. Utooia, the(|i|nnt pf 
junction between the two kingdoms, was the, seat 
of wstt^ After some triilng struggles, Gustavus 
look the field in 1626» a^ ktil siege to mga,. This 

- * IHiMODttllil 

t Coyw,yi9 4e(36biMM. . . />: ^ 



town surrendered in six weeks, and the Sweditli liif 
drove out the Jesuits, who were its* ^perpetual tor« 
mentors. But SigismHnd W9is too stubborn to be 
taught the inutility of resisting the gve^ Gtmtavus ; 
he would not see in him any thing but a young hot- 
headed competitor, and not the determined cham- 
Eion of the'« Thirty Ycafs' War.** Battle lost after 
attle hi<:reased tne demands of the ¥»wedes, and 
lessened the poorer of the Poles. Th^ I^olish king vms 
also tlie dupe of the courts of Vienna and Madrid,whoae 
interest it was to nistke him di¥ert Gustavus from the 
rest of Europe, and in cottseqiience they promised to 
assist hiiA with mon^y snd troops. These promises 
i^ere never kept, and Sigtsmtrnd oontinued obsti- 
nately to gnaw the file; The city <rf DdMsstgf how- 
ever, defended itself very vigorcMCisly; th^ 8wedi^ 
admiral was. killed, aiM}. Gustavus obl^^ed to raise 
the siege. But the continued run of ul-fortune at 
length opened thci eyes of the Poles to their own 
folly and the treacheryJjaf ; ^eir pretended allien; 
and Sigismund was happy to make peace fOr six 

?ears, by which he rei^gned Livonui 'and part -of 
'lussia, in 1629. * > ,- 

Sigismund terminated this, reign of trouble ia 16d3. 
Ever the dupe of the Jesuits^ who ^were. in his per- 
fect confidence, he lost one kingdom ^d weaJcened 
another which* was so unfortunate as to eontinne 
l^er his power. Poland, the land of toterdtton, 
'Was now the scene of religions contest, and the 
Pirotestants were deprived of all placea-of truslatid 
power. Genertil dissatisfaction resulted, and the 
nobles had formed a confederation against their king 
'lxrl607;<htit not ^being veiy reaolute, they failed in 
'^ carrying their poitit. Ih 1609 these confederations 
were authorised by law. The spirit of eontemion, 
bowever, still continued to divide house against 
house, and the father against his son^ inurferance 
•Added totbe verTa. chains, and: put. an etebltrgo on 
commerce. Such were the effects for which PelaBd 
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W9td itidebted-lo Sigismutid ill. He not oely c<lBi« 
mitted actual ilijury, but sowed freik seeds by in* 
trttsfing great power te the Jesuits. *^ He had, in 
short," sajB a French writer, ^ two faults, whieh 
generally oceasicm great miirfortimes^—- he was rtry 
silly, and very obstihate." 

^me time after the accession of Wladislas YII.^ 
Bon of Sigismund, to the throne, died Gostavus 
Adolphus, which event enabled the Poles to oblige 
the Swedes to resign their conquests^ and make a 
firmer peace in t^, at Starosdoif« .Had all the 
acts of the new king l^en. dictated by the same good 
policy, Poland woiild hxre been saved mudi loss of 
strength and tntluence. 

The Polish nobles were jealous of the independ- 
ence of the Cossacks, so different from the state of 
their own serfs ; the Jesuits could not bear to tolerate 
them in their adherence to the doctrines of the Greek 
chureh, and longed U> make them Catholics; tl^ 
king, perhaps, was swayed by both reasons ; so that, 
the sovereign, nobles, and Jesuits all united to prune 
the almost lawless freedom of that wild but usefii 
tribe, smd from this time may be dated th^ir aliena- 
tion from the Polish interest. Wladislas ordered 
forts, to be erected in' the Ukraine to awe them ; and 
the Cossacks armed in ^ defence of their right, but 
were defeated. In defiance of treaties, the Poles 
vilia^usly butchered their hetman and many other 
prisoners. A compact made after this, binding the 
victors to withdraw their troops and restore the 
Cossacks to their full liberty, was as soon broken; 
the diet ordered the number of forces in the TTkraine 
to be increased, and that they should be reduced to 
the same state of subjection as the serfs. Thd 
Polislh nobles seemed to imagine that oaths and en* 
gagement9 wei^ not binding with uncivilized people ; 
tor they committed all kinds of outrages on themy 
both personal and general : at leng<yi anact^intol* 
etMe injustiee drove the CQ$8aeks again to reM 
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and they wei^ obtaining^ many adTantages when 
death carried off their tyrant, Wladislas, in 1648. 

But the former bigot was succeeded by another : 
John Casimir, younger brother of the late king, was 
called to occupy the throne just vacated. Casimir 
was a Jesuit by principle, education, and character ; 
and the pope gave him a cardinal's hat, to free him 
from his religious ties that he mightassume the crown. 

Under this king the Cossacks were as badly treated 
as under his predecessor. The Polish nobles con* 
tinned to oppress them, and Casimir connived at 
the injustice ; at length, however, a notorioi^ act of 
villany roused them to revolt. Chmielnicki, a man 
of some influence in the Ukraine, was deprived of 
a small tract of land by the Polish governor; and ' 
resenting the oppression, asserted his right, and 
taunted that officer as a tyrannical upstart. The 
governor, incensed at his resistance, imitated the 
violence of the other Polish nobles, carried off 
Chmielnicki's wife, and set fire to his house, in which 
his infant child perished. Chmielnicki drew his 
sword to revenge his wife's dishonour, and his child's 
death, and joined the rebel Cossacks, who made him 
their leader. It was about this time that Casimir 
came to the throne, and feeling that the Cossacks 
were the 'aggrieved party, he refused to prosecute 
the war, but endeavoured to conciliate them by 
writing to the hetman and confirming him in his 
office. The Cossack chief withdrew his forces, and 
negotiations were in progress ; but the nobles, con- 
federating at the instigiation of the aristocrats^ put 
an end to these pacific measures with the sword. 
The Cossacks taught the Poles that they could de- 
fend their own liberty as well as that of their former 
allies and present oppressors. The rebel forces left 
behind them awake of blood and devastation. They 
advanced into Poland, and even invented the king in 
his camp at Zborow. The Cossacks, were credo- 
U>U8 ; and believing a people who had deceived them 
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00 often, consented to negotiate. It was then agreedi 
in 1649, that they should have the free use of their 
privileges and reugion.* 

This treaty did not satisfy the nobles, who were 
both foiled in their undertaking and humiliated by 
their defeat; they therefore determined to pay no 
more attention to it than the preceding agreements* 
Before the end of the year, the diet announced its 
intention of reducing the Cossacks to obedience* 
Casimir made the expedition quite a crusade, and 
received a sacred helmet and sword from Pope In- 
nocent X. His preparations were on as great a 
scale as if he designed the subjugation of a powerful 
nation, instead of a few thousand rebels, as they de- 
nominated the Cossacks ; besides an army of 100,000 
nobles, he assembled a body of 50,000 of the foreign 
troops who had fought in the thirty years' war. The 
hetman, not terrified at this gigantic armament, allied 
himself with the cham of the Tartars, and encoun- 
tered the Poles. Victory declared in favour of the 
oppressors, and the Cossacks were dispersed ; but 
the hetman had yet sufficient resources to obtain a 
peace in 1651. Submission to despotism is a dis- 
tasteful lot, and happily cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be made a duty by the strictest treaties or 
vows, according to the well-known principle of 
moral philosophy, that improper promises are not 
binding ; so thought the Cossacks without the aid 
of a system of ethics, and submitted to the Rus- 
sians in 1654. Alexis was then czar: he gladly re- 
ceived his new subjects ; and assigning, as a pretext 
for war, an omission which the Poles had made in 
one of his titles, marched two armies into Poland, 
one towards Smolensko, and the other towards "Kiovr. 

While the Russians were ravaging the east, an- 
other and no less f(Mmiidable enemy was arming on 

*TliB<lilitai7ortlilswir.if fkBn by Chtvaller In ttowodc 
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JkB north. Casimir, wiao mak bcneeith the Imrdea 
bf one crown, would not resign the family preten- 
sions to another, — ^that of Sweden; and when Chns^ 
tine, abdicating about this time, appointed her cousin, 
Charles Gnstavusyher heir, he protested vehemently 
against the succession. Charles Gu8tan» armed in 
defence of his right ; and perceiring that in one of 
tile letters from Casimir, mily two et eeUras were 
used after his titles^ instead of tivee, made it a pre- 
text for declaring war. It is snppiwed that he was 
^so instigated by the Polish Tice-ehanceUor, whose 
wife the cardinal*king, Casimir, had seduced ; and 
who was afterward banished, and took refuge at 
Stockholm. Charles GustaTus marched into Poland 
with 60,000 troops ; discontent and leTolt increased 
Aeir number with Poles, and the Swede entered 
Warsaw. The contemptible John Casimir fled to 
Silesia, and Charles Gustavus was master of Po# 
land. But the nobles were sobn disgusted with 
tiieir new tyrant ; and in 1056 they confederated in 
Gallicia, and Casimir joined the confederacy^ For- 
tune smiled still more favourably: Alexis, jealous of 
the growkig power of Sweden, withdrew his troops; 
and even the hetman, who had received an envoy 
from Casknir^ was satiated with revenge, and retired 
to the Ukraine. Charles was obliged to letraee his 
steps, and Casimir reached Warsaw again. It is pie- 
tended that Charles Gustavus now proposed a par^ 
tiitionof Poland between Prussia and Austria; but, 
fortunately for the kingdom, the czar declared war 
against Sweden, and diverted the conqueror horn his 
design. The Elector of Brandebui^ concluded m 
treaty of peace at Wehlau on the 19th of September, 
1657, satisfied with obtainihg the independence of 
ihical Prussia. . Austria offered assistance now the 
danger was over ; and the treaty of Oliva was eon* 
eluded on the 3d of May, 1660, between Pohmd, 
Prussia, and Sweden. Casimir resigned aS preten- 
sions to the Swedish crown, and ceded Livonia to 
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Swedea. It must not be forgotten, that th0 et ttUrm 
of the King of Sweden's title were arranged to his 
satisfaction in one of the articles of this treaty. Part 
of the third article rans, ** Dictis Tero tittdis etinsig- 
nibns non utentur ad serenissimos reges regnumque 
Sueciae in Uteris aliisve diplomatibus aut scriptus, sed 
observabitur ab utrinque receptus hactenus modus 
abbreviandorum titulorum cum et caeterationibus, itir 
ut post verba Magnus Dux Lithuaniae tres et cstera- 
' tiones in titulo sei^nissimi modemi Regis Poloniae et 
▼idissim post veiba Magnus Princeps Finlandiae, trea 
et caeterationes in titulo serenissimi Regis Sueci® 
adficiantur." 

Thus was Casimir freed from this terrible coalition 
which had threatened to forestall the fate of his un- 
fortunate kingdom.* But even before the treaty of 
Oliva was concluded, the Poles, instead of conciliat- 
ing all parties, passed a decree, in the diet against 

* RnlhiAre tdhi us that a Bwediah ambaMaoor waa employed to pi** 
pose aecpetly a treaty between AaaCria, Sweden, and Pnisaia, to divide 
Poland between thent ** I have disieoTered," aaya he, " tbia bnportaot, 
and till now unknown circnmalailce, intbe archiyea offoreifn aSblra Ib 
France." He does not, howeter, gif Ma authortties ; and the firilov^nc 
extraota A«bii tbe Freneh aanbaaaador'a deg|)atchea expose a lather dif 
ferent combination of eircamatancea. 

** Tbey (the Polea) wiA to get rid of the aid of Aaatria, wUch ghraa 
them nmeii nMire troable than ad vantafe. They know that the emperor 
and tbe Elector of Brandeburg wiah for a continuation of the war, with 
the view that Poland muat neceasarily ftll tato their handa,** atnae 
Charles Oaatama wavid be engage«i in oppaaiac Baaaia. 

" From the camp be&ta Thorn, 
•*2Nov. 1858.'» 

** The Aoatiian rainiatera will take ererr ofiportunky to throw new 
difficuUiea in the way of the treaty, and (he ttoaaiana to break that which 
they made at WUna, and to ally tbemselTea with the Swedes. Whtf 
gtrea the Poles the more appKhenifon is, the information they have 
RceiTed that the czar has a treaty in hand with Sweden.— -The houae of 
Auatria, which adviaea tbia pominataon (the auccesaion of tbe czar to the 
Pbliah ttaroue) which it would not wish to take place, flattera ftaelf wHh 
Che hope of then aeoing the Polea obKced to submit to it for pretection 
flgainat the grand-duke, or that he will be reduced to the necessity of 
athariag the kingdom with her, and will be contented with a part, not 
being able to hare the whole. 

** From <he camp befinre Thorn, 

«« Oct. 1688." ^ 

FVom the deapatehea of Da Lumbraa, the IVendi ambaaiwdnr td F»* 
And; MBBPf the Had elan Mannacripta. 
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the Arians, most of whom had sided with SwedoDj 
and persecuted them with cohfisf^tion, exile, anj 
death. Another rupture also broke out with the 
€V>s8acks ; the haughty noblesinfringed on the treaty 
they had made with them in 1658, and the Ukraine 
again submitted to Russia. ** Since then," .says Sal* 
vandy, ^ Warsaw has seen them keeping guard at the 
gates of her palace." 

Hie Poles kept the Russians at bay, and the famous 
John: Sobieski distitiguished himself in these cam* 
pftigns ; but they were obliged to make peace in 16^ 
By the treaty, Seyeria and the Ukrakie, on tiie east 
of the Dnieper, were ceded to Russia ; the Cossacke 
(Zaporienses) were to be under the joint dominion of 
both states, ready to serve against the Tiirics when 
required, and were to have the free exercise oi their 
religion. 

"niis reign was as unfortunate in its internal policy 
as in its foreign relatimig. The king was entirely at 
the mercy of his queen, his mistresses, and the Jesuits* 
Many of the nobles, during the Swedi^ inyasion» 
had urged the necessity of choosing a successor to 
the throne who might be able to fight their cause ; 
and many went so far as to wish the monarchy to 
become Hereditary.* The emperor was proposed by 
many; but the queen, Maria Louisa, exerted herself 
to ensure the succession to the French prince Condd, 
and in the diet of 1661 the king himself made the pro- 
posal. This uncohstitutional proceeding produced 
great murmurs aimong the nobles ; the diet was dis- 
solyed ; and the seeds of serious reyolt were thus 

* '* I hare seen anne of ttePoIisbmlniMeravwIiolui^ stated, fhttt if 
t)ie vnx coDthioesi with Sweden, &c., tbeT shall be obliged to elect -n 
aocoessor who will be^oapable cf re-establishinff their afflOrs, and they 
see none who is oiore able to do so than tiie Archdoke LeoixM.— BesidBa, 
the yic»«hanoellor» who fbUows this party, did not hesitate to say that 
theliberty of the Poles was prejudicial to them, and that it was deairaHia 
they shoold hAve an iMraditary king."— D« Lumtota^ai iVft. 1067, JTAt 

XfecqNrtck(& , 
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Bown which harassed Casimir during the rsst of his 
tteign.* 

Casimir, worn out by these and other troubles^ 
took the resolution of resigning the sceptre which he 
could not wield« and resuming his reli|;ious habit. 
He had been told in the diet " that the Calamities of 
Poland oould not end but with his reign;" and he 
addressed that diet in the following woras: — 

^ Ptopls of Poland, 
*' It is now two hundred and eighty yeajs that you 
have been governed by my family. The reign of vfy 
aneelstors is past, and mine is going to expire. Fa* 
tigued by the labours of war, the cares of the cabinet^ 
and the weight of age ; oppressed with, the burdens 
^nd solioitudes of a reign of more than twenty-one 
years; — I, your king and father, return into your 
hands what the world esteems above all things — ^a 
crown; and choose for my throne sii( feet- of earth* 
where I shall sleep in peace with my fathers." 

After his abdication he retired to' France, where he 
was made abbot of the monastery of St. Germajn- 
des-Pr^s. 

It was in this king's reign that the Uherum veto, or 
prtvilege of th6 deputies to stop all proceedings in 
the diet'by a simple dissent, first assumed the form 
of a legal custom. . ** The leaven of superstition and 
bigotry," says Rulhiere,t ''began to ferment and 

* In tldff diet Gaaimlr pfdnoanoed these remarksVle words, which hate 
been constn^ aa a singular prophecy of the dismembennent of Pdand : 
** I hope I may be a ftdse prnphet ux stating that von have to Aar the di*- 
memberment of the republic. The Russifms (Momus et Russi) wiU 
attempt to san the grand-dotehy of Lithuania as Ihr as the rims Bug 
and Narew, and almost to the Vistula. - The Elector of Brandeburg will 
have a design on Greater Poland and the neighbouring palatinates, and 
will contend for the aggrandiBement of both Piiissias. The house of 
Aostria will turn iu attention to Cracow and the adjaeent palatinates.* 
Aolhi^ pretends that Casimir had Ihe mysterious treatv in his eye whea 
lie spoke these prophetic words i Ink a more nature) solution of the qustt* 
tkm is found in the letters before mentioned, which show that the appn- 
lienaions Casimir expresses were not confined to Um. 

t Hisloliede rAoarchJIe de Fttlogne, toI. 1. p. 41. 
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blend itself with all the other vices of the constitn*' 
tion; they then became closely ignited, and their 
iunction defied all remedy. It was then that in the 
Bosom of the national assembly sprung up this sin- 
ffular anarchy, which, under the pretext of making 
8ie constitution more firm, has destroyed in Polaira 
all sovereign power. — The right of single opposition 
to general .decrees, although always admitted, was 
for a long time not acted upon. There remained but 
one step to cpmplete the destructive system, and that 
vrjBiS taken in 165S,.imder the reign or John Casimir. 
A Polish noble named Sizinski, whom his contempo- 
raries have denounced to tlie indignation of posterity, 
having left the diet at the period allowed for its reso- 
lutions, and by his voluntary absence preventing the 
possibility of any unanimity, the diet considered that 
it had lost its power by the desertion of this one 
deputy." A precedent iso absurd, but so easily imi- 
tated, eould not fail to have the most pernicious 
effects. 

There can only be one opinion on this king's reign : 
he deserves any character rather than that of ^ the 
Polish Solomon ;" nor can we agree with the whole 
of the assertion that , . 

• 

" He made fio ware, and dtd not gain 
> New lealnw to lo0Q them back ^gain, 
And (save debates in Warsaw's diet) 
He reigned in most unseemly quiet."* 

His reign, unfortunately for Poland, was any tiling 
but an ''unseemly quiet," and has added another 
proof of the bad effects of ingrafting the sceptre on 
the crosier. 

The introduction of the Jesuits by Batory had a 
great effect on the progress of learning in Poland. 
The curious, however, count up 711 Polish authors 
in the reign of Sigismund III. The Polish language 
became more generally diffused in Lithuania, Gal 
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licia, yolh3mia, &c.9.wbere fonnerly the Russian 
was the prevalent dialect. The close intercourse 
'Which commenced with France during the unfortu« 
nate administration of John Casimir introduced many 
of the comforts of cirilizatibn ; travelling was ini« 
proved in Poland, inns were buUt on the high roads, 
and carriages came into general use. But sadly did 
learning languish in this stormy reign. The incur- 
sions of the Swedes, Cossacks, and Tartars swept 
away the libraries, broke up all Hteraxysociety, anil 
commerce shared the same fate. 
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Many were found ready to take up the, crown 
which Casimir had laid down ; and among other can- 
didates appeared the eldest son of the czar, the Duke 
of Neuburg, Prince Charles of Lorraine, and the 
Prince of Cond^. But neither of these was consid- 
ered an eligible person; and faction, which makert 
nations the dupes of trivial circumstances and feelAe 
indiTiduals^ raised anobscure mottk to the sovereignty. 
This event seems to have -disappointed more than the 
ostensible competitors. The ^'famous'' John Sobi^ 
eskif who was now both grand-general and grand- 
marshaU . which offices gave him almost absolute 
power both in civil and military affairs, 
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-thoufht one step liigter 



Would set JbMm'higheot,'* 

and was secretly clearing the way to take this de- 
cisive step* • He succeeded so far as to persuade the 
Poles to reject the foreigners and choose a Piast ;* 
but not the individual whom the great general wished 
to introduce. *' Jf at this juncture,** says his biog- 
iapher,t **he flattered himself with the hopes of the 
crown, the illusion was of short duration." A tu- 
multuous movement, which was of uncertain origin, 
called to the throne a Polish gentleman, obscure, un- » 
known, and deformed, who was not invested with 
any office, who had never transacted any public 
Dusiness, and who him^lf rejected this unexpected 
honour with a shudder of apprehension. Michael 
Koribut Wiegnowieyki was descended from the Ja- 
gellons ; but shrinkmg from Uie field of strife which 
nad led his ancestors to the throne, he shut himself 
up in a monastery of Warsaw, in hope that he might 
live unmolested, and go down to the grave unob- 
served. He was almost dragged to the ^rone, and 
wept at being obliged to bear what so many were 
longing for, 1669. Casimir, on being informed of 
his late subjects' choice, said, "What! have they 
set the crown upon the head of that poor fellow V* 
Subsequent events proved that the ex-king wasr right 
in his hinted apprehensions. 

The senators, foiled by this noipination of the in- 
ferior nobles, took every oppoi^tunity of exhibiting 
the king's weakness. Michael too gave them many 
grounds for complaint; he paid no regard to the 
pacta cawventa^ and married an Austrian princess* 
the archduchess Eleanora, without consulting the 
diet. The Cossacks, revolting, and being beaten by 
fiobieski, sued for aid from -Turkey. 

At this time numerous intrigues were secretly 

* The party in fkvoar of a native Pole was already fbnned by tbs 
ftobles, who were enraged at the intiigvasor thelate qveenwUli mMk 
t Coyer. 
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fbmenting, and among others one with Sobieski at 
its head, to depose Michael and set a French prince 
on the throne. This was a faction of the aristocrats 
against the inferior nobles (la noblesse); Sobieski 
carried on a correspondence with Louis XIV., and 
invited him to name a king for Poland, to curb the 
license of the diet, — ^in fact, to use his own words, " to 
deliver the republic from the absurd tyranny of a 
plebeian nobility.''* 
' The approach of Mahomet suspended these in- 
trigues for a time. Sobieski, the champion of Po- 
land, again took thefield; but in vain did he rally his 
little anAy. Kamieniec, a strong town and fortress 
in PodoUilyin faot the only well-fortified place the 
Poles possessed, fell into the hands of the Turks on 
the 27th of August, 1673 ; and in September Maho- 
met encamped under the walls of Leopo), the capital 
of Gallicia. The pospolite. Whom Michael had 
hastily assembled, imagining that the aristocrats 
were treacherously concerned in this invasion, con* 
federated at Golembe to defend their king. Michael, 
alarmed at having the Moslems in such close vicinity, 
made proposals to the sultan for peace, which were 
accepted. This disgraceful treaty of Buczacz alien- 
ated from Poland the Ukraine and Podolia, and made 
Michael a tributary vassal of Mahomet ;t who, satis- 
fied with this success, and harassed by Sobieskif 
withdrew his troops. The aristocratical party pro- 
tested vehemently against this treaty, and the breach 
of privilege committed by the king in signing it 
without consent of the diet, although they were the 
very persons who had lately planned the abolition 
of the elective and inert monarchy. The confede- 
rates, however, firmly defended the act ; and so violent 
wcie they, that they condemned a hundned of ths 
most illustrious nobles to death, and enjoined all 

• Sobirakrt letter to Loato XIV. of the 14th M% 167S.— See Rvl 
hUre, Tol. i. p. 68. 
t UB WM to pajr SS,000 dimtsaimitallj. 
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oliiers to subscribe to the confederacy under the 
same penalty. The^ summoned Sobieski to appear 
before thqm: but wuh difficulty could he save the 
messengers from the vengeanee of his soldiers, who 

* swore to a man to'def<md their, favourite leader. 
Winter advanced and dispersed the confederacies ; 

I • and in the beginning of 1673y all parties agreed to a 
meeting for the object of pacification* 

At the opening of .the assembly, an obsoiure indi- 
vidual announced that he had an important commu- 
nication to make, no less tlian that Sobiedei had sold 
his country to the sultan for twelve millions. Him" 
dreds of voices inrmediately demaiided vengeance, 
on the man Who dared to calumniate their great 
general ; but he came in person to Warsaw to defend 
himself. The entrance of the illustrious culprit into 
the city was a triumph; the l^ng, hating himasfae 
did, sent to compliment him, and the convocation 
looked upon him with that reverence which master 
minds always exact frojm* ordinary intellects. Ac- 
cording to his advice, the convocation dissolved into 
a regular diet ; and even those now crouched before 
him who had lately impeached him. The accuser 
was condemned to capital punishment ; but Sobieski's 
authority and clemency arrested the sentence. The 
diet declared for war. • . 

Michael indeed still wore the crown, but Sobieski 
wielded the sceptre. He set out to encoimter the 

' , Turks, who came to claim the tribute, payment of 
which was neglected; and came up with them near 
Chocim, in November, 1673. " My comrades," said 
he, as he beheld their immense and gorgeous camp^ 
** in half an hour we shall lodge under those gilded 
tents ;'' and he kept his word. ** The day of Cho- 
cim," says Salvandj,* ** was too great to be counted 

■ * ' . • 

* Histoire de Pologne avant et boqs le Roi Jean Sobieski, par N. A. de 
•ftlmodyt v6L tt. p. 153. 
\ TMb attractive work, if read with the restrietions contained ,ih an 

exedient critique in the Bevae SaeyctopedKpM^ vol. zliii. p. ti8,will 
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.in tbis sad reign.*' Disease, whtck had long preyed ' 
on Michael, qarried him off on Ihe very eve of the 
batfle. In framing our opinion of this king's eharac- 
ter, we* must do him the justice to remember,, that 
eren^a gieal; man i^ould. have found i% difficult to 
hold a consistent course in the midst of circum- 
stances so trying as those in;Krhich he was thrown. 
The Boles, too^ had no > reason to complain ; they 
^d forced- the crowi^ on his- head in spite of his un- 
willingness to. accept 4t. 

Sobieski now. played his part well; lie took every 
precaution to throw obstacles in the way of his Qom- 
petitoris rand at length, when«.the elective diet was 
Id a state of hesitation, he took thetn by surprise and 
carried his < point. His friend and partisan, Jablo- 
nowski, palatine of Polish Russia^ thus addressed 
tibe assembly : ' 

>* Having ^arrived at the <2lose of this, stormy disk 
cussion, we have all agreed what kind of a king our 
present circumstansfes demand. We know that the 
croi^ is a heavy burden, and it remains to see who 
has most strength to bear it. — ^We ean have a chief, 
a companion and judge lOf our labours, a citizen of 
our country. I dendand that a Pole shall reign over 
Poland. Among us is a man whet, having saved the 
state ten times by his coilhsels and his victories, is 
vegarded by all the world, as well as by ourselves, 
as the greatest, the fjrst of the sons of Poland. Oae 
last consideration affects me. Poles^ if we deliberate ^ 
here in peace' on the election oi a king, if the most 
illustrious powers solicit Our suffrstges, S our strength 
is ihcreased, if our liberty is in exjstenoe«if even we 
hare a country, to whom are we indebted for it I 
Redall to mind the woinders of Slobodisza, Podhaice, 
Kalusz, £lnd, aboise all, Chocim, iminortaL names, and 
take for your king John Sobieski !'' / 

This harangue had. the desired effect, and Sobieski 

IWnMi.wfioli treat foi tho^ admiran of Sobieald wfao are aoquaioled 
^lith him oolv from Um writings of Connor, Coyer, or Faimer. 

H 
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waa elected King of Poland on the 19th of Mi^, 
1674. 

-This great man was not merely one of Fortune's 
minions. He had- no^, lilce many indeed, to contend 
with the disadvantages of aa obscure birth or a con>- 
traeted education. His immediate . ancestry were 
not only illustrious,. but powerful; and he had from, 
childhood every' opportunity that Europe afforded 4o 
acquire the most recent information as regards the 
useful arts of war and policy, and at the same time 
to cultivate science and elegant learning* His father 
arnd grandfather were distinguished in Polish history.; 
the former was- castellan of Oracow,.4he chief secu^. 
lar senator of Poland^ and four times mai^halof the 
diet under Sigisnmnd HI. He was a skilful and ce-- 
nowlied general ^ nor were his t^ents confined to 
war ; we have before had occasion to allude to. one 
oi his. literary. compositions, the Commentaries of 
the Chocim War (Ooramentariorum Chotinensis 
Belli liibri Tres, Auctore Jacobo'Sobieski], which i^ 
in- much better Latin than the moderns have gene- 
rally written. ' He married the granddaughter* of the 
great Zolkiewski,.who defeated the Russians at.Mos- 
cow in the reign of Sigismjand III., and took the czar 
prisoner. We have recorded thi^^eat man^s death 
tL8 it is described by his relative. 

Sobieski first studied liie art of vf^i in France ; 
wliere he was sent in his youth^ accompanied by his 
♦ elder brother Mark4 •fMy children," said their 
father, at parting, '5 apply* yourselves in France only 
to the useful arts; as to dancing, you will have aa. 
opportunity of accomplishing yourselves in that 
among the Tartars." This was during the minority, 
of Louis XIV. The embryo hero of Poland was ther, 
enrolled among the grand inusJuUerSy a company 
which had been established .by Louis XIIL On 

* Coyer calls her his daughter, but he is mistaken; nor is this tlM 
only instance. See* Coyer, p. 67, London editian^ 1763. Oom^troirtlk. 
Baltandy, toI. L p. 165 
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leaTing Trance* the brotkers visited England; Italy, 
and Turkey When they returned to Pdand, they 
found Casimii' on the throne and involved in the 
trouUesome war with ^e Cossacka and Tnrks. 
Their father was now dead, but their moUier well 
supplied his place as a guardian to her sons. John, 
lioweyer, soon lost his br6ther in a. conflict with the 
Tartars ; and his niother, with whom he was not a 
favourite, retired to Italy. Sobieski had inciuted Uie 
displeasure of his mother by fighting two duels, in 
the latter of which he was wounded and prevented 
from beifif present at an affray with the Cossacks 
at Batowitz, in 1659, which proved fatal to Mark. 
Tlie first of ihese was fought with one of the Pa^s, a 
powerful Lithuanian (amily, and originated in a dis* 
pute at the election of John Casimir. The Pa^s were 
from that time, his declared enemies for Ufe, and 
often did their intrigues cause him to regret, in his 
manhood, the impetuosity, of his youth. Various 
charges of youthful gayety and thoughtlessness 
during his sojourn in France were also brought 
against him.; and John Sobieski was now considered 
but a, young debauchee, «md the degenei^te descend^ 
ant pi a noble family. But soon did he '* falsify 
men's hopes,^ and throwing off the mask of revelry, 
came forth in the /Character of the jn^eatest wa]:rior 
of his age. He was instrumental m defeating the 
Cossacks and Tartars, for which service Casimir 
made him successively standard-bearer and grand- 
genend. He alsQ held with the last office that of 
grand*marshalyaplace of great importance. 
. . Besides his merit, Sobie&i availed himself of othet 
roads to distinction and pOwer. His marriage with 
Marie de la. Grange, one of the maids of honour to 
she wife of Casimir, strengthened his influence at 
court She was the widow of Zainoyski, Palatine 
of Landomir, and daughter of the Marquis d'Anquien* 
and a confidant of her mistress. ''She was verj 
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ingenious and beautiful,'* says Connotf* ** but -John 
was not very willing to inarry hertdl Casimir prom- 
ised he' would give him eonsiderable- places and 
make him grand-general*^ And this, says the. same 
author, ^as the cause of his being ma^^e king. - 

It has been sdready seen ho^ impatient Sobieskj 
was under the reign of Michael, and hcfw he plotted 
his dethronement. That act of bpen defiance to his 
sovereign, the inifrin^ment of the treaty with the 
Turks, rendered' hirh a great favourite with the sol- 
diers ; he seemed to them another Camillus, throw- 
ing his sword into the scale which Vraa to weigh the 
tribute. ' ' 

Before the coronation ceremonies Were' peTformed, 
he determined to prolsecute the war with th^ Turks. 
His object in def^rnngthe solemnity of inauguration 
seems to have been that he mifht- retain the office Of 
^and-general for a time.^ Sobie^i appears to have 
fought with the stimulus of personar animosity; 
every Moslem whom he killed was another libation 
of atonement to appease the manes of his slaughtered 
relatives', fivery enemy whoni 'he laid low Aiighi 
have been the' murderer of his uncle 6r his brothel, 
and at least revenge'was satisfied with the blood that 
was shed. After various skirmishes the Polish 
troops encountered the Turks and 'Tartars neAr 
Leopol in Gallicia; the forAier miSstered only 15,000, 
while they hadto' contend with above 60,000.t Al- 
though it was in the month of Augttst there was a 
heavy fall of snow, which . fortunately sprved to in- 
commode the enemy. ^ Thfe superstitious f oles ei- 
claimedj " a miracle T' the writers of the t^imes' record 

• . •/ • ♦ • 

* Conqor was «i Msh phyrficfan' of mne note, and was angagad Hi 
tliat capacity by SobieaU. He iMa writt^ a " Hiafeory of Poland,**, wbieh 
UUbe work wf^rred to. . ' 

t These nomberaare ipriQltiplied byOontoor mace tbtok fburiUd ; but 
aa the Turkish iroopa were odlv an advanced gvaid, wa adhara ta tbf 
Dttiii^r giTen by (Soyer. The doctor pretanda too tbat Bpt^Mki*! tiQQM 
■niotintea only to 5000. ' • • . . 
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it an one, and Sobieski had toosnichgdod senae to 
vndeceive them. 

Truatinff that they had God* on their side» they 
fought with the finn belief that they should conquer, 
and most probably every one of the 10,000 dead 
bodies whiqh the Turks are said to hare left- on the 
field was in their eyes a confinnation of their faith. 
The enemy fled in one night as many leagues as they 
had marched in three days before. - 

The vizier in the course of his retreat invested 
Trembowla^ a small town strongly fortified, in Podo- 
Ha, whi^ was defended by Samuel Chrasonowski, a 
renegade Jew. He first tried negotiation, but the 
brave Jewish goyenior returned this answer : ** Thqu 
art mistaken if thou eiqpectest to find gold within 
these walls: we have nothing here but sthel and 
8<ddiers ; our munber indeed is small, but our cour- 
age is great." The Turkish general then ordered 
the place to be cannonaded ; but all to no purpose. 
The wife of the Jewish commander was as resolute 
as Iter husband, tuid assisted with her own hands to 
supply ammunition. The Polish nobles who were 
stationed there did not, however, emulate the ex- 
ample of their female general, but began to .plan a 
.surrender. They were overheard by the heroine, 
who ran through the thickest of the fire to inform 
her husband; and he, by dint of threat9 and per- 
suasion, induced them to hold out. 

The attack was carried on with Increased vigour; 
the sturdy walls of Trembowla trembled, and the 
l^overnor began to fear that the Lord of Hosts had 
' abandoned him. His wife perceived his anxiety, and 
seizing two poniards, said to her husband, '* One of. 
these la destuied for thee, if thou surrenderest this 
town ; the other I intend for myself." 

But the Jew was not fated to become a modem 
Psetus ; for almost at this ver>r crisis the Polish army 
neaded by Sobieski appeared in sight, and gave the 
Turks more important matters to engage their attet 

H3 
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tk>n. The Moslem forces .wefe tigain' routed with 
the loss of seven or eight thousand men, and retreated 
to Kami^niec, the chief town orPoddila, where they 
made their stay durini^ the winter. 

Sohiel^ki spefit 'the interim ki the ceremonies of 
coronation, I which were of great importance in 
Poland, whdre the king was little more Uian a rex 
dmgnatus ' till that form had taken placcf. Thtt 
funeral of the deceased king Was always deferred tOl 
his successor had .been appointed to succeed him ; 
80 particular were the Poles to avoid ai^ appearance 
of mterregnum'and anarchy in a country whose tery 
government was a tissue of insuboi^iilation. On the 
present occasion, by a sin^lar coincidence, it hap^ 
pened that two -kings were to be committed to tne 
grave. * Ca^mir had lately died in France, and one 
dirge was ^ung at the obse«[uie9 of both him ancl 
Michael. Thfs was really a practical method of 
teaching new monarchs, that 

" —— — wltjiin the h^ow erown 
"That rounds the mortal temples of a king . . . 

Keeps De^th his court.'" ' 

The ceremony* is then coiicluded with a singnlkr 
form. Every new king is obliged to appear in the 
Stanislas-Kirche, Vhere Boleslas murdered the 
prelate. But, as if he were the perpetrator of the 
deed, John went to the spot on foot, and declared, 
R»was the custom, that *'the crime' was atrocious, 
that he was innocent of it, detested it, and asked par- 
don for it, by imploritig the protection of the holy 
martyr upon himself and his kingdom.^f 

Wneti all these pageants v^re concluded^ John wad 
agiain obliged to tak^ the field in September, 1676| 
as usual with an inferior force. He had 38,000 

• * . • • 

* The eoTonaUoa .medals boie <he ^eviee or-a'nalMd awiml paarfffc 
ttuongh Bereral ciowQa of lauraUand a4 tbe poUtt a ngal erMn wuS 
fhis in8crip.tU«v. *^Per haa ad iatam,*' 

t Zaloakl ' ' 



ng^inBi 5H)O,0OO Turks and Tartars; yet he<Made a 
Bt$,ndat Zurawno, a little town in Pokoeia on the 
west of the Dniester, and fohiiled his caihp with in- 
trenchments. The Turkish army ytreip encamped 
on the other side of the hrer, and had hesides cut oflf 
the communicatibn behind the Poles. The fate of 
Spbieski and Poland seemed now to hang by a hair. 
The king even condescended to' s^nd messengers to 
the Tartar prince with proposals of peace, but with- 
out any concessions. •* What brought us here," said 
the envoy to the cham, " is the love of peace, which 
you yourselves stand in need of. We bring neither 
the petitiohat nor the loo)ks of eiippliants, but a cour- 
age that is proof against every thing ; and our swordar 
shall procure us peace if our negotiations cannot.** 
As he spoke these words Tie drew- his sword half out 
of its sheath. Which greatly' provoked the cham, 
though no fuither notice was taken of the imperti- 
nence ; but the Polish embaissy was dismissed. 
/ The Tulfks now made an attempt to pass the river, 
but were repulsed with great loss ; and Ibrahim, the 
vizier, seeing the danger t)f bearding the lion in hi9 
den, determined, to ahnoy him at a distance. He 
opened trenches as if his^ was besieging a town, arid 
thie artillery was brcfug^t to bear on the Polisli camp. 
A ball wept through the kingV tent ; but he refused 
to take any precaution for his own safety, feeling 
that the crisis demanded pergonal hazard, to let the 
soldiers see that they bore nomorethan their general. 
. Ibrahim sti}! remembered the terrible havoc So-' 
bieski had made among the gigantic Turkish forces, 
and feared even what' he considered the dying 
strength of the formidable Pole ; he therefore sent 
deputies with proposals of peace. They demanded 
the performance of the treaty made by Hif ichael; and 
swore "by their' beards and mustachios, to ensure 
the safety of the Polish army, offering to contint>d 
hostages till it had passed the Dniester^ after sij^^ng 
a more solid peaee than thfe former." To iheae 



conditions John refused to siibinitt and detennined 
rather to try the vast odds of so unequal a battle. 

There were only provisions for four days in the 
Polish parap, and Uiekin^^gave orders fox an attack 
on the roilowing^ morning. . This was. an awful night 
for Sobieski ; i^ was one of those periods when even 
the gigantic mind labour^ under the burden of its 
own mighty efforts to.achieve what seems impossible 
to x)rdinary men. He confessed that he never felt 
any solicitude and anxiety equal to this ; but when 
he thought of the disgraceful treaty of Michael, he 
resolved to conquer or to die. 

Day, however, dawned with a brighter prospect 
on the Poles. Sedition had sprung up in the Moslem 
camp; the janizaries were dissatisfied, and the Tar-r 
tars, tired of this unprofitable kind of war, threatened 
to desert. Besides, news, arrived that the Russians 
were advancing to tiie aid of the Poles ; and the 
French and English ambassadors were already 
arrived at Leopol, and demanded passports to go to 
the king's camp. These circttmstances obliged Ibia«i 
him to k>wer his authoritative tone, and he consented 
to make peace on acceptable terms. . Two-thirds of 
the Ukraine were given up to Poland ; the other third 
was to remain in the hands of the Cossackis, under 
protection of the sultaur Podolia also was re- 
stored except Kami6niec, which was still retained. 

John returned to Poland with the credit of having 
finished the campaign honourably. , He then gave 
the French ambassador an audience, and was inv^a^ed 
with the order of the ** Holy Ghost," by order of 
Louis XIV. This rather nettled the Poles; ^ It was 
stooping to the pride of France," saki theyi ** to wear 
its livery." 

John had now an interval of five years* peace, 
though he QOjuld not b^ said to enjoy any of its 
tweets, for he 'was continual^ harassed by tne pettj 
warfare of^ political intrigues carried on by His 
wifii ind tbe Jefpits. A}thQU£fh the pada coikventtk 
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expressly forbade all female inl!uen6e ift the polity of 
the kingdom, Miary contrived to manage Sobiesid 
and his diet according' to her wniviH. "Her sweiet 
temfJer," says Connor, "refined sense, and majestic 
«it gained her such affection with the Poles, such 
influence oteKhe king, and such a sustained interest 
in the diet, that she managed all with a great de^l 
of prudence." • She was present at all the debates, 
not in puUi^, but in a private situation, where she 
could hear without being seen. She had one day a 
matter of personal interest,'the' increase of her allow- 
ance, before the diet, but the king endesLvoured to 
defer it till the assembly Vere in a better humour. 
The queen, however, would not be put off, and sent 
her chancellor to the khig with a message to that 
purpose. The king w&s incensed,' and though he 
was obliged: to-obey, felt probably the more ready to 
do so as he^as certain the demand Would be re- 
jected. In this, however, he was mistaken, and was 
shown the extent of his wife's influence,' for she had 
c(jvertly gained over the deputies, and 'not the slight- 
est opposition was made to the proposal. 

Sobieski managed the Jesuits better. • It was ru* 
moured that a jghost had appeared in the house of a 
Polish gfentleman in Volhynia, and had also made 
very serious remarks on the king and his * govern- 
ment.' PasquihadeB of all kinds were laid to the 
charge of the' scurrilousr spirit; and a Jesuit, Gnie- 
vosz, chaplain to tli& grand-geheral^ bore witness to 
the reality oY the apparition; The king, wh6 was 
not to be frightened by shadows, arid was not to be 
mad6 a di:Q)et>f the designing or the credulous, sent 
an intelligent^ officer to have a colloquy witji the 
ghdst, an4 demand his credentials from the king on 
the . other side of the grave. The spirit was soon 
laid, and the king readily understood who were the 
plotters of the trick ; not did he forget to retaliate. 
Seeing his Jesuitical confessor At coiut, he said to 
bim» after mentiohinir the- ghdst story, " Weil,^ wha» 
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ioeu yoi|r rascal, GnievosZf say to thatl** Tha 
Jesuit imagined this but a prelude to further dis- 
grace, and was so affected thfit he actually died in 
consequence before the expiration of eight days. 

The same order took the liberty of encroaching on- 
some of Xhe queen's lands by means of interpolated 
or confused title-deeds ; but the king soon stopped 
this aggression also, resolutely but mildly. In writing 
to the general of the Jesuits, he said, " I shall not 
summon your brethren at Jaroslaw to appear before 
the diet, where I should have on mv side both jus* 
tice and the respect that is due to me. J. am afraid 
of increasing by this means the hatred, which is 
already born&you.. I only advise you to be upon your 
guard against those who have the management of 
your houses, &c.'' This quickly'produced a restitu- 
tion of the purloined property, and the Jesuits were 
in futiure more on their guard in affronting Sobieski. 
Had this king acted with the same good sense and 
determination in other matters of a similar kind, be 
would have made his reign much n^ore happy and 
• gloqous. 

John had long wished to renew the war with tlie 
Turks; and in addition to his inveterate and family 
hatred to that nation, the reproaches of the Pa^ s and 
their party,x;ontipually reminding him that Kami^qiec 
was in their hands, spurred him on, and an opportu- 
nity now, offered to do so. Leopold, Emperor of 
Germany and KingofHungaiy, had driven his Hun- 
garian subjects to revolt by mfringements on their 
national liberties. The noted Tekeli, one of t}ie 
principal nobles of that oppreissed country, was their 
leader ; and they then entered into an alliance with 
the Turks. Mahomet sent notice to Leopold; that 
the Hungariaxiis were now the allies and 8Ubje.cts 6f 
the Porte, and that all the Austrian troops must be 
withdrawn from Hungary, unless he chose to be con- 
sidered the infringer of tb6 peace. Leopold earnestly 
oegged the aid of the t^olea, Imt Sobiesju seemed U 
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first disinclined to assist the proud and tyrannical 
emperop. But he next turned to a more favourable 
listener in the queen. 8<5vetal reasons -made the 
proposal agreeable to her; she was piqued with 
Louis XIV. for his neglect of her fumiy, and was 
glad to thwart him in his attempts to subject Leopold 
to Turkish invasion ; besides, the emperor promised 
to marry the ^chduchess to her soh, and to ensure 
the succession to the Polish crown in her family. 
Sobieski could not withstand Mary's artifices ; and, 
perhaps, he Was in 'fact glad of the ^opportunity to 
fnreak a lance with the Turks. He agreed to have 
48,000 men in readiness to assist Leopold whenever 
they might be required ; but a trifle alnKMst deprived 
the emperor of this invaluable ally., Leopold Agreed 
to give lip his pretensions to the salt mines of 
Wieliczka; which had been pledged to the emperor 
by Casimir- as a Beeunif for- 5,000,000 florins, and to 
adyance 1,200,000 fleriQs fbr the expenses of the 
expedition^ but John refused to sign the treaty, 
unless the emperor styled him His Majesty, which 
for a loqg time h^ obsitinately refused. This denland 
was, without doubt., made at the instigation of Mary, 
who was piquevl because Louis would. not giVe her 
husband that title. Leopold was at last obliged, 
though reluctantly, to yield assent, ai^ John Sobieski 
became 'liis ally: * 

Louis, ih the mean- time, had not been idle in 
attempting to counteract these designs. His am- 
bassador succeeded in attaching a strong party to 
his interest; but the vigilance of Sobieski frustrated 
the plan, and the Frendi ambassador, nettled at his 
defeat, returned to amuse and deceive LduIs with 
telling hhn that the Polish king was grown too fat 
and gouty to be able to make a single campaign. In 
a few weeks, however, all Europe was told a very 
different story. 

The sultan's forces were ready in April, 1683, 
bat as the truee was not expiredt he did aot take 
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advantage of the unprepared state of Leopold^s army* 
He thus saeriiieed interest to truth and good faith; 
hut he was a Barbarian, and had not been schooled 
in European sophiatiy. His opponents would hs^ve 
been, and Uifact had been, less scrupulous. Sobieski 
had broken the treaty with, th^ Porte in Micli^ers 
reign, and. Leopold hau trampled on- all engagements 
to which he had pledged himself with the I&nsariaas. 
If the God of the C&rkstians did not make his sun 
shine on the evil 'as well as the good, the Turks woidd 
have been right in expecting that He ^ would soon 
deliver them ijq;) tothe faithful •Mussulmans as a ju^ 
punishment qpon the Christiana for their waCitoa 
violation of treaties." 

In the beginning- of May, 16B3, l^e Mostem army 
set out on its march. TIms troops amounted -nearly 
to 300,000 men, but above two*mirda of the^n were 
Hungarians and Tartars. They were well provided 
with ammunition, and had more than three hundred 
immense pieces of artillery. Their general was 
Kara Mustapha, the grand vizier, who was invested 
with plenary p6wer l^ the sultan. . . 

The route through Hungary was open to the 
Turks, who came as the allies and defenders of that 
country, so that no hopes remained- for the Austrians 
but in their own resistance^ The Duke of LorTainei 
Leopold's brother-in-law, who had been one of, So- 
bieski's competitors for the Polish crowQ, c6m- 
manded the imperial troops, who barely mustered 
37,000 men. V • 

The vizier. marched his army from Belgrade along 
.the western ^de of the>Danube,^and proceeded almost 
without a blow to Vienna. The emperor became 
now as timid -and crouching in his -adversity as hs 
had been proud and overbearing hi his prospenty. 
The haughty Leopold was to be seen running *away 
before the Tartars from town to town* an edifying 
picture of humiliated tyranny. To add to his 
tnnibles, Ibe tmpresa^ wao acoompanied him» wtt 
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then ijregnant, and^venin this atate she waa oUigiedt 
(me night during their retreat> to sleep in a wood on 
a bundle of straw. This was a time for> th^ .bleak 
night- winds to whisper to Leopold th^ fno/iition, 
** Take physic, pomp !" Behind him he coidd see the 
farms and cottages pf his poor subject^ in flames, of 
which his tyrannical pride was the incendiary, as con- 
science, no.doubt, too plainly told hinu But though 
he wa^ the cause of all these troubles, he did not 
hazard a hair of his head to remoVe them» bilt left his 
capital to defend itself against the immense host of 
Turks pouring down upon it. 

Vienna is protected on the north by ihe Danube, 
and WHS at that time pretty strongly fortified on the 
other »ides. On the south there is « plain of nearly 
three leagues iii extent ; and it was here that the 
vizier pitched his camp, which almost covered that 
surface.* The. Duke, of Lorraine threw a part of 
his infantry into the city, and stattoned^ the rest in 
Leopolstat, an island of the Daniibe<to the nopth of 
Vienna. It was on the 8th oT July that thjo Turkish 
artillery began to play on the walls, and the* Auatrians 
to tremble for the result. 

.Count Starembpurg commanded the gairison, 
which consisted of little more than 11,1^ men« 
and in .addition to them he armed the university and 
citizens^! He received no- further aid from the 
Duke of Loi[raine,-who now retired from the island of 
Leopolstat, and was' engaged in continual skirmisher 
with the Tartars. The siege went on with vigour,' 
and by the ^d of July the Turks had made very 
near approaches |o the walls. 

. At this juncture the garrison received news from 

* Th^ TwUsb MrDiy •nca^fiped beftnre Vtomit imoanted to Ml,8M 
men, as appeared finom a liat found in U&e Tiziar*! tent-Connor.. 

Tlie author of a Jonimal of tbe Siege of Vienna states tbat the master 
xoU contained only 168,000, and that even this was purposely ovenated 
-Journal of tU Siege of Vitrmtt. MartaianMSSi 

t Tbe above lu— u s c rt pt nuss IImb at 16,00p^ bssUss 3,389 •"■<*< 
citiaeos. 

1 
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the Duke of Lorraine. He promised them speedjr 
8UCCOUI, though this was most probably done meiely 
to inspirit thenv The bearer of the message haa 
swum across the f6ur slrms of the Danube, and had 
to return with his answer tiie.same way. The bold 
messenger wasnot so fortunate this time, being taken 
by the enemy. The letter with which he was 
intrusted was sent back into the city, with another 
on the point of an arfow. The purport of the latter 
epistle was, •* that all letters were now useless, for 
that God would soon deliver up Vienna to the faithfid 
Mussulmans as a just punishment upon the Christians 
for their watiton violation of treaties.*^ They re- 
proached the emperor for breaking a treaty which 
followed the battle of St. Gothard ; with infringing 
on the privileges of the Hungarians^ aqd violating 
two treaties made with Tekeli. They reproached 
the Poles for taking \va arms without being attacked, 
and in defiance of the oaths they had sworti at 
Buczacz and at Ztirawno. 

The siege was continued with increased vigoiu', 
and to add to the alkrm of the .citizens, reports were 
raised that traitors were rtaking a subterraneous 
entry for the enemy, and that incendiaries increased 
the fires caused by the Turkish red-hot balls. 

The Duke of Lorraine sent repeated messengers 
to Sobieski to beg him to bring speedy succour^ but 
the Polish troops could not be assembled till towards 
the end of August, ahd .even theti they amounted 
only to. 24,000 men.* Before Sobieski began his 
march he received a letter from the emperor, which 
8how« how adversity can lower the pride of little 
minds* ** We are convinced/' said Lieopold, " that 
by reason of the vast distance of your army it is 
i^solutely impossible for it to come time enough to 
contribute to the preservation of a place which is in 



* "The king, vkh hip wa Princ^. Jones, Prince Lubomlrtki, and 
mo«t of the raiah granaeee, came wit^ an anny only, a» tbey vumni 
mm, of M,000 men to roUeve it (Vienna).**— ComMr. Let. 4 
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the most imminent clanger. It is not, therefore. 




royal presence wiU voachsafe to appSear 

of our forces,'4hough less numerous than those of 
the enemy, your name alone, which is so justly 
dreaded by them, will make their defeat certain.'^* 

The queen accompanied him to the. frontiers, and 
the following letter, which he w^e to her on the 
day after their parting, will make us more intimately 
acquainted with the champion of Vienna :-*- 

• » 

** Only joy of my soul, charming and beloved . 

Mariette 1 
^'I have passed a very bad night here. One 
of my arms is numbed ; I have also suffered great 
pain m the spine of m v back. I shall ha^e an attack 
of rheumatism after this. ( 

^ Dupont has given me still more pain;. he returned 
from you at nine in the evening, and has told me 
that the violent agination you feel may probably 
affect your health. I beg you« my dear sov0» to 
compose yourself and submit to the. will of God. 
He will deign to grant me his guardian angels, and 
allow^rae to return to my friends safe and 80und.''t 

X. • 

Thus Sobieski, fifty<.four years old, and in such a 
state of health, so weak and debilitated as to be 
obliged to be almost lifted on his horse, was the only 
man whom the empire could lopk to for aid. 

As Sobieski was on his maurch with his little army, 
he saw, one day, an eagle flying py them from the 
right, and availing himself of the (Superstition of the 
Poles^ he took the opjportunity of. encouraging them 
by interpreting.it as a good omen. ]0n another 

* 71ri« lector WM to be Men in Oayef*8 diM in the wreUTaor FDlaiid. 

t Hiettrire de Pologne ay«nt et sods le Rot Jean 8obleski,]nr N. A. De 
fistTcndj, torn. Ui. p. 53. There is also a collection tf Botteski'fe 
]atten,,tnui8lated by Coont Platw, an4 poblished by the above author. 
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occasion he perceived some singdlar atraosphem 
phenopiena, which he. turned to the same favourable 
account. 

The Polish forces marched along the banks of the 
Danube without any resistance, and were joined 
there by the Duke of -Lorraine and some other 
German forces hastening to the rescue of Vienna. 
The German generals expressed some anxiety as to 
the result of the conflict, but Sobieski cut them short 
by saying, ^ Considei^ the general you have to deal 
with, and not the multitude he commandSi Which 
of you, at the head of 200,000 men, would have 
suflered this bridge to be built withm five leagues 
of his camp? The man has no capacity." He 
ftlluded to the bridge at Tuln, which the Duke of 
Lorraine had erected for the passage of the- troops. 

As the Polish army crossed the bridge they were 
particularly admired for the fineness of their horses, 
their uniform and general appearance; but one bat- 
talion seemed a sad exception, being veiTy badly 
accoutred. One of tHe genijals* expressed his 
opinion to the king that it was a disgrace to the 
rest; but Sobieski thought otherwise. ' '^Look at it 
well," said he, as it was passing the bridge, *^it is an 
invincible body, that has sworn never to wear any 
clothes but what it takes from the enemy. In the 
lasl war tliey were all clad in the Turkish manner." 

The Turks offered not the least opposition to the 
Poles as they crossed the bridge, and all the imperial 
troops were safely assembled on the western side of 
the Danube by the 7th of September, and amounted 
to about 70,000 men. 

They could hear from Tidn the roar of the Turkish 
camion. Vienna wsis, in fact, reduced almost to its 
last gasp. Most of tlie garrison were either killed 
01 wounded, and disease was making even greater 
ravages than the enemy's balls. ^ The grave con 
i;iued open without ever closing its mouth."* . M 

• Coyer. 
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early as the 23d of Aiigust the officers had estimated 
that they could not \¥ithstand a general attack three 
days. If the vizier had pursued bis advantage, 
Vienna must have fallen into his hands. But it was 
his object to avoid taking it by storm, in which case 
the plunder would be carried off by th^ soldiers, 
whereas, if he could oblige it to surrender, he'might 
appropriate the spoil to his own use. So careless 
was he, too, in his confidence, that he had not yet 
ascertained that the Poles were arrived, till they 
were in his immediate vicinity ; and when the news 
was afterward brought to him that the King of Poland 
was advancing, " The King of Poland !" said he, 
laughing, ** I know, indeed, that ^e has sent Liibo- 
mirski with a few squadrons.'^ 

The governor, Starembourg, who had assured th^ 
puke of Lorraine that " he would not surrender the 
place but with the last drop of his Wood," began 
himself to despair of being longer able to hold put. 
A letter which. he wrote at this period contained 
only these words : *» No more time to lose, my lord, 
no more time to lose.". 

The imperial army set out on the 9th of September 
for Vienna, but they had a march of fourteen miles 
to m^ke across a ridge of mountains over ^hich the 
Germans could not drag their cannon, and were 
therefore obliged io leave them behind. The Poles 
were more persevering, f6r the^ succeeded in getting 
over twenty-eight pieces, which were idl they had 
to oppoi^e to thie 300 of the enemy. 

On the llth of September they reached Mohnt 
Caleraberg, the last which separated theni from the 
Turks. " From this hill," says Sobieskl's biographer, 
•* the Christians were presented with one of the finest 
and most dreadful prospects of the greatness of hu- 
man power; an immense plain and all the islands of 
the Danube covered with pavilions, whose magnifi- 
cence seemed rather calculated for an encampment 
of pleasure than the hardships of war; an innume- 

I * 
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rablei miiltitude of horses, camels, and buffaloes ; 
200,000 men all in motion; swarms of Tartars dis- 
persed along the foot of the mountain in their nsual 
confusion ; the fire of the besiegers incessant and 
terrible, and that of the besieged such as they could 
contrive to make ; in fine, a great city, distinguish- 
able oniy by the tops of the steeples and the fire and 
smoke thai covered it."* But Sobieski was not im- 

gosed on by this foitnidable si^ht. '^ This man," said 
e, '* is badly encamped : he knows nothing of war ; 
we shall certainly beat him." The eagle eye of the 
experienced warrior was not mistaken. 

On the eve of the battle, be wrote to the qtieen in 
these words t ** We can easily see that the general 
of an army who has neither thought of intrenching 
himself nor concentrating his forces, but lies, en- 
camped there, as if we were a hundred miles from 
him, is predestined to be bdaten."' 

To add to the weakness of tjie Turkish army, 
great dissatisfaction had i^prung i)p among the troops ; 
the length of the siege, disease, and, above all, a super- 
stitious presentiment of bad fortune, arising partly 
fr(^m the denunciations which the mufti had pro- 
nounced against the sins of the vizier,' and partly 
from a conviction tliat they were transgressing the 
law by being the aggressors, wad gener^d among the 
forces. The flower of the Moslem army too, the 
janizaries, began to n^urmur against their general's 
apparent cowardice : " Come on, infidels'," they ex- 
claimed, " the sight of a hat will put us to flight !^ 
Such was the ominous state of the troops who were 
to withstand John Sobieski. 

The vizier called a council of war on this day, 
which showed him the disaffection of his officers, aa 
well as ihe soldiers. Most of them advised a retreat ; 
they had engaged in the expedition reluctantly, and 
hi opposition to. their own counsel. Kara Mustaphai 
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however, wto indignant at the thoaght of flight : be 
declared his intention of renewing the assaalt of the 
etty, at the same time while the body of his army 
kept the allied army in eheek. 

Sunday, the 12th of September, 1683, was the im- 
portant day, " big with the fate" of Leopold, that was 
to decide whether the Turkish crescent was to wave 
on the turrets of Vienna. The cannonade on the 
city began at the break of day, for which purpose 
the vizier on his part had withdrawn from his army 
the janizaries^ all his infantry, and nearly all his 
artillery. The light cavalry, the Spahis, the Tartars, 
and other irregular troops, were the forces destined 
to encounter the enemy ; so egregiously did Kara 
Mustapha hiiscalculate the strength of his opponents. 
Tliey were commanded by Ibrahim Pacha, who wag 
regarded by the Turkd as one of the greatest generals 
of the age : but, unfortunately for them, he was one 
of those who disapproved the war, and particularly 
the present plan of it. At eight in the morning there 
was some warm skirmishing ; at eleven the Christian 
army was drawn up in array in the plains and Kara 
Mustapha, beginning to apprehend that the allies 
were inore formidable than he > anticipated, had 
changed his design, and came to command his troops 
in person. He \va8 stationed in the centre, and So- 
bieski occupied the same situation in his army. 

It was nearly five in the evening, and the engage- 
ment had only been partial ; for Sobieski's infantry 
had not come up, and the vizier was to be seen under 
a superb crimson tent, quietly sipping coffee, while 
tile King of Poland was before him. At length the 
infantry arrived, and Sobieski ordered them to seize 
an -eminence which commanded the vizier's position* 
The promptitude and gallantry with which this 
manoeuvre was executed decided the fate of the day. 
Kara Mustapha, taken by surprise at this unexpected 
Attack, ordered all hid imantixto his right wing, and 
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the movement put all the line in confttsioo. Tlw 
king cried out that they were lost men ; he ordered 
the Duke of Lorraine to attack the centre, which was 
now exposed and weakened, while he himself ndade 
his way through ihe confused Turks straight for the 
vizier's tent. He was instantly recognised by the 
streamers .which adorned the lances of his guard, 
" By Allah !" exclaimed the cham of the Tartars, 
** the king is with them !'' An eclipse of the moon 
added tp the consternation of the superstitious Mos- 
lems. At this moment the Polish cavalry made a 
Cnd charge, and at the same time the Duke of 
Taine with his troops added to the confusion^ and 
the rout of the Turks became general, llie vizier 
in yain tried to rally them. '* And you,'' said he to 
the cham of the Tartars, who pas^ him among the 
fugitives, ** cannot you help me?" ^'I know the 
King of Poland !" was the answer. 'M told you that 
if we had to deal with him, all we could do would 
be to run away. Look at the sky ;. see if God is not 
affainst lis." The immense Turkish army was 
ymolly broken up, and Vienna was saved. 

So sudden andr general was the panic among the 
Turks, that by six o'clock Sobieski had taken pos* 
session of their camp. One of th^ vizier's stirrups, 
finely enamelled, was brought to him.. '* Take this 
stirrup," said he, **to the queen, and tell her, that the 
person to whom it belonged is defeated." Having 
strictly forbidden his soldiers from plundering, they 
rested under the Turkish tents. 

Such were the events of the famous deliverance 
of Vienna as they were seen by the looker-on ; and 
the outline of the narrative is filled up by one who 
was the best informed,, and not the least impartial, no 
less than the great hero himself. ^'^The victory has 
been so sudden and extraordinary," he writes to the 
queen, *' that the city, as well as the camp, was in 
continual alarms expecting to see the enemy iretum 
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ftvery moiiient.*^— >Iilght ptit 'an end to the par* 
suit, and besides, the Turks defended themselves with 
fory (aoharnement) in their flight.'^Ail the troops' 
have done their duty well i they attribute the victory 
^io God and us. At the moftient wh^n the enemy 
began to give ground (and the greatest shock was 
where I was stationed, opposite - the vizier),, all- the 
' cavalry of the rest of the army advanced towards 
me on the right wing, the centre and the left wing 
having as yet but little to do. — The emperor is 
about a mile and a half distant. He is coming down 
the Danube in a chaloupe ; but I perceive he has no 
great wish to see me, perhaps on account of thaeti-* 
quette. I am very glad to avoid all these ceremonies ; 
we have been treated with nothing else up to this 
time.. Qur darling (fanfan) is brave. in the highest 
degree.'^ 

Among the spoil a laf ge standard fell into the hands 
of the victors; and k was miistaken for that of 
Mahomet. It was seilt as such to the pope, and sns* 
pended in the church -of Loretto, "Where," says 
Connor, "I have seen it." The real standard is 
enclosed in an ark of gold, with the Koran and the 
prophet's robe, and is eanied by a camel before the 
sultan or vizier. When it is displayed in battle, an 
officer is- appointed- to carry it off on th^ slightei^t 

) ■ 

* Tbe pfSBage which foUow« here offbra a singular illttstration of So- 
bieski*8 ipind, 'v^hich, in (he midst of the exultation of a glorious victory, 
eoaid turn its attention to inquiries irtto natural phenomena. ** I have 
witnesoedthis ^i^ht," he says, "a spectacle which I have long wished for. 
Ofir wagon-trlin set Are to the powder in several places ; the explosion 
W3a like that of the last judgment j notwithstanding, nobody wa* 
grounded. ' I had en opporfunitif »f sb&mg dn this oecetsum. in what wa^ 
the clouds are formed in the atmosphei^,;, but it is a mischance : it is 
certainly a loss of more than hair a milUon (florins)." Of Sobieskt's 
philosophy we shall take occasion to say more liereafter. We cannot 
help repuirlunf J too, another- ohacacteristie trait in this epistle : Sobieskt 
seems more deligbted at the large booty he has made Ihan the importanctt 
or glory of the victory. A I moist the very first word he addresses to his 
wife ^ about the ri'e1|es of the Turki«Ai carop^ and nearly the whole of thh 
long letter is more like an appraiser's valuation, tlian a hero's descriptio* 
of a momentous battle. 

t Latter ix. of Sal'Vaiidt/% arilectton. 
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referee that may threats the Turkiab army. TM19 
IV as the case in ine present instance, but many writers 
still maintain that it was the r^al standard that was 
taken. 

The loss on the sid^, of the rietors was very trifling, 
notwithstanding the importance of the victory ; nor 
does it appear from any of the statements to have 
been very great on that of the Turks. Immense 
treasures were found in tlie enemy's camp; so much 
so, that Sobieskl had for his share- some millions of 
ducats. 

On the following day John made his entrance into 
Vienna. The breach made by the Turks, and through 
which they expected to march to the destruction of 
the city, was tne road which admitted its deliveter 
The citizens received him with undisguised expres • 
sions of gratitude ; and even the stem warrior So* 
bieski shed a tear or two of joy at receiving the 
thanks and acclamationsof the victims whom he had 
rescued from, destruction. '* Never," said he, ^Mid 
the crown yield me pleasure like this !** 'Hie people 
could not help comparing him with their own dis 
graceful sovereign, and exclaiming, '^Ah! why is 
not this- our master l** With difficulty could th» 
stern looks of the emperor's officers check thes^ 
natural expressions of feeling. But Sobieski did not 
arrogate to himself only the ij^lory of the victory • 
he went to the cathedral to return thanks, and began 
to sing the Te Deum himself. A sermon was after 
ward deliyered, and the preacher, in Ae taste ol 
that age of conceits and far-fetched puerilities, chose 
the foU/yihg text for the occasion : — ^^ There was t. 
man teM from God, whose name was Johri**^ So 
bieski found upon the towers of this church' the 
Turkish crescent Which had been erected there by 
the great Solvman in 1529, and was to be left as a 
monument of his unfinished- expedition according to 

* SalTtodT csUs Oils **PeUituinU UipinMm * 
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the conditions upon whieh he agreed to raise th^e 
Hiege. He ordered this memento of Austrian dis- 
grace to be torn down and trampled under foot.* 

But the low-minded Le()pold, who had descended 
to siieh adulation and entreaty^'wheh danger threat- 
ened, could hot bear to witness the triumph of his 
deliverer. Every report of the cannon^ which an- 
nounced a fresh tribute of lapplause to Sobieski, fell 
like a reproach on his ears. He lingered dn his 
journey on the banks of the Danube, unwilling to 
add by his presence to the honour of his rival and 
his own shame. " It Was the weakness of the coun** 
sels that you had a share in,'* said he, turning spite- 
fully to one of his ministers, ''that occasions me 
this disgrace." 

Leopold^s weak mind sunk under the burden of 
sUch a favour; and envy and spleen, together with a 
sense of his own littleness, would not allow him to 
magnify his benefactor and the object of his jealousy 
with expressions of gratitude. " A man who re- 
minds us of a favour Cancels it," says a pithy apho- 
rist ;t and to this we might add, that he who recfeives 
a kindness ungraciously doubles the obligation.- Rut 
not so thought the emperor. In this moment, when 
the heart should have 'heexi eagef to poiir forth its 
gratitude, he was deferring the evil day by disgrace- 
ful quibbles about the ceremony with which he was 
to receive Sobieski. He inquired whether an elect- 
ive king ever had an intei^riew with, an emperor, and 
how he was received. " Eeceive him," said the Duke 
of Lorraine, Who had heeh one of Sobfeski^s unsuc- 
cessful competitors for the Polish crown ; " receive 

* This story is otherwise panpbrased by the author of ihe manv- 
script "Journal of the Siege of Viehna*' before quoted; but wq are 
rather ^e^cal about this work, w well as the published " Journal,'* Uttd 
not the leas about the latter, because the diftinguidied^ author of the 
**Annalea de TEmpire,* Voltidr9,giTea endit toaome of iM eauffented 
■tatements. 

t 
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him with open surms, siace ha has preseiived tbeem- 
pire."^ The emperor, however,, refusc^4. to give hw 
Denefactor the righjL h^d, and.Jfohp wa^.too good 
nature^ and uneeremonious to urge this point of un 
meaning and trumpery etiquette. At length it. wa« 
agreed that the intervievir should^ take place on norse* 
back in the open plain, and .that they, should remain 
facing each. Other, which would not allow much 
punctilio in the mode of salutation.^ 

At the appointed hour, John .Sohieskbrode up to 
the emperor in the same armour which he had worn 
in the defence of Vienna, and accosted him with the 
ease of conscious- but unassuming/ rank. ,The em- 
peror, on the contrary, was very distant and ceremo- 
nious, and began to recount in a very ungracious 
manner the services the Germans had rendered the 
Poles at different periods. At length he wrung from 
his lips the word gratitucU for the deliverance of 
Vienna ; at which Sobieski merely remarked, " Bro- 
ther, I am glad I have done you that small service.** 
The young foolish prince Jameis came up at this mo- 
ment, ^nd his father presented him to Leiopold, with 
ihese words, "This is a prince whom 1 am educating 
for the service of Christendom.." The emperor 
merely nodded, although tliis was the young man 
whom he had promised to make his son-in*law. 
One of the Polisn palatines, stepping forward to kiss 
the haughty. emperOr^s boot, was checked by So- 
bieski, exclaiming, ** Palatine, no meanness." The 
interview was then at all end. 

Sobieski was no doubt mtich disgusted with this 
treatment, and felt inclined to return to Poland, but 
his animosity to the Turks and the hope of uniting 
his son to the hdnse of Austria, made him ** digest 
the venom oi his spleen." He also kept in mind the 
•dafl^ of an oM jpolish poet, which he quotes in one 
of fis letters to the queen : **He who cannot con- 
ceal his vexation mskea himself a lasiighingstock 



for his eneitliev:*^ and he deienniiifd to pn>8ee«ie« 
the war.* 
Sobieski thus^describes this singular meeting ; — 
*f I had my interview with the emperoi: the day be« , 
fore )^e^terday, that is, on the. 16th. He arrived at 
Vienna some hours after nHy departiire.t**-We sa- 
lute^ eaoli other politely enpugjli; I paid my com* 
pliments to him in Latin, aiid in few words. He 
answered me in the same language in picked terms. 
— I presented my eon ^ to him, who . approached . 
and saluted him. The emperor only, put his hand to 
his hat.-^He treated, the senators and hetmaos,* 
and even his relation the Prince Palatine of Belz,in 
the same way. To avoid the scandal and comments • 
of the public, I again .addressed a few words to the 
emperor, after which I tinned my horsey we saluted 
each other, and I rode back to ttiy camp. The Pala*, 
tine of Russia showed oprarmyto the emperor as he 
had desired him; but. our people » are very much 
piqued, and complain highly that the emperor did not 
deign to thank them, except by touching his hat, for 
so many pains anc^ privations. After this separation, 
every thing is suddenly changed ; it is as if they did 
not know us any longer; — They give us no more 
forage or provision." 

Nor was $obieski the only one. who experieneed 
such treatment: *' Ingratitude,";^ys Salvandy, ^ was 
the sold Qf the imperial qourt. .'Generals, vassals, 
and allies -saiV their seryit^es condemned to the same 

* OonnoF gfvfw a dlf(brMif«ooo«nt of tiM interricw. ** Next day after 
hia tnfcft^mayB he, " tile emperor came to meet bim, and .made him his 
acknbwle^meota with the meet endearing expreaaionB imaginable, 
while King John reteited hie comi^imentB with a modesty eqtiai to hi* 
onmage.'*— X(ll.i. let It. This is, hoWwer, one of the nnmeaatng ^ 
passages which are ao flreqnent in the doctor's meager nanratire, .and he 
naces the ihtertiew on the wrong day; he afterward says (hat the 
Poles " were highly disgnsted at the ill treatment they received ftaNW 
the Germans^" The ** Journal of the Siege^ giyes nearly the same ae- 
oonnt, a^ might be expe<ited.* 

t Sobtesldhera describes, aaibiig odMr llibigi, aH tlie m^uutto nf Utt 
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neglect.** All W Sobtesld began to desert the' 
cause. ^ 

But Fortune was now ^ing to check for a mo- 
ment his honourable and triumphant career. A rem« 
nant of the Turkish droops was stationed at the 
bridge bf Barcan, on the Danube^ and John attempted 
to dislodge ihem without the asmtanceof ihe impe- 
rial troops; in fact^- they were not Very speedy in 
following him.. But the Moslems rushed on unex- 
pectedivj a^d the Poles suddenly became disordered 
and fled. Sobieski was exposed to great danger, and 
while carried a^ay by his unm^tnageable iKKSe, 
bruised ai^d tired in the scuffle,* he saw throu^li the 
cloud of dust a young man who was caught by his 
cloak by a Turkish' soldier r this was no (Hher th'sln 
his son. For a- moment he was in awful suspense, 
expecting that he should be the eyewitness of his 
child's death V but the -young prince fortunately es- 
caped with only the- loss of his clo^. 

The imperial troops came up and.savied the Poles 
from further slaughter, and the great John Sobieski, 
the deliverer of Vienna, was 'now to be seen lyings 
overcome with fatigue and v^sxation, on a bi!lndle of 
hay. His son Was brought to him, and t'hat served 
in some deffree to ligWn his sorrcTw. /He however 
addressed the German gienerats, who had come so 
opportunely to liis rescue, With his characteristic af- 
fability and candour. ^« 1 confess I wanted," said he, 
** to conquer without you, for the honour of my own 
nation. I have suffered severely for it, being soundly 
beaten; but I will take -my reyengawith you and for 
you. To effect this must be the chief emp\oymcnt 
of our thoughts.*' He y so wrote to the q^ueen that 
**he was advancing towards th6 enemy, and that she 
must expect they would h,e defeated, or l)id.him fare- 
well for ever*" . , 

John soon came up with the Turks again, and 
wiped off his lute disgrace ;. after which, the winter 
bemg far advanced, he proceeded over the Cupathian 
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nouutstins, and took up bis quarters ait Cracow on 
the 34th of December, 1683. 
• He was diiigfusied with the continual petty attadka 
of jealousy from, all quarterd ;:— of kings, geners^a, 
and politicians. How strik ingly are his bitter feel- 
ings poured out in the following words, which were 
written to the queen a shoit time before he began hit 
march to Oracow. >' How knowingly these states- 
•men speak in their chimney-comers; and when they 
happen to find themselres mistaken in their calciilaE^ 
tions, what does it signify to them I They will ret- 
cant, and that is allf Oh ! I renounce altogether foi 
the future the wholeof these alliances and their 
ciommande, ev^a if they were of all Europe!* 
Louis Xl¥«, who, with all his weakness and all his 
tyranny, was considered as >a sort of difrity in the 
eyes of the humbly disciples of legitimacy,- was also 
a '^jealous god," and devoaitly did sdi his servants 
keep his commandrnent, . *^ Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me '." Most studiously did the French 
official gazettes avoid ibe name of Spbieski; but 
glory hke his cannot be '^hidden under a-bt^hel." 
While they attempted to decrease the honour of the 
victory, by ascribing it to a panic of the Tarks, they 
own thatthiat^rror^rose fromrtheir hearing the king 
was there in person. '' Such," says Salvandy, ** was 
the petty war .of the French politicians against John 
fiobiesid. This is a strange way of depressing his 
l^lory. Flattery, with all its invention, would in vain 
strive to equal this, compliment." 

How different was the* splHt of the letter writtefi 
to Sobieski by Christina, the. notorious ex'-qUeen of 
Sweden, then resident at Rome ! " Tam tormented 
with the passion of en^, a troul;4e which is thelesil 
tolerable, as jt is ne'w to. me. I never envied any Of 
my contemporaries till to-day. Your majesty alone is 
sn object of envy to nie, and teaches me ttjat I am 
sitbject to that feeling of which I thought myself 
•Dtirely incapable " 
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. Pope Innoceiit IL, vfao was too inaffnificant to 
excite the envy either of Louis or Leopold, waaf inade 
the hero of theisrand day of l^ienpa. To hie prayers 
and money- the tw^ nonaiclis .attributed the^lorioas 
Yietory. Leopold, as if to indict on himself the bit- 
terest irony, caused medals to be strock of himself, 
with arms in his hand, saring th^ empire. He also 
ordered a statue to be erected to tiie pope, the bbe- 
tator of Christianity. The silly old man absolutely 
ordered a grand triumphal procession, in which ban«> 
ners were exhibited^ bearing, the portraits of himself 
and the emperor. 

GlcHy was the only advantagethe Poles obtained 
by this memorable eainpaign. ^ Sobieski wrong the 
tide of Mo^etiy, as abore mentioned, from Leopold, 
and received the unwilling compliments of most of 
the European princes.- Poland gained the alteration 
of the title mclyia rt$pviblica to siteninknaj and 
thus were Sobieski and his lungdom rewarded for 
saving Austria and Eastern fiotope, by two empty 
titles. The king's thankrwere really afiront, inso- 
lence, and breach of promise ; and Poland saired a 
serpent from death winch afterward turned and 
stung her for the kindness.* 

But these were not tfie only ill ecmseqnmees of 
(his glorious expedition, as we shall see in the course 
of the history. The. victory was indeed one of those 
grand convulsions in the polity of Europe which are 
ielt for ages. From the famous 12th iqi September 
the Turks never gained: an inch of groond. The 
effects it .had On Po^uid were, veiy cufferBnt from 
what .might be at tot anticipated. '^This famous 
deliverance of invaded Ctermany,''. says one^ who 
thoi^ht long and deeply^ pn the subjecttt ^beoame a 
eontinual- soui\5e pf troubles : . not on]y had ' it giTen 

*JSoBM«trildiv cow m aof «o Bolnestfli po^ey, «r nlber haMiny, l^ 
wards toe «coDrt of "(^ennft, may be seen in ItelTandyVi HIalaira da Pilf 
lojine aTant et j4Nia leBoi Jhan 8oliiflaU» tooL Ilk p. »S. 

t BttllUm, uun. i. f . OS. 
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fise to a w:ar which the republie wftsnot ins stute to 
carry on, but it also produced an alliance which 
erenttiallv became more fatal than the war itself.** 
The tnitnof this will be soon seem t 

The king attempted \i» the following year, 1684, 
to make a more -profitable campaign. 'Kamienie(> 
Pod<^ski had long been a bone of contention i(S the 
Poles and Turks, and was so still. : The latter peo|^ 
had been its^nasters sbme years, as there has been 
occasion to mention before in the coiuse of tbis'his- 
tory. It stands in the south of Podolia, oil the craggy 
banks which form, as-^t were, tlie joints of the Dnies- 
ter and one of its tributary streams. It was from its 
strength and situation a place of great importance to 
the Poles ; but Sobteski contented himself with erect- 
ing a small fort at three mtles*^ distance from it^-and 
returned to enjoy the sweets of peace. 

He now rather incurred the displeasure of his sub- 
jects by taking a Jesuit of the name of Vota into his 
familiarity; and though it cannot be supposed from 
John's treatment of that order it was from any psir^ 
tiality to the intriguing society, he- allowled him in 
conjunction with the queen to attaih'^great influence 
over him'. Vota was a roan of the world, well in- 
formed, ancL a much more agreeable companion than 
8obiMkt was accustomed to njeet at his court in th^t 
age pf limited* infornfation. ^ This preference gave 
great umbrage 'to the Poles, and was probably the 
cause of much oppositioii which John now met with. 
They ex{)ressed their displeasure in every possible 
way> andi among others, by a caricature oi a lonip 
procession drawn up by a Jesuit beating time wiw 
the kiiigleuid two other Jesuits, who* were holding a 
inusic-lK)ok, to which he seemed'to pay great atten- 
tion. This silly burlesque nettled Sobieskl extremely, 
•—but an opposition of a moire substantial nature was 
ftow preparinn: fbr him. < 

This great king imagined that his privileges ought 
lo be somewhat extended by reason of his t^dentSi 

K9 
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and occasionally took ihf KVerty of tffenteppmg th^ 
laws ; but this coii)d »ot be aUotred by a people so 
devot^ even to* the shadow of liberty, and it gave 
lise to frequent contentiofi. In one instanee' the King 
i^onrened the diet -at Warsaw in February, 1685, 
although the law app<»ntefd it to meet that year at 
Grodno in Lithuania. The Lithuanians, however, paid 
*'io regard to his summons, and Wld a sepasate diet 
in their own province, while the Poles assembled ai 
Warsaw. Sobieski was obliffed to tomponze, and 
adopted • an expedient, with the ccuisent of the non- 
contenia to bold the die^ inJPoland as a-subotdinate 
dietine. 

But be was again called to order in this very as-* 
sembly. He had illegally disposed of the office of ' 
grand-chancellor of Lhhi^nia without announcing 
it to the diet,' and the Lithuanians were much' nettled 
at this stretch of prerogative. Fa^ a senator, and 
who had expected to suQceed to the vacant post, was 
so vehement in. his complaints, that Sobieski, for« 
getting everything in bis rag(r,'Iaid his hand <Ni his 
fword, and hidf-dravring it, exclaimed, ^ Do not 
oblige me to inaKe you feel the weight of my arm;^ 
Pa9 was not to be daunted- bv this gesture or ebul- 
lition of rage, and imitating the threatening fiction, 
retorted, "Rememberrthat when weweTeeqnabyoii 
kpew by experience how capable I am of des^ng with 
you in that way.** This was in aUusion^to a duel 
which they had fought in their youih; If must have 
been a humiliating admonition to John . Sobieski. 
Nor was this the only fracas of the kind that oo* 
curred this session, for the queen, who was perpetu- 
ally intriguing in this way, made her husband the ^ 
constant butt of his nobles. 

John was no doubt glad of an opportunity to es- 
cape froi;n this scene of vexatious wranghng. Peace 
was to him no peace ; in the camp he had: thousands 
at command, whereas- in« his own palace he could 
scarcely give his orders to a menial without making 
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leave, from the diet ; on the field of battle he was^n 
absolute lord and the admiration of allf bii()in->hi8 
council the mpst illiterate and vulgar of the *' plebeian 
nobility'* was his supenor, could ridicnle hispolicy^ 
and ^ross all his designs. . H^ therefote renewed the 
war against the Turks for the recovery of Karaj^niec. 
But the.fik'Bt campaign passed, and th& crescent sti}] 
waved on the walls of the town. 
. Mahomet bow offered, on condition that'Sobieski 
would secede from the league, to restore Kami^niec 
and defray the expenses of the war.. As the recovery 
of this place was the onlyrostenstble cause of the war, 
had justice and i)olicy guided the councils bf the Po- 
lish king, he would have accepted/^ offers but the 
artifices of his wtfe and the Jesuit Yota, backed by 
the hopes that Leopold held out of making Walachia 
and Moldavia heureditary sovereignties in the Sobieski 
family, overbalanced the king's solicitude for the in* 
terest of his people, and he rejected the^ proffered 
restitution. This unfortunate ahd interested deterf 
mination was, probably, one of the chief causes that 
led the way to the-^lestruction of Poland, as it ulti- 
mately obUg^d John to enter into an alliance witk 
^ Russia* 

The war went on, and the several, ^cmflicts of this 
campaign were a series of studies which taught Printce 
ISi^ene, then abbot of Savoy, the art of war. They 
were, however, of . no advantage to Poland. The 
only interesting occurrence was the kini^'s halt al 
the buryinff-plaqe and/atal battlerfield of his great an<>> 
cestor Zolkiews)d. What must have been, his feel- 
ingis whenhe gazed on the pyramid that covered bis 
bones, and read one of the inscriptions, ^ Learn of me, 
how sweet and how honourjsible it^is to die for one'9. 
country r' ■ ' , ' ' 

After this^excuTsi6n, or rather military tour. So 
bieskirptired to Leopol, the capital of GalUcia, where 
the Ijtussian envoys were awaiting Mm. In this year, > 
ie80i> to the 6th off Mayi he.conc|udied & tieaty witb 
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thci czar, by ^hich hd confirmed the alienation from 
Poland of Smolenako, Czemi6chow» Kiow, aifd So- 
Teria.* The. 'king .had not' the permission of the 
diet to do sOy although it was requited by law ; but 
he was paid down one million of money, and prouN 
iaed a funher remittancey-^-an irresistible oifier to 
Spbieski. Th^ ambassadors were in high credit with 
the queen, and she most probably exerted her influ- 
ence also x)n the occasion. This disgraceful treaty, 
which will ever be a damning blot on Sobieski's 
charact^r, yielded- to the Russians the finest part of 
the Ukraine and the beautiful cities watered by the 
Dnieper*! 

. When the diet assembled in the 3Fear 1G88, great 
complaints wejre made of the intrigues of the king 
and his wife to get their son James nominated suc- 
cessor to the crown; but the queen -> had provided 
against this and other demuni which Were to be ex« 
pected^ by engaging Dombrowski; one of her parti- 
Bans, to dissolve the meeting by his veto* This was 
done without the king^s knowledge ; and he convened 
a senatorial assembly, or the upper house, to debate 
on the emergencies of state, fiut the discussion took 
a very different course from what he wished: the 
senators inveighed most bitterly against the'queen^s 
intrigues and the interiested p^iicy of the king, and 
call^ him "on ir^ringer. of int Icnos, an oppressor of 
the people^ and an enemy io his country.'*^ Thi^ was 
strong language, but too much like the truth; imd 
Sobieski was glad to dissolve the meetitfo^,. 

* These, it will be remembered, liad been'oiUy prorifliooidly cedadl 
by John Casimir in 1607. 

t Thin scfuidaloaa breaoh of polvilege did ntiC go unnoCked by tM 
Poles, but ^ in vsin did the noljility r^ect saeh a sbameAil treaty, and 
^Mflh to investigate the businem with severity. The diet which followed 
Having been broken, a year was lost ; and when in a subsequent year 
another diet wished to enter into tbe inquiryV^eath ^ad cairied-oir th« 
two statesmen whose infbrmatlons they were to take. . The nepublic, dis- 
owning this ' treaty, never nitmcd any commissioner to mgnlate th« 
apciem limits; and -until latter days ^hev have leoAified undeteroibied, 
• continnal subject of dtopute^between the Vito people, which, dates Mm 
arl(br frumtkis tiaa^ o perpirtuia peace."— JUtMt«'«, vaaL * ^ p. 01 
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Nor did his subjects withcmt the ^walte of the 
ftenate-house couch their seii^iments in more dis^ 
guised langfv^ge. A clergyman was preaching before 
the Queen on confession, and had the boldness to use 
the' toUowing language : ** Kin^ oanfess Only jsmaU 
sins,, and say nothing of gre^t; it is well known 
there is a prince in the world who thinks it no crime 
to sell offices of state, end to sacrifice his conntiy 
to his blind complaisance for- a' wife." Sarelv "Po- 
Iflnd must have Deen the hdad-qnarters of candour. 

Another diet was convened in the' following year 
and the deputies were, as refractory as before. They 
reproached him' with the treaty of 1686, and detated 
whether they should retract it. Rap^iael Leszozyn- 
ski,* palatine of Posnania, made very severe remarks 
oh the queen.. " She is exalted," "said he, ^ abovfe 
the rest of her sex in spirit and abilities ; but a n^ere 
woman in intiigue ahd artifice," .&c. Another sena^ 
tor addressed the king, '* Either cease to reign, at all, 
or reign with justice." This was the JBishop of 
Culm, whom Sobieski ordered to apologize ; but he 
refosed, andwad^'supported by his brotl^r senators. 
John threatened to abdicate, but soon forgot to put 
his threat into execution. 

It was on one of these occasions that the greisct 
man, enraged at the petty aUnoVance of factions, 
burst forth in this eloquent appeal : '^^It is true they 
have told, me there -was a remedy for the troubles of 
the republicV-^that 'the king should not divorce 
liberty, but. re-establish it. * * * Has he then vio* 
lated it 1 Senators, this holy, liberty in which I- was 
bom, and in which I grew up, rests on the faith of 
my oaths, and I am not a perjurer. I have devoted 
my life to it; from my youth) the -blood of all ray 
family has taught me to found my glory -on this dO'- 
votfoQ.' Let hiifi wlio doubts it go visit the 'tombs 
of my ancestors ; let him follow me path to immov- 

'« He viis Oie ibbet .of tiw flmm king Brwlriifc 
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talHy which they have shown to me. ^ He wUl find, 
by the traces of their bk)ody the road to the country 
of the TsrtarSf.and the- deserts of Walachia. He 
vHW hear issuing^ from the bosom of the earth, and 
beneath the cold mar^e, voices which cry, Let therfi 
ham 'Jrom me haw honovratie and rooui it is to die 
/or our eoutUry ! I could invoke the memory of my 
father, th<9 glory he had, of beingr called four tiroes 
to preside in the assemblies intdiissancttiaWof our 
laws, and the name of buckler of liberty which he 
deserved. *.* * Believe me, ^1 .this tribunitial elo- 
quence would be better employed againdt- those wfao» 
by their factions, invoke upo^ our country that cry 
of the prophet which I seem, alas ! already to hear 
resoundine over our headst 'Yet forty > days, and 
Nineveh shall be destroyed !'" - 
* The most remarkable circumstance that oceurred 
in this session was the trial of Lysinski, a Lithuanian 
nobleman, for atheism. Re was, in fact, a religious 
and benevoleift man^ but sufficiently intelligent t6 
ridicule some of the current super^itions. He was 
unfortunately rich, and that was the principal wit- 
ness against him. The ground of accusation was a 
note which he had made on a book written by a stupid 
German, to prove the existence of a Deity. The 
reasoning was inconclusive ; whioh Lysinski observ- 
ing, wrote on the margin, ergo turn est Dens* He 
was tried by some bi^ed Catholfc bishops, and 
found guilw, ^ not only of having denied the exist- 
ence of a God, but the' doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the divine maternity of the Virgin Mary." ' 
' Zaluski was one of those Villains who were con* 
eemed in the torment, an office which even the tnosit 
degraded systems of theology have allotted to devds* 
We will let him condemn himself out of his own 
niouth. " The convict was Jed to the scaffold," he 
says, '* where* the executioner first, with e red-hot 
iron, tore his tongue aiid his mouth, Tvith which he 
had been ctvd Umards God i then tbty bxmt his 
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hands, ins^ratnents of the ahomiBable prodBction; at 
a slow fire. The sacrilegious paper was thrown 
htto the flames,— himself last: that monster df the 
Hge, that deicide, was cast into the flames of expia^ 
lion, if such a crime coul(} be atoned !** To prevent 
his escape, they even violated one of the laws^ that 
no nobleman is to be apprehended till convicted. 
Hie king did not interfere to stop' the hellish execor 
tiou) but allowed the anhals of Poland, till that time 
so free from the disgrace of perseeution4 to be now 
spllied. Even the pope discountenanced the inhu- 
man and unjust cruelty. 

Nor w;ere the reproaches of his diet the .only vex- 
ations John had to endure ; his sons, imitating the 
intrigues, of their father, j^ve hiln perpetual uneasi- 
ness, ^ it wtK be easier for me,** said he, when 
setting out for his last caolpaign in I69h ** to get 
the better of the enemy I am -going in quest of thaa 
of my o'wn- sons.^* This tvas' the last time he un- 
sheathed the swor4, an.d it was again to no purpose. 
He was nowf»xt3M)he years old, and two-thirds of 
that time had been spent in " the tented fieid/^ His 
health was broken with vexation, «ad his fraoie 
shattered with his wounds; • . . 

Sobieski had outlived his glory; he; was now 
nothing But a sick dotard, nursed and managed by 
his wife. She was cohtingally rendering her hus- 
bjand and herself more*and more obnoxious to the 
people. ^Sbe intrusted the care of the king's health 
to a Jesuit, a physician of the name' of Jonas, and 
engaged another of the s^me persuasion to farm his 
estates. The latter, wh<>se name was Bethsal* 
besides extorting great sums' from the Poles, had 
the audacity to entef into a^ traffic of offices with the 
queen's connivance. This, excited the greatest in- 
dignation ; and a petty war of "bxochures and t;arica^ 
tures was begun, to the great annoyance of tha 
ffovernment. One of the pictures represented a 
lotreign negotiator countingout money to Bethsal, 
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who vns ex^ining it very carefully ; tiie king dOB}* 
fdeted the group, and was bualed in secreting a por- 
tion of the treasure m the corner of his robe. In 
another print, Xohn appeared feeUe andchildish* sit- 
ting on the lap of a .young woman; - and suckled by 
an old one. He seemed to be shrinking under the 
weight of many erowns, .which were, howeves, made 
to appear tarnished;^ and stripped of their ornaments. 

But thie public did- not content themselves with 
these harmless attacks; frequeht stttempts were 
made toi assassinate, the hate^ publican, wbrch hje 
frustrated by having in pay a guard of thirty Polish 
nobles. His time came at last; he was disjgraced, 
and died in poverty. 

- Under 8U€^' a goyepment every tiling wa^ fast 
verging to depay ; the diets were nocsooner assembled 
than dissolved, that Truth might- not be allowed a 
hearing; riots and fights were substituted for debate; 
the soldiers were clamouring for' their arrears, an ) 
levying contributions on the people. The generals 
set at de^ance'all authority, and, were engaged only 
In their' o Wn aggrandize ment. *'- AH the departments 
of government which require, strict superintendence, 
such as the command of the troops and the manage- 
ment of the revenue, intrusted t^ generals atidminis>> 
ters independent of all authority b^t that of the diet, 
were without control."* Haj^ily for Sobieski, he 
was not doomed to witness the consequences of thie 
villanous^ adiniiiistratiou ; death came kindly, and 
laid low his gray locks with their withered. laurels, 
before the rude hand-of rebellion had succeeded in 
tearing them from- his brow. 

The I'Tth of June, 1696, was hi» last day of trouble. 
He revived for a few moments from his insensibility 
only-to regret tihat he was alive again.^ ** I was tlien 
well," said he ; a sad confession of misguided hero* 
ism, effete renown^ and disappointed ambition ! 

•SottUn. ■ " • 
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When the^ mighty is faHbn^ the most low and das* 
tardly will idtride vrer his body to see ** where his 
great strength lay," and descant on his weakness. ' 

• ""EmopOs* ohS"SfKK^ns avifvnpi yt v(*pi(mi* 

The YiiUtnre will feed on. the dead lion, and the car- 
rion crow will peck at the straiided whale. The 
corpse of Sobieski Aimishes the same treat for those 
birds of prey, the petty critic and the ipusty^moral- 
ist. But Fame puts her finger on her lips as she 
points to the/death-bed of John Sobieski. Those 
tattered Turkish banners^ as they sprinkle their dust 
on the cold corpse of the hero beneath j awaken tnore 
tiiought and solemn reflection in one glance, than 
the tongue could exhaust in hours. 

In his person, says his physician,* '* he was a tall 
and corpulent prince, large-faced, and fuU-eyed, and 
went always in the same dress with his sAbjects.*'t 
His character is portrayed in his political career, and 
his actions speak for themselves. In war he was a 
lion, but in peace he was the plaything of others. 
Had he lived in the age pf barbarous heroism, he 
would have been a Hercules bending before an Om- 
phale. , > . , 

Glorious as the reign of Sobieski had beeh^ in 
many iparticulars, it has had a most perhicitws effect 
on the destiny of Poland. This is fully exei[nplified 
in the preceding pages, and the melancholy truth 

will hut too often present itself to-the thinking, mind 

> 

• Ooanor. 

t " The king was a irell^apokea prince, of very easy access, and 
CKtremely ciTii, and liad most of the gaod qnalMes requisite in a i^ntlb- 
inan,; he was not only weU.vireed in military aflfkira, but 'likewise in 
all polite and schplastic leahiing; besides his own fongue, the Sclavo- 
nian, he nnder^tood the^ Latin, French,. Italian, German, and Tnrkisli 
UuiifiiBges; he delighted •much in natural philosophy, and in all pans 
of physic ; he used to reprimand the clergy for ucK admitting in tha 
unrersities and achools the modem philosophy : tts loTcd to ^nr ^ 
HU dlMouria of dioae maannk^-^Coimor, iiDt.TT: 
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in the gphseqii^&t narrativek Simitur reiDiiiktf are 
applicable -to the state -of leamin|r in this- period • 
More books, perhaps, were pnntediioWs than in tW 
two preceding, rei^s, and there were more literary 
names ; but it was all-die eonventuJiI^leami^ of the 
Jeduit& Sobieski himself was a patron of learning, 
and many are found who extol his talents and spirit 
of inquiry; but bis philospphic^^ eonyetsations, 
which they adduce in proof,* are evidences indeed 
of his love of knowledge, but neither of a^rery free*- 
thinking nor freorspi^ted mind. It would scarcely 
be going too far, perhaps, to si^y that^thiswoirid also 
give a tolerably just, estimate of. the literary and sci- 
entil^ character of the whole of the Polish nation 
under his administration. . . • 



i\igi]8tns IT.« Elector of Sazdny; raises liims^If to tbe Throne^Dei 
tains' liis Suon Troops ih Poland-^Makes Peib» Dvitta Turktoy>~Al- 
tempts to seixe Livonia-^Foi^s an Alliance with Peter the (Snat of . 
Russia— Defeated by Charlies XH. of Sweden— t>ethr6ned by Charles 
XII.— Stanislas raised to*the Thrvner-AQyustUf Teeiimes tbe CroiVn, 
and is again deposed— Charles defeated at Pnliowa— Augustus rtsas- 
oends the ThEone— Charles XII. Prisoper Jn *rurke$r-Retums to 
Sweden— Attempt to assassinate Stanislas— Death of Cbarleeh-Op- 
pession of the Protestants^Death df AugttBtQS. ^ 

SoBifiSKi and his intrigues, so long a stumbling . 
block of offence in the eyes of the Poles, wejne no 
more ; but the rancour and vehemence of contention 
still survived. A people in this dissentient state of 
feeling were not likely to be calm,, impartial adjudi* 
cators. While the most powerful Polish and foreign 
interests were nullifying each other by opjxisition, a 
noble of inferior rank and influence started a new 

* Oqa of these metaphy sipal diaeoMions is f^tm If Cflmigr 
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eandidatte^ and earned Jm ^nt. This-was ne dther 

. than John Przependowski, Cstttellan of Oulm, who 
had first united with the Prinee^ofContry one of the 
'most poplar of the candidsLtjesiTor the Polish <9kx)wn. 
But he wished to de,fiTe some profit from his vote,* 
and finding the princess finantees exhausted, he looked 

. lound the difiEsrent coujrts for anottier patron. He 
was bold and bom fojr intrigue, and iher^ore well 
adapted for hispresent purpose. He had married the 

' dau^ter of General Flemming, who was thfen in high 
faTour with Frederic Augustus, Elector of Saxon^r, 
and afterward his prime minister. This connexion 
brought him in contact With ibe eleptor^ whom he 

*^ fouad just suited for his design. Augadtnd was a 
young, wealthy, ambitidus monardi: ^^No piinee 
was eyer more generous/' saya. 'Voltaire,. '^ gave 
more, er accomptoied his-gifts with so much grace.^ 
His religion, professedly the Lutheran,^ stood in- the 
way ^but thdre is sometluag that will remove more 
moantaias than failjbt and it was opportmiely remem- 
bered t^at the young elector^ had recanted the re- 
formed 'bdief tMto years before, during a sojourn at 
Rome, and lie was now as good a Catholic as the 
Poles or thej^acto eauvenia cotdd require. 

Money purchased Augustus plenty of voted, but as 
be was late in th(i field, there were some too firmly 
engaged by the Prince of Conti to be decent^ trans- 
ferred.. Th» consequence was, that on . the i37th of 
June, 1697, both were elected by their difier^nt par- 
tisans, the archbishop declaring" Cbnti king, and this 
bishop of Kuiavia AAgUstud. But notwithstanding 
the informality of the latter elec^on, nothing iras to 
be said to the fO^OOO Saxons, with whom he ca^meto 
take possession of his kingdom ;^ he was acknow- 
ledged .king, and the Prince of Cohti sailed back to 
JVanee unanointed* * . 



* See Hiflt dM BumiMkim fie FaldgM, ptr S£ PifbM VvaMam 
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But, Augiutos had not yet been .drowned, ft cere- 
mony. e^entiaUv requisite .to invest bim with full 
authority ; and he was anxious that it should take 
place. There, was some dijQIcnlty even in this; 
all the regaUa were locked up in the treasury at 
Cracow in the keeping of officers in Oenti's in- 
terest. The law forbade breaking .open the ^c^odTiy 
but the Saxons *^ laughed at locksmiths" and broke 
down the waU. It was also necessary that theahsh- 
bishop should perform the ceri^mon^, but he also 
was i^ the other interest ; the diocess was therefore 
declared vacant, and newly iilled. There was still 
another impediitient^-rthe fuheral ot the late kkig 
ought to precede the inauguration, and the corpse 
was in the hands of Centre party at Warsaw ; but 
the Saxons substituted an effigy, and the coronation 
"Was solemnized, and the elector proclaimed king 
under the title of Augustus II.* It wad observed 
that the king fainted during the formalities, as if 
his heart failed him at the thoughts of the charge he 
was taking on himself. ** . . 

This forced election was th^ first of the disgrace- 
ful series of eVents which laid the yokei on the necks 
of the Poles, and at last renderedthem mete bonds- 
men. Since this period Poland has always received 
her kings under the compulsion of foreign • arm^'f 
*The czar and the King or Sweden even offered to 
support the j^resent election; biit Augustus found 
that, he and his Saxons were sufllcien&y strong to 
fight their own battles. . 

The pacta convetUa required Augustus to dismiss 
his own troops \ but he was too prvdent to trust 
himself to subjects «who. were not" yet reconciled to 
his '* usurpation^'' and looked about for a pretext to 
retain them. This wasreadily foun^ ; he employed 
them against the Turks, and the I*.oIe8 were satisfied^ 

• TiM ant Aiifiwttti wM ajfUnnuna AiifBsni 
tBlillil*t« 



But tUfl war was en^d hy the treaty of Garlowitz,* 
in Jaauaijf 1699, and the king was obliged to find them 
another occapatiOn. This also too soon presented 
itself. Sweden was now under the government of 
a niinor,t ukI as P<d^d had long looked with a 
lingering eye <xl Uvolniia* which had been ceded 
by the treaty of OhTa, in John Casimir's time, hs 
.thought it would he a favouraUe Jtinctuie to at- 
tempt its recovery ; and the service of the Saxons 
in that undertaking wovdd make the Poles forgive 
tt^ir. intrusiooEr He attempted it entirely at hi? own 
risk, without the concurrence of the Polea, and in 
fact in direct opposition to some of their repiesenta- 
ttons. The bishop who> had crowiied him told Uie 
kmg, f' his attack on Sweden was a f^^oss violation 
.Of the rights of nations and of equity, which the 
Almighty would not iait to punish;" a Judgment, 
says the historian, which seems to be dictated by 
the spirit of divinatton^ 

His first attempt was not so successful as he had 
anticipated, and he engaged Peter th^ Great, Czar of 
Eussia, 'to assist hisou * Peter entered very willingly 
inta the plan ; he wishedtto found a port on the east 
of the Bahic 9 Ingria, the north-east part of Livonia, 
seemed just adapted, for it, ;md he thought it would 
pay him very well for his. riiare of the enterprise. 
Tlie meeting took place on the 26th of February, 
1701 at BiTze4 a. small town in the palatiilate of 
Wilna in Lithuania. But the monarchs did not 
devote the time solely to business ; drunkenness and 
debauchery seemed a fit pieparative fbr such in- 
iquitous treaties. For fifteen days Peter the-Gpeat, 
the. eivilizer of Russia,^ and Augustus were in a con- 
tinued state of intoaiGation. The contract was 



* By this freaty tbe Poles regained' Kami^iUec, bnt gavt op tbcir 
•nMchment in McrtdaTift, Ae. 

j Charles XR.| tl^BQ sot eigbtoen. 

I Commonly known hy the name of Binsen. 
' -f <*The osar,?* says V4Dltaire,- ** who could raftnn his iniUoB,.coiiM 
Smr oorreet in bimseif bia dangeroos propeuity to dsbaucbery.* 

L9 
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made in the mUat of Boeh a ncene; an tmjust war^ 
which deprived thottsan^c^ of >heir husbands, fathers^ 
brotherst and sons, was made the freak of a 4rttnken 
revel. 

. But Charles, the young Swedish monarch, althougfa 
OAly eighteen, was riot tp be made the tame victim 
of such flagrant injustice. He was apprized of their 
designs, and chose to. anticipate *thera. He had 
routed the Russians at Narva m the preceding xe^r, 
and made even Moscow tremble* But Justice fought 
for him, and his soldier^were animated bv the ex- 
ample of their youthful hero. These were the troops 
w)iom the Russian Ravages called ** terrible, insolent, 
enraged, dreadful, nntameable destroyers/'* He 
then tnarched. agaihst the Saxons in Livonia, and 
ckme up to them on the bandia of the Dwina. The 
river was very wide at the spot^d difficult to pass, 
but Charles was never to te danntedi ' He caused 
large boats to be prepared with hish bulwarks td pro- 
tect the men,4ind observing that the vifind was in the 
enemy's face^ lit 'H^rge fires of wet straw, and the 
smoke^preading^ sdong the banks of the river, con- 
eealed his openationsirom the Saxons. He directed 
the passage himself, which" was effected in a quarter 
of an hour, and he was. much mOrtilied at being only 
the fourth to land. He rallied his troops and roate4 
tlie Saxons. He did not stop tiU he arrived- at Birze» 
the town where Augustus and die czar had planned 
the expedition. . He felt, he owned^ a satisfaction at 
entering Birze as a conqueror, where* the leagued 
monaituis had coni^ired nis ruin itome few months 
before. 

What a different scene was the court of the water- 
drinker Charies from that which the drunken Peter 
had held here ! and the difference did not pass unno« 
ticed. As the young warrior was sitting in this place 
one day at table, observing his usual sobriety,' and 

* (te the pablio pMfer uwd.|)yllM BawJaiw «ft«t UmIt deftatr^ 
Voltaii«,Hiit. ofCliariet Xlli 
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iipp^Qtly bmie^-in kis ifnuid designs^ a German 
Qofoiiel, who wail in waiting, remained in his hearing, 
that the ieasts iWhich the czar and Augtustus had 
made -here were veiy^unlikehis maJesty^s. - •* Yea,'^ 
said the king, starting up^ "and I shall make them 
digest them lesa easiiy^'^ From that moment the 
dethronement of Augustus was fixedw 

The news of -Charles's approach was nearly as 
agreeable to most of the Poles as it was temble to 
Augustus; they considered Mm as their ehalnpion 
a([ainst the tyrannical andintrudiiig Saxons, the 
primate wrote to the Swedish* king, assuring him of 
this feeling; ^nd Charles expressed himself as the 
friend of P(^andr although the enemy of their sove- 
reign* Augustus was aware of this, dind dismissed 
the Saxon trqops, to regainiiie iaVour of his subjects^ 
This step had the desired effect for a time: the 
primate, traitor .as he was to both parties at hearf^ 
pretended to rouse the king's awakening popularity 
which he could. nOt check; and the people were 90 
gratified b^ the concession, that most of the influ- 
ential palatines, swore to derend their sovereign to the 
death. ^ This adherence to their faUing monarch was 
daily increasing, when unfortunate dissensions in 
Lithuania once: moi^ severed the bond, of union; 
That province had been -divided into two contending 
factions ever 'since the death of Sobieski ; and party- 
spirit had mn#so high that the contest became quite 
a civil war. The family of* Sapieha» the gr^at 
general of Lithuania, aiid that of Oginski, the great 
8tandard*beater, were the leading interests. As 
long as the Saxons remained in Lithuania, Sapieha 
was proteeted'firoii& the .violence of Oginski,' who was 
backed by most of the nobility ; biit after their de« 
parture, he and his adherents were left exposed, so 
thaj their only alternative was to make the Swedes 
their protectors.' Under these <^ircum8tanees A^ 
gustus could offer but little opposition to Charles* and 
9 deputation wits sent to t^e Swedish monarch, wkli 
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proposals for peaee. ''I will make peaco* fit War- 
saw,", was ^le youngf but fiite Warner's ianaweF; and 
9fX %he same time he added, that he came to make war 
OA Au^stus the usurper, and his Saxons, and not 
ACfauist the Poles. 

Augustus now si^w the tide was against hiHi» 
and despaired of ipiining his point by direct mailing'; 
he therefore tried another taek. He felt the inutility 
of ministerial persuasion on the Swedish monarch.; 
I^ut Charles was young, and yout)i« bethought, might 
iisten to the wiles of beauty, Jilthough it tinned a 
deaf ear to the arguments of bearded lips. The 
Oountess of Konigsmark* seemed eminently qnali- 
fied to try the experiment, of laying siefle to the 
inflexible warrioi^s heart. She /was beaotiful, 
talented* and witty,, mistiess of foreign languages, 
and well skilled in the' tact of conversation. She 
was, bpsides, of Swedish ^ iMFth, had considerable 
estates in Sweden, and was'famihar with that cowt; 
Ao that she ^seemed to have, a claim on the entree "to 
Charleys audienee-chMi|ber. She accordingly re* 
paired to the enemy^i camp In Lithuania ; but haid tl^e 
mortification to find that adl her beauty and , acoom^ 
plisbments were lost on the Swediidi monarch, for 
he obstinately refused to see her. She waylaid him, 
pursued him, dodged him in bis rides, but the .rough 
Adbnts still escaped from his artful Venus. At 
Ishgth, one day, she plotted so well that she pounced 
upon him in a narrow lane, and was at his feetbefore 
he was aware of it: the insensible king .saluted her 
without speaking, a word,, turned his horse's bead, 
and was out of sight in aa instant. * 

His last and most tenguihe hope being blighted, 
Augustus felt that sdl was lo8t,iiiid that his kingdom 
had departed from hi m. But he yet fough tup against 
fortune : he had privately recalled his Saxons, and 
then assemhUng all the troops he eould, mustered 

^ ah» WM one of t4« m totr o t * « * ^ AniPttM, md tnoUier oTfUnibM, 
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nearly 94,000 men. 'Au^stus now found'himsell in 
that perplexing: dilennna in which all king^ who 
thrust theimselvee upon, a people hy force ^ are always 
at some period deservedly plaped. The Poles, at 
best only lukewarm in 4iis cause, were converted inta 
ardent enemies by this recall of the Saxons. While 
Augustus w^' engaged in marbhin^ from palatinate 
Uy palatinate^# ' to canvass hid partisans, Charles 
pushed c^ unopposed ^o Warsaw, which capitulated 
on the first summons, <m the 5th of May, 1703. Au- 
gustus, however, marshadled his troops in the plain 
of Klissow, and waited for th6^ arrival off the Swedes 
to fight for his crown. Even now his arniy doubled 
that of Charles; but the Poles, who Composed thb 
greater 'part of it^ did not eiigage. willingly. Au- 
gustus indeed fought bravely; but m vain did h^ rally 
his troops : three times they again recoiled. Fortune 
still frowned on the Polish monarch, and he ^ed 
iQwards Cracow. An; accident favoured his escape, 
smd prolonged the struggle :-^Charles had a fall from 
htS/horse as he was pursuing^ hiin, and ^as detained 
in bed six weeks on his march; Augustus made 
good use of this respite, reaslsembled hisf troops, and 
prepared for another brittle'; but discontent and re})el- 
uon thinned his ranks':' the Poles dreaded furtlier 
opposition to the formidable invader, and *^began to 
fall into his will, in consenting to raise to the throne 
James Sobieskijthe eldest don of their late monarch. 
Against such numerous enemies, no resist^pce could 
be offered: protraction df the K^ar was useless, 
for difficulties only stimuUted the Swedish hero. 
** Should I have to stay here fifty years," akid he, 
^I will not go till I. have dethroned' the King of 
Poland." Augustus therefore fled to Saxoiiy, taking 
however* the precaution to secure the persons of 
James Sobieski and his brother Constantine. 

The throiie beings thus vaicated, it only remained 
for Charles to fill it.; but he was for some time unde- 
Mnmaed ^ho should be the chewen person: 
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.coonfleMprs advised him to step intait himself; bat 
fate, iathe ahape of military gloiy^ diverted him from 
that desigQ. . He iicflt fixed on Alexander, Sobieski'a 
third.son. He, however, only wished fopthe enlarge- 
ment of his brothers, and to revenge them, having 
none oi^heHbidmem domitumdi; and it was in vam 
that the King of Sweden aqji'the nobles entreated 
hinv to change his mind ; he was immoveable* Tb« 
neighbouriiig. princes, says yoltairet>knew«ot whooi 
to admire most, tl^e King of Swedenrwho at the age 
jOf twenty-t^o- years gave away t^e ciownof Pokmdc 
or the Prince Alexander, who refused it. 

But kingdoms dp not j[ong go begging; and ajif 
men are. not so disinterested a9 Alexander Sobieski 
When Charles told young Stanislafei Le8zcjSQmski,.th6 
Polish deputy, that the republic could not be de 
livered from its troubles without an electioi\; — ^ Buf 
whom can we elect,'' said Stanislas, ^ now Jameir 
and Constantine Sobieski are captives 1'' The kiiif' 
.looked with an ey^ of scriitiqy at his interrogator 
and thought to himself, *' Thou axt th^ man !" He^ 
however^ deferred that answer until he had tothei 
exainiiied his young prQteg)6. .. 

Stanislas was descended from' an^illustrious.^olisV 
family ; his father was crown-treasurer and Palatini 
of Posnania, to which latter office his spn succeeded 
• He added to innate talent the polish of education, 
and commerce witli society both at home and abvoad 
*' Stanislas Leszczynski," said. one of his contem 
poraries, ** the, son .of the grand-treastirer of the 
crown, is regarded among 19a as the honour of ow 
country. A happy facility of inanners makes hin 
win his way to all hearts." He w^s courageooB, 
and at the same time mikfin his disposition, and had 
a Very .prepossessing appearance. In fact, Charles 
was so much struck with him, that he said aloud he 
had never seen a.m^in so fit to conciliate all parties. 
He was also sufficiently hardy ai\d inured to service 
toplea^ ^ rough king in diat lespaet ; and aftcy 
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the conibrence the Swedish 'monarch, exclaimed,. 
'* There is a man. who ahall always b6 my friend!'* 
imd S^ttnislas was King of Poland. 

But the foimality of election was observed, al- 
though it was, iii fact, nothing i>iit a ratification of 
Charleses choice Many-Mother candidates were also 
nominated ; md thnagh Stanislas was the mo^t popu- 
lar among tltem jas well as the nominee of the lord 
of the aseendmitf tlit^ prbnate,.Radzieiow8ki, objected 
to him, ostensibly on oocount of his youth. ** What V 
said Chufles. " He is too- youngi** aaswered the 
priniatew "HiB is not so* young as my Self,'** replied^ 
the king, impatiently, and he Kent thit Swedish count; 
Horn, to WarsSiw to enforce the electioii^. Horn 
iiietr however, with some resistMice from the inde-* 
pendent Poles. *^Are we aisn»emble<f,'^ said one of* 
the nobles, ** to-act in concert for^the min Qf polantiv 
wh€ise gloiy and^ safetv'depend wholly on the free- 
dom of the peo^e and the liberty of the' I'onstitu- 
tion I,. Let Oiir' independence be o6r first care,, then 
let us think of an election. Shall we call that 
revolution le^&'timate which springs from fenr of 
beiag'hewn down by the- troops of arnied foreigners 
whD 8urroundxis,.and insult the dignity pf the republic 
with their presence 1*^ Several nobtes, ro\ised by 
this appeal, entered their protests, which, according 
to law, would check the eledticHi^ ^uf this trifling 
opposition w^ disregarded/ the Swedes shouted, 
" Long live Stanislas Leszezynski, Kipg of Poland !** 
and the election was registered, T^e constttution 
was certainly infringed by the Swedish influence; 
but Atugustus was not a- fit person to complain 6f 
unconstitutional acts. ' 

Stanislas was no sooner seatecl.on the throne, and 
enjoying the honeymoon of royalty, at Warsaw; 
thah the alarm-bell «ounded, and Augustus, with aa 
army of 20,000 Sdjcons, w$s seen tnarching to regain 

/ ' • " ■ ■ . .. ' , 
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bis capital. The city was unfortified^ and the new 
M»g was obliged to -flee with his family to their 
protector, Charles. The work of dethronement was 
now'' to be all ^ne over again. The Sjwedish 
iponarch had not lost any of his activity; he over- 
took Augustus unexpectemy in Posnania, and a baHle 
Was fought at Punitar, on the borders of Silesia. 
The Saxon army consisted aln)ost entirdy of foot, 
whereai) the enemy were ojl cavahy. Augustus 
now first showed modern tacticians that it i^ not 
impossible for infantfy to withstand the charge of 
eavalry. Schpllemburg directed, the evolutions, and 
he was not unworthily supported by the king, although 
he h^id received five wounds. The .Saxons found 
the utility pf that military dispositipn which British 
generals, h^ve adopted in late, wars, apd on which 
they have so. much prided themselves^ They formed 
themselves inti^ smid bodies, presen^g on all sides 
a hedge of bayonets. Tlie Sy^edish cavalry in vain 
att^pted to break. their ranks.; the $axons stood 
their ground till night-^falli although inferior in num- 
ber, and made go6d their retreat. This was cer- 
tainly no contemptible specimen of the military 
talents of Augusttis, although, a 'great portion of the 
credit is of course to be given to the skill of 
Schullemburg« 

The Saxon army retreated, and the Swedes fol 
lowed and overtook tfaeni again on the. banks of the 
Oder. Charles now imagined they must fail into 
his hands, 3s theywrere unprovided with pontoons 
or, boats to effect the passage, but. in this he was 
mistaken, Schullemburg passed his whole army 
over during the night with a v^ry trifling loss ; and 
Charles himself was obliged to own that ^< To-day 
Schullemburg has the better of us.'^ 

Notwithstanding all this display of courage and 
tactics,' Atlgustns could> not support his falling for- 
tune, and again withdrew to Saxony. Charlesi tired 
of havi^ to figl^t his battles ov^r again so <^n la 
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Poland, resolved to put an end to the Ssuxons' occa<i 
eional excursions, by carrying the war into thei. 
own coijntry. Augustus nowl)egan to tremble; the 
Swedish king could as easily appoint a'new elector 
as a new kingJ To uvoid these consequences he 
submitted to.the conditions Charles imposed. These 
were, to resign all pretensions to the crown of Poland, 
to break off all treaties against Sweden^ and to set at 
liberty the two Sobieskis. 

After these preliminaries were settled, Charles 
and the ex-king had an interview at a place called 
Guttersdorp,<or Gutersdorf.- The Swedish king was 
afe usual in his n^ilitary uniform, a coarse blue coat 
with gilt buttons and jack-boots. The conversation, 
as may be imagined, was not veir lively; they were 
not so friendly disposed to eacn other as to chat* 
without reserve. Besides, Charleys ^as no talker, 
and most probably his taciturnity- was a cover for 
his want of information. The only subject he started 
Tor the amusement of Augustus was his jack-boots. 
These he gravely assured him had never been off 
his legs for six years, except when he lay down. 
That men who can find nothing to talk about but 
jack-boots should*rule the destinies of millions ! 

But at length th.e Swedish monarch began a 
theme £ven more distas1;efui to Augustus than jack- 
boots. He required hin\ to write Stanislas a letter 
of congratulation on his accession to the throne : this ' 
was, indeed, making the ex-king feel his debase- 
ment. The letter ran ais follows : 

-' ** SiRE^ AND Brother, 

** We have not considered it iiecessary to enter 
into a private correspondence with your majesty; 
nevertheless, to please his Swedish majeety, and that 
they may not charge us with any disinclination to 
satisfy his wish, we congratulate you hereby on your 
secession to the crown, and hope that you will find 
ill vour country more faithful supjects thati those we 

M 
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have left tjiere. Everybody will do us th« justice 
to believe that we have been paid by ingratitude foi 
all our benefits, and that most of our subjects have 
only exerted themselves to. hasten our ruin. We 
hope that you may not be exposed to like misfoiw 
tunesj recommending you to God's^. protection. 

" Your brother and neighbour, ^ 

** Augustus, King." 

"Dresden, April's, 1707." 

To this Stanislas replied, — 

'* Sire and BaoTiiER; > 

" Yogr majesty's communicatibn is to me a fresh 
" obligation from the King of Sweden. I feel obliged 
for yoiir congratulation on my ascent to the throne; 
I trust that my subjects will i^ever have reason to be 
wantin? in their fidelity to me, as I shall observe the 
laws of the kingdom. 

** Stanislas, King pf Poland." 

Ill the mean time Peter the Great was not idle f 
he felt much aggrieved that Augustus hail capitu- 
lated without his knowledge ; but hp forgave him on 
hearing how severely he was alrea.dy punished by 
the hard cqnditions of the treaty." The Russians, 
under the command of Menzikoff, overran Poland in 
the absence of Charles and Augustus, who were ia 
Saxony; forming a rallying point for the adherents 
of the ex-king, and plundenng tlie opposite party. . In 
fact, Peter treated Poland , more as a vanquished 
province than an allied state, ravaging, levying con- 
tributions, and carrying off all the valuaj)les.he could 
lay hands on. The news that Stanislas and Charles 
were returning from Saxpny soon put a check to 
this injustice ana obliged him to retreat. 

As Charles's army was on its.maBch to Poland, it 
passed near Dresden, and the. king, who was usually 
a few hundred steps in advance of his gi]ard, was 
•uddenly missed, and at the moment none could git« 
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fOij account of him. Being so near the ex-king's 
residence, he fonned a momentary resolution to pay 
him a passing visit.- A horseman, accompanied by 
two or three officiers, had passed the gates under the 
name of Carl, and hurrying to the p^ace, presented 
Augustus with the unexpected apparition of his con- 
queror, Charles XTI. of Sweden, with his coarse 
blue coat, gilt buttons, and jack-boots. He did not 
come, howeverf to make >ny further demands, but 
after paying his compliments, which were no doubt 
very sparingt ended his singular visit, and marched 
on against the Russians; 

The fate of Stanislas was so ^oippletely depend- 
ent on that of Charles, that the history of the latter 
is also the history of the former. Tlie Swedish hero, 
leaving hfs proteg^i in Poland, pursued the czar, who 
had retired into Lithuania, although it was in the 
month of January, 1708. The result of this singular 
campaign forms one of fame's coinmonplaces : 



-dread Pultowa's day. 



When A)Ttuqe left Uie royal Swede," 

at once stripped Charles of the title of Invincible, 
the hard earnings of nine years' victories, drove him 
to seek an asylum itt Turkey, and dragged Stanislas 
from the Polish throne. 

Augustus, on hearing this unexpected news, imme- 
diately returned to Pbland, and resumed the diadem 
in spite of his oath.* The pope's dispensation sanc- 
tioned the peijury; Polish inconsistency favoured 
the new revolution ; and the victorious arms of Rus- 
sia confirmed all. Stanislas knew it was in vain to 
resist, and did not wish to shed blood in. a useless 
struggle ; he therefore retired to Swedish Pomerania. 
Ho defended that province against' the united Rus- 

* The details of all these sing^itlar erents may be seen In **M6moirea 
aur lea Demierea Revolutions de la Folo^e, par Prebendoftki. Rotter- 
dam, 1710,** and In'the '* Histolre dea Revolutiona dePolognio, parM. 
fAJbU daa FontaineiT.'' 
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sians, Saxdns^ Poles, and Swedes, anA Augnstsfl 
wished to put. an end to the eontest.. Stanislas 
agreed to abdicate, but Charles's coiKient-.was re- 
quired to satisfy the newly-raised king. The Swede, 
'^ proud though in desolation,'' merely answered to 
all the persuasions, *' If my friend will not be King, 
I can soon make another.'^ Stanislas determined to 
tiy what could be effected/ by a personal interview, 
and ** risking more^" says Voltaire; ^ to abdicate a 
throne than he had done to ascend it," undertook, to 
travel in disguise through the midst of his enemies 
to Charles's retreat in Turkey. He stole one eve- 
ning from the Sw^diuh army whieh he commanded 
in Pomerania, and traversing the enemy's lines with 
a passport under the name of Haran, after many 
dangers reached Jassy, the capital of Moldavia. He 
here styled himself a major in Charles's service, not 
knowing that the king was at that time far from a 
good understanding with tlie Porte, On this hint 
the suspicions of the Turkish officer were awakened, 
who, bein^ acquainted with the ex-king's person 
by description, saw through the disguise and arrested 
him. 

Among other questions which the Turk put to- his 
prisoner was, what rank he had held in the Swedish 
Service. " Major sum" said Stanislas. •* I((io nutxi- 
mus €«," retorted the officer, confirmed in his con- 
jecture. He was thenceforth treated as a captive, 
though as a king, and the Porte ordered him to be 
conveyed to Bender at tlie very moment that Charles 
was removing to his temporary prison. 

" Tell him,** exclaimed the inflexible Swede when 
he heard of his apprehension, "never lo make 
peace.with Augustus ; assure him fortune will soon 
change!'** 

* ETen when CharlfW was Qonfln«d at Adrianople bo persisted ob- 
itinately in this opinion. In a letter which be wrote to Stanislas finooi 
that place, he sayn, '* We mtuct not be intimidated by all that the eyil 
designinf can contrive to ruin lis. I have that firm reliance jm yo«r 
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This prediction seemed about to -be verified, when 
the Turks,, stimulated by th^ intrigues of the Swedish 
monarch, took up arms against the Russians, and 
iniKesting Peter on the bai&s 'of the Pruth, obliged 
him to make that famous ca]Mtulation in 1711. By 
this he was bound to withdraw all his troops from 
Polandy and neVer interfere in the affairs of that 
government; besides which, Charles was to>be en- 
sured an unmolested return to his own kingdom. 

Peter was, however, no sooner out of danger- than 
he forgot his oath, and instead' of withdrawing hts 
troops from Poland^ reinforeed ^them. In 1719, 
great cdmplauits were made about this encroach* 
ment, and the czar pretended to countermand them, 
but still kept them on the confines of Lithuania. 

In 1714 Charles returned to Sweden, and at the 
same time Stanislas, resigning all pretensions to Po- 
land, retired to the litde dutchy of Deux-Pobts in 
Germany, which; was' presented to him by the King 
of Sweden, who possessed it by inheritance. He 
remained th^re till he was depriVed of it by Charles's 
death. . . » * 

The return of the Swedish monarch was a pretext 
for Teiaining the Saxon- tYoops^ in Poland. But even 
this excuse did not satisfy the justly discontented 
Poles; they avenged the* insults and ravages Of 
the^e intruders by the lives of many hundreds of 
them. . This was the declaration of open war be- 
tween the king's troops and the confederated nobles. 
Augustus in vain opposed his infuriated subjects , 
and after his army had been aimost annihilated, 
called upon th<s ezar foi assistance. This induced 
the confederates to negotiate-; and under the terror 
of a Russian apny, peace was conclude between 

■njmtv*! pnideiice, that you will continue to defbnd our common inter- 
estfi witb the eame courage and witb the same eonatancy that you hara 
done hitherto ; and that by yaur gloriouR example, you will animate the 
Poles to do the same."— From the M39. in the Library at Nancy. Set 
QBnvrea cboisies de Stanislaa, dec, par Mdme. de St. Ou9n. 

M*3 
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the monarch and his peo^Ae in 1717. It was then 
agreed that the Saxony should leave the kingdom, 
and this engagement was accordingly kept. At the 
•name time the Polish army was decreased to 18,000 
•nen, under the pretence of cuching the influence of 
.4ie two grand-general^. This was' a most -perni- 
cious step to the independence of Poland^ as it ex- 
tended its defence sdmost entirely to the posmlite^ 
who could never compete with the. large «tsmding 
armies which were now kept- up bv^its neighbours. 
*' Imprudent .nation! which allowed itself to be dis- 
armed at the very moment when new dangers were 
about to threaten it; which almost solely intrusted 
its defence to the convoQatibns of the pospoiUt, at a 
time when ail the other nations of Europe had dis^ 
covered the inutili^ and abandoned the use of that 
mode, of protection."* 

In the meaQ time Peter had obtained all the LivQi^ 
nian territory he aimed at, and was willing' to em- 
brace the schemes- of the Swedish minister to enter 
into 21 treaty with Chaiies, to re-establish Stanislas, 
make a descent on England, and in fact become the 
arbiter of Europe. The conferences were carried 
OB with the ereatest secrecy, >but sufficient trans- 
pired to make Augustus tremble. His minister. 
Flamming (with or without liis master's concur- 
rence is a. question), employed some French mis- 
creants to carry off-Stanislas and bring him prisoner 
to Dresden. This he thought would be a bar to the 
inimical designs of the al&es. The' villains were 
discovered and taken before the ex-king as assas- 
sins, expecting summary punishment ; but the be- 
neficent and. pliilosophio Stanislas reproved them 
mildly, ** What injury have I done-you, my friends I" 
said he; **and if none, why should you aMcmpt 
my life ? Were I to retaliate I should take away 
yours ; but L forgive you ; live and become better.^ 

•JhUbi^rt. 
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This was acting up to his own aphorism, ** We dre 
amply revenged by having the power to pardon ;*** 
and gives him a stronger claim to the title of *' be- 
neficent philosopher'' than all his writings, were they 
a hundred times more voluminous. 
The King of Poland publicly di^laimed all know- 

' ledge of tlK plot, but we must leave his protestation 
to' plead for itself. At that time it had the effect of 
shifting the onus of censure to Flemming's shoul- 
ders, and at any ¥at» the minister was not un- 
justly scandalized. 

The death of Chaiies, in 1718, broke the alliance, 
and averted the danger which threatened Augustus. 
Such was the termination of the unjust attack on 
Livonia : Peter was the only gainer, while the King 
of Poland had been dethroned, plundered of his 
treasury in Saxony,^ and had only recovered his 
crown by breaking his oath, sacrificing his power 
and becoming almost^ mere Russian viceroy. 
Poland now enjoyed for some years a state of 

. comparative peace, but it seemed likely to be dis- 
turbed, in 1726, by disputes about Gounand. The 
dutchy had been held as a fief of the Poles ever since 
1561, under the express condition- thjtt when the 
lind of succession was extinct it should revert to 
Polandi The diet held in 'this ye^ (17S6), taking 
into consideration the old age of the childish duke, 
who in fact no longer held the reitis of government, 
having been deprived of them fo5^ Ann, who was the 
niece of Petetthe Great, and had married the. late 
duke, determined to annex it to the kingdom, and 
accordingly sent commissioners to divide it into 
palatinates. But this the Courlanders stoutly re 
sisted, and elected Count Maurice, of Saxony (Mar- 
^al Saxe), natural son of Augui^tus, their duke ; an 
election that plesused neither the Poles nor the Rus- 

*On««lbien veDg^ quand on a le pouvoir de pardoniier. Penst^ 
|Mv«Me»>— 6ee atanMaifs ** Worka «r a BanellMiu FbU(MO{»ber" 
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tuis, and was set aside,the dutehy remaining under 
e power of Russia ^till the death of Augustus. 

The same diet held a debate on another singular 
event, which ^i the time threatened to be of some 
importance. Nearly two years before this time the 
Jesuits were ■ making a public procession with the 
Host in thjB streets of Thom,.and some young scholar 
of the order insisted that the children who were 
present should kneel. Tlus they refused to do, being 
Lutherans, as were -most of the inhabitants of the 
city, and a scuffle ensued. The offending Jesuit was 
taken into custody, and his order, highly iQcensed, 
imperatively demanded his release, \rhich being re^ 
fused, they attacked the eitizens,aad some blood was 
shed on both sides. The to^vuspeople, enraged at 
this breach of their privileges, broke open the Jesuits' 
college, plundered it, profaned all the objects of wor- 
ship, and among others an image of the Virgin. The 
Catholics of Poland, fired at the profanation, im- 
mediately came to the diet alniost infuriated with 
fanatic zeah A commission was appointed with- ab- 
solute power to examine into the business^ and punish 
the impiety. It was in vain thd Lutherans pleaded 
their grievances ; the itiagistrates were capitally, con- 
demned for not exerting their authority, S6ven other 
citizens suffered the same fate, and numbers were 
banished or imprisoned. Three persons, accused of 
throwing the) Virgin's image into the fire, lost their 
rigiit arms, and the whole city ware deprived of the 
f):)$edom of public Worship.* 

Th^ persecuted dissidents carried their complaintfi 
befo]^ all the Protestant princes ; and Prussia, Great 
Bri and Sweden interested themselves in their 
behalf. Augustus began to fear the intervention of 
force ; but the threat was thkc ei prat^ea i»tM7, axid 
the poor Lutherans were left to digest their troubles 
with prayer and patience. 

■ «rUieDay*ii Hiatoiy of AofiMtw IL 
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The king spent the rest of his reign in atteinpti«|p 
to make the erown hereditary, and to stretch its {m^ 
rogatives. The 31st of January, 1733, ended his 
eventful life, and gave th^ Poles another opportunity 
to save their falling country. The biographer of 
Augustus makes his funeral oration a series of an« 
titheses, and seems to consider his character a sort of 
iusut naturcBy because it was a compound of many 
qualities. But he was like all other men in whose 
minds no oncpassioa has established absolute mon- 
archy over the rest ; he rang the changes of pleasure 
and repentance, sense and. folly, inaction and ex- 
ertion. He kept a sumptuous court ; and if the first 
part of his reign undermined the constitution of 
jPoland, the latter part corrupted .its morals. But 
notwithstanding his luxuries and extravagance, his 
amassed considerable wealth. It is said that he had 
collected at Dresden* porcelain to the value of 
twenty-four millions. So fond was he of trumpery 
of this kind that he gave Frederic William of Prussia, 
one of his most dangerous neighbours, his finest regi- 
ment of dragoons in exchange for twelve vases. He 
left his son twelve millions in his treasury, and an 
army of thirty-three thousand good troops, to pur- 
chase or sei^ the cxown of Poland. 

The reign of Augustus hastened .the decline of the 
Polish nation by many cbnspiring'causes, tior was it 
more favourable to the advance of learning; only 
luxury a,nd sumptuousness ^ere encouraged by this 
monarches example. Many learned men, indeed, 
might be mentioned ; bdt none who had any influ- 
ence on the public mind. The slothful voluptuous 
ness of the latter part of this reign, which succeeded 
the anarchy of the commencement, completed the ruin 
it had begun ; and Augustus has left behind him the 
character of one of the most splendid as well as most 



* The Green Vault (GMne Gewolbe) of Dmkdon Ifl still an object of 
eorioaUy, witb ibsi collectioit or gaudy btU costly trifles. 
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athletic sovereigns of Poland, to be balanced against 
the irretrievable injury he has done both to this king* 
dom and his electoial dominions.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

Stanislas r»^leeted-^The Rusriaiw enter Poland and prodaira (be 
Elector of Saxony Kihg^Siege of Dantzig— -Eacape of StanMaa ftom 
Bantzig— Stanislas abdicates^Augnstas HI. — Coant Brolh, Prime 
Miniater-olntiigciee of tbe Czartoryski Family— Frederick the Grea| 
invades Saiony— The Death of the Empress Elizabeth terminates the 

> War— Intrigues of Poniatowski and Catharine— Life, Education, Sec. 
of Poniatowski— Caiharine murders Peter and is proclaimed Empress 
— Poniatowski's Disappoibtment— His Intrigiua— Factious against 
Augustus— Death of Augustus. 

After the death of Augustus, the Poles turned 
their eyes towards their e;K-king, Stanislas. During 
his exile,* his daughter, Mary Leszczynski, had 
beco^ie Queen of France, and the French king 
(Louis XV.) interested himself in the election of 
his father-in-law. But Stanislas had experienced 
the precariousness of Polish popularity, and felt the 
influence of Poland^s neighbours top keenly to enter 
intq the lists with very sanguine hopes. ^ I feel,** 
said he, before his departure frpin France, ^ that* I 
shall soon be niear my enemies^ and far from my 
friends.** His reluctance was combated. and over- 
come by persuasion, and the repeated invitation of 
the Poles ; and he consented to wear the diadem 
once more. 

But the intrigues of the late king to brkig in his 
son as his successor had not been entirely useless i*>^ 
a considerable party supported . his pretensions ; 

* Many wonderM &ats of strength are still related rf Augostns, sneli 
as that he could Im a trumpeter in ftell armour in the palm of his hand. 
His immense cuirass and helmet, which are shown eren to tbe present 
day in the BMStkammer^ or armoury of Dresden, bear at least boom pat* 
tial testimony to the* truth o" theee traditionik i 
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Russia was tempted by the new elector^s promises 
to resign all olsAnx to Courjand and to advance his 
interests ; while Austria, glad of an opportunity to' 
become., the arbitress of an adjacent state, deter^ 
mined to ensure her client's election, and thwart 
their rival, France. These two powers took the 
most careful precautions to intercept Stanislas on his 
way to Poland ; a Russian fleet was Cruising on the 
Baltic, and the authorities of Germany were on the 
alert to cut off any approach by land. A stratagem 
readily frustrated this design ; it was generally an- 
nounced in France that Stanislas would go by sea, 
and to add apparent confirmation, to the report, the 
Chevalier de Thianges, who strongly xesembled him, 
embarked at Bcest with all the formalities of royalty, 
and set sail for Dantzig under his name. 
-In the meantime* the real Stanislas, in disguise,- 
accompanied only by one ^gentlenyan, took the route 
through Germany. They travelled under the title 
of merchants, and eluded the vigilance of all ]the 
guards. They reached Warsaw almost on the very 
eve of the election ';^ the announcement of Stanislas 
stifled all opposition, and on the llth of September^ 
1733, the unanimous sufTrages of .eOyOOb nobles pro- 
claimed him king. But I&ssia and Austria were 
not to be easily foiled ; the latter threatened, and the 
former marched an army of 60,000 to enforce its will, 
and make the deluded Poles feel that independence, 
once forfeited, is not readily to be redeemed. These 
' barbarian, troops plundered as they went ; and the 
armies of the state, which had been so. injudiciously 
decreased during the. last reign, amounting now 
barely to 15,000 undisciplined men, oould yield their 
fellow-subjects no protection ; so that the affection 
even of the Poles was alienated from a king who 
was obligfed to leave them- to the mercy of their 
enemies. 

The French court endeavoured to oppose the- 
lUiance of Turkey and Sweden against that of the 
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Russians and Austrians, but thdr aid was too distant 
to be of any service. The consequences were felt, 
ittdeed, for some years' in Europe, but the interests 
of Poland were no^ one jot advanced by it, such was 
the overwhelming power of its enemies. Stanislas^ 
was again stripped of his ephemeral honours, aixd 
took refuge with his nobles in Dantzig, almost the 
only city m Poland which could stand ^a siege. 

The Poles "summoned all their energies'* to make 
a last and desperate resistance ; they kept the Rus- 
sians at bay on the other side of the Vistula till the 
legal term of election was nearly expired. It was 
not till the very last day allowed' liy law that they 
could force iheir passagie to Warsaw, and they then 
assembled a small numbelr of Polish nobles, some of 
whom were brought in chains, todect Augustus III. 
King of Poland* This mockery of royalty over, they 
marched on pantzig,- wh^ie Stanislas was expecting 
tliem. 

This city defended itself with great obstinacy for 
more than five months. £ight thousand of the assail- 
ants perished in one attack ; and one part of the in- 
trenchments is still called ** the Russia^ cemetery." 
But no serviceable aid arrived from France*; and Po- 
land was too enfeebled* and intimidated to provoke 
its tyrants stdl further. Treachery at leng^ led to 
the surrender of Dantzig; the governor of one of the 
forts capitulated; and "then," says Stanislas, "the 
city had my permission to do the same." 

This town was no longer a safe place* of sojourn 
for the king, who was the principal or almost sole 
object of the besiegers' vengeance. Further resist- 
ance Would only serve to involve the Dantzigers still 
more deeply in trouble ; so ihat Stanislas resolved to 
leave the city, and advised it then to submit to uhr- 
Yoidable capitulation while it could obtain favourable 
conditions. He has liimself described his hazardous 
and singular flight,* and the narrative forms a very 

* » ' 

* iettre d« Stanlalu, Roi de Pologne, A la Reine de France sar 
DqMTt d0 Danuif .— See tlw Works of SUmialaa. 
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inieresting portion of the works of oyal author. 
Count Poniatowski, Palatine of Mazovia, who had 
saved Charles XII. at PuUowa, and served him in 
Turkey, still adhered to the Swedish monarch's 
** friend ;" and he was commissioned to announce the 
kirk's design to the citizens. One of the deputies 
of ihe city came up to the palatine as he was speak- 
ing, and said to. him, *' What^ ^ir, do you speak seri- 
ous y? Are these the trua sentiments of the king 
our master V* " Yes," -replied Poniatowski, " I have 
heard from his own lips what I hav^ now Ihe honou 
to announce to you." 

" What !" added the deputy, " does the king him- 
self exhort us to submit to the will of a- conqueror ?" 
The .palatine answeted in the affirmative. " Good 
God !" exclaimed this man again, " our king leaves 
us then? What is he going to do .with himself 1" 
At this instant he staggered, ceased, to speaks and - 
fell- dead at the feet of Poniatowski. 

It was oathe night of the 27tlrof June that Stan 
islas left Dttntzig, in the disguise of a peasant, and 
succeeded in passing safely beyond the enemy's lines. 
He was obliged to take shelter in a hut near the 
banks of the Vistula, from which, on the following 
morning, he could see the city walls crumbling be- 
fore the artillery of .the Russians. This, said the 
king to himself, is the reward of my subjects' fidelity. 
Stanislas, the man of sorrow, and acquainted with 
grief, who had so often shaken hands with nusfor- 
tune, was unmanned at the sight, and shed tears. 
He was afterward in constant danger of falling into 
the hands Of the Russians and Cossacks, and on ome 
occasion his guides were so terrified' that they threat 
ened to leave him to his'fate. " What, you cowards," 
said Stanislas, ** do you mean to abandon mel" " Do 
you wish," fetorted they, "that we should expose 
ourselves to be hung in ensuring your safety, which 
is nothing to asl" ** Hung or ndt," exclaimed the 
king, "With an affectation of rage, ''you have no 

N 
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longer aiqr time to deliberate ; you have engagac^ fo 
accompany me, and you shall not quit ate- until I 
think I can dispense with your rascally company. 
Hear, and tremble at the resolution you make me take. 
If your promises, if your oaths, if the reward you 
expect, if the regard you owe me — if nothing can 
stop you, I will that mpmentcall here the Cossacks; 
and if I must perish by your flight, I would as soon 
perish by my own indiscretion, and revenge myself 
at the same time for ypur perfidy.'* Stanislas was 
not, however, obliged to have recourse to this fatal 
expedient; his guides changed their tone, and he 
arrived saife at Marienwerder,- a little ^own on the 
Prussian frontier* He was afterward kindly received 
by Frederic K,*dien king, and well lodged at Kon« 

igsberg. , ' . ^ * 

Lewis took up arms agamst the emperor,, one of 
the princes inimical to his father-in -la Ww The result 
of this war was, that a treaty was signed' at Vienna, 
in October, 1735, by which Stainislas was ensured 
the possession of his hereditary estates; the .title and 
honours of King of Poland, and the dutchies of Lor- 
raine and Bar, which; after his death, were to de- 
volve to the crown of France. It was' also agreed, 
that his partisans should be leinstated in their estates 
smd dignities ; and on these conditions Stanislas re- 
nounced all pretensions to Poland. He then pro-\ 
ceeded to his new sovereignty, and devoted himself 
to literature and philosophy, not forgetting that best * 
philosophy, how to make his people happy.* * 

* The goodnees of the ''benetfcent philosopher^* hewrt is exhibited in 
munberlees inetinces, but none is more striking than his trearmentof 
Uie childroa or tlie very Augustas who had deprired h\m of his throne 
and <iiven him ftom liis country. When Frederic the Great orerran 
Baxony in 1756; the elector, calculating on the generosity of Staniatass^ 
absolutely confided bis cbildfen tohis {protection'. *' Heareii,'' said the 
warm-hearted add forgiving philosopher, '^no donbt drove me flram my 
eonnkry that I might be abfe to afiiMrd yon an asylum in misfortune; U 
Is sweet to me to be able i!b revmige myself by Undness to you. You 
ahi^l not be mere visiters in iby court-, and until the day when you em- 
Wace your fhther T, my (Uenas, I will supply his pltee. Tuis eaed- 
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, The partisans of Stanislas still eo&fiTiQed faithful 
to liim ; and while be was at Konifsbergf issued a 
protestation against the unlawful election of Augus- 
tus, and confederated themselres at a little village 
o.n the confines of Moldavia, on the 6th of August, 
1735. Tlie document was signed by the bishop of 
Kiow, Sapieha, grand-treasurer of Lithuania, and 344 
other Polish senators.* In answer tfli this, Stanislas 
addressed a letter to them, entreating them to submit 
to necessity. **WiU you follow," said he, <*the 
counsfels of hira. who will never cease to love you T 
imitate my example, lay down- your arms, and do 
not subject yourselves, by useless obstinacy, to the 
reproach of wishing to perpetuate trouble among 
your brothers.'* 

In 1736 the Poles, in. conformity to the Wish of 
their exiled king, united in a diet of paeification. 
They still preserved the liberty of the tongue, and, 
even in the presence of Augustus, declared it a 
capital offence for any one in fixture to invite the aid 
of foneign troops* In this session, also, the dissi- 
dents were stripped even of their small remnant of 
power, being totally excluded from aU share in the 
goveniraent.f 

tent man Irred to the adhnCTined s^ of •igtlty-ntM , bat ttw citfenn put 
oftliislongiifewas imbittered by the death of his grandson, the dauphin, 
a f)romisin|; yooth, with whose educAtion hfimefise labour and care had 
been ttdEen,-and wlio protted (Vofn Ms advantafiea. -Aboat aixweaka 
aflerthis sad event the veqerableold king aecidentally Met fire to his 
clothes, and was so serWlQ&Iy burnt before- assistance oould be afforitA 
Mm, that ho died soon aft«r, on Feb/ 23, 1700. 

For once thc^ (onbstone speaks tbe truth in svnnniagUp tlu» cbutcter 
ofSUQialas: , 

Ime jaeet StanliAas 1 
Cognoniine ben«l}c«s. 
Per raiiaer sortis hnmanse vices jactatas, non practiu ' 

• Tng^fis orW spettacttlum ^ 

ITblq^e vel in exilic, rex beandls popalis natns, 
Ludoviiii 15 generi complexu exceptus, &0. 
i»ee Mdme. de St. OuCn's Woric, p. 92. Where me protestation is copied 
ct. ftaU fh)ni the MSS. at Nancy. 

i Thenmnber and influence of the dissidents, it wjll be remembered, 
bad been greatly diminished in the last reign, and the diet of 1730 only 
jgjmtiwl ft pn^ject which had been Umg meditated. The dissident noblea 
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If peace alone could have restored Poland, it woiAA 
have been completely regenerated under the reign 
of Augustus. He devoted himself solely to the 
amusements of society and huntings he imitated 
his fathei^s luxurious magnificence, but it was more 
from habit than taste: 1^ ruined himself with ex- 
travagance, without haVing any inclination for it, and 
in coUecting pictures, without liaving any taste for 
them. He was a moral "^ good sort of man," and 
though strikingly handsome, continued inviolably 
faithful to his wife, the ugliest princess of the age. 
A habit of familiarity rendered Count Bnilh his 
favourite and prime minister. This servile depend- 
ant made it his w)iole busmeBs to please, the king, 
^nd enter into his amusements. But to others he 
was the proudest af men ;. and. thoujgh his master 
was simple and unostentatious, he affected the veiy 
extreme of magnificence and pomp. In the midst 
of all the proud feelings of his heart, there lurked a 
servile superstition, which made him one of the 
most abject of cveatures. This he studiously kept a 
secret however, tffl one day two visiters, entering 
his private apartments hastily, saw. with surprise the 
proud and pompous minister on liis knees^ with his 
face to the ground, before an illuminated table. 
Brulh, rising hastily from his kneeling position, as i£ 
ashamed of being detected,** said to them, "After 
having served my temporal master aH day,' I must 
give some few rnornents \o eternity.'* 

To the dare of this man did Augustus intrust the 
interests of hisicingdom, that he might pursue wiUi- 
out interruption his favpurite amusements. Saxony 

Wfre now ensiiTed the possomion of their pvopevty, and conid hdid any 
military or other offices xvhTbh did not confer execjuive authority. They 
also still enjdyedthe elective IVanchise, though they were not allowed to 
he deputies. They weoe also declared guilty of high-treason if they 
attempted to racover their j^rlYileges byihe aidof foreign mrinces. Theoo 
laws, since the cause of so lAuoh flital discord td Folanc^ pa«s^ at tho 
time withouf opposition, and even under the protection of |ti?«u^%B 
txoopB —Ruikiire, vol. i. p. 154. . 
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wss his most agreeable residence, and as he Xras 
^obliged to return to Poland during the sessions of 
the dietsi he was always pleased to see lliem sus- 
pended by the liberum veto, and always contrived to 
effect the rupture himsplf, if the deputies happened 
to foe themselv^es unanimous. It is said that on one 
occasion, the diet being uncommonly lony-lived, not 
knowing how to fortfea veto, he turned over the 
Polish laws, and discx>vered that it wa« illegal to 
debate by candlelight; accordingly he ot-dered his 
partisans to prolong the debate till night, and to Ml 
for candles. They were brought, and immediately, 
the Poles, who " strain at a gnat^" when privilege is 
cbncern^4 exclaimed agaiiist the v^plation of the 
laws, aiid the. diet was dissolved. 
; This was almost the invariable termination of the 
sessions, during the thirty yeats which this reign 
lasted. The state of affairs may be- readily tms(- 
gined: all public bTteiri^ess was' at aii end; the chief 
ofScers were almost uncontrolled^ and no ministers 
were sent to foreign courts* The pospolite neglected 
all military exetciset, arid became a mere mass of 
men", courageous, it is Jtrue, but without arms, without 
discipline, and equally incapable of HX)mmanding and 
obeying.*^ 

While the generality oMhc PoW were enjoying 
this peace in idle voluptuousness, some few of the 
more powerful nobles were plotting the overthrow 
of the /republic, and the establishment of a virtual 
monarchy- This party was headed by the princes 
Czartoryski, who were a branch of the Jagellon 
family. There were two of them, Augustus and 
MichaeL ' The former was palatinate of Polisih 
Russia, and had become master of great wealth by 
marrying a rich widow. This added to his rank and 
gave him itnni^nse influence, and he had thousands 
of partisans who allnost 'considered' him their only 

• 

•BiilliS«rt,T«l.i.p.lM. 

N9 
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monarch. His brother Michael was of a different 
character, and possessed another kind of influence, 
but equally powerful^. He wae^ a designing states- 
man, and added to his authority as grand-chancellor 
of Lithuania a complete mastery in the management 
of intrigues. It is said that he could count on his 
list of friends and partisans above a hundred thou- 
sand nobles, with all of whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted, and could estimate to a nicety their difibrent 
interests. Their sister had married the Count Poni- 
atoWski, who distinguished himself bs a Arm adhe- 
rent of Stanislas <ai^ of Charles XK. His father 
was an illegitimate son of one of the Sapleha family, 
and through their interest he had been introduce^ to 
the notice of the Swedi^ monarch. . 

Each of these three brothers had an eye to the 
throne, but so warily did they proceed in their d^- 
f igns that they avoided all collision. At the same 
time they conciliated th^ Russians and were appa- 
rently in their interest, but it was only with the view 
of luUing their suspicions to sleep and disarming 
their opposition. They were also the ostensible ad- 
hereiUs of Augustus, and had a complete ascendency 
over his minister Brulh. 

Such was the political state of Poland in 1752, 
when England and France, on the eve of a war 
about their American colonies, ^jrere employing their 
envoys to secure the allicuice of the different courts 
of Euroi^e. The English minister, contenjplated the 
union of Russia, Saxony,.and Poland (which seemed 
to form but one interest), together with Austria; and 
sent Sir Charles Hanbury Williams- on a private 
mission to effect this negotiation at Warsaw, on his 
road to Russia*.* This intriguing agent immediately 

* Rnllii^re evidently e&mm\ta r considerable error tn hhr description 
of WilllMns's character. He says, tbat ** Hels still notorioad in IiOnd«Q 
flHT having attonpted to estabhsh pvre deism under the form of anew 
religion,'* &c. It was David Williams who did this ; after being a dis- 
senting minister, he opened a chapel in Cavendish ^uaro, in 1776, on tba 
avowed prmcipies of qsino. This atmo persoa waa one of the atreaiMwi 
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saw the state of politics in~ Poland, and made the 
Czartoryskis his confidants. They entered with 
avidity into his schemes, trusting that the event of 
the negotiation woidd lead to a good opening for 
their designs ; and engaged- to support the plan with 
all their strength in. the approaching diet,' which was 
to he held at Grodno in the. October of the same 
year, . . . / 

France did no(. remain an idle spectatress of this 
intrigue, but employed. Count Broglie toxjounterplot. 
He had a very difficult part to- act; no faction was 
ready formed to enlist in his cause, but, on the con- 
trary, all the Poles were distrastful of an alliance 
with France, whp had always been a useless ally to 
Poland. ,In a word^ says -Rulhiere, he stood alone. 
But, undaunted, he persevered in his attempt, and 
waited for. circumstances, *which h^ kneW are some- 
times the machines as Well as prime movers of 
society. 

The CzartQi^skis employed one oT th^ deputies to 
dissolve the diet, and at the same time to make a 
formal protestation against^the king^s conduct. Their 
motive in this was, to draw up a defence of Augustus, 
and linder pretence of forming b confederation to 
defend him from^ faction^ to make it- subservient to 
their own yiews. ' *' 

This plan was frustrated by the opposition of 
Count Branicki, grand-general of the kingdom, the 
most respected and /powerful person in Poland. He 
ivas at the sangie time the firmest ^patriot in his coun- 
try, "and had stood up against every oppressor, from 
me k)n*g hin\^elf to the meanest noble. The Czar 
toryskfs had sought his alliance, and trusted, that by 
marrying him to one of their nieces they had ensured 
his support.. In this^ howtever, they Were mistaken ; 

advocates of tbe Freneli rarolutioii, and, what 'will be betted Temexnbeired, 
he vna founder of the "Literary Fund.'*— See Rulhi^ vol. Lp. S06; 
•nd compare with Cbalmer's Gen. Biog. Diet and Gentlemaa's MagB^ 
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Branicki was re^dy to sacrifice all personal consider- 
ations to the welfare of his copntfy. He did not, at 
first, perc^tve the design, and even added his name 
to the long list of confedei^ates. But Mokranowski, 
a dependent Polish noble of the grand-general, pene- 
trated the scheme, and boldly protested against it. 
He seized the signed document in the midst of the 
assembly, and hurrying with it to Branicki, pointed 
out to him the fataF Consequences of allying with 
thei;* rival Russia. After /speaking to this effect, he 
tore the paper to pieces \ and the astonished grand- 
general embraced him in a transport of admiratiofi, 
and swore to him an eternal friendship. 

Branicki now declared for Broglie and FrancjB; 
and Count Brulh seized with avidity this opportunity 
of escaping from his dependence on the Czartoiyskis, 
and entered into a coalition with this new party in 
the name of his master. His' real motive for this 
change was, to revenge himself , on that powerful 
fanjily for refusing hiSvprofFered alliance by marriage. 

Russia ibund lierself bound both to Augustus and 
the CzartorysKis, but the authority and wealth of 
England soon gave the latter interest the prepon- 
derance in her eyes, and she threatened Poland with 
an invasion in suppoii of her clients. Three year? 
had passed in these intrigues, and France, as faith- 
less an ally as. ever, forgot her promises, and left 
Augustus to extrioate himself from the dilemma into 
which she had decoyed him 
. But the year 1766 opened* with a complete revolu- 
tion in all the alliances of Europe, and averted the 
vengeance of Russia from the King of Poland. 
Austria, bent on recoverijig Silesia, which had been 
seized by Frederic the 6reat, leagued with France 
and Russia ; the admission of France into the league 
threw her enemy, England, with whom she was at 
war on account of the American colonies, ii\tq\ the 
, opposite party. Saxony was drawn iilto the former 
alliance by many obvious motives. Fredenc en* 
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gaged with the English to divert the enemy from 
their Hanoverian possessions, and overran Saxony. 

Augustus was ol^ligedto abandon his electoral do- 
minions to their fate, for the bad administration and 
extravagance of Brulh had rendered them almost de- 
fenceless. The following is a characteristic incident 
of the Saxon and Polish court. The king, when he 
found himself reduced tO' the necessity of flight, 
took the greatest .care to save his. pictures, antiques, 
and porcelain, and never gave a thought to the state- 
papers. 

These circumstances' reconciled for a time the two 
factions of Poland; and Russia was now as warm in 
the^efence of Augustus as she had been before in 
oppoi^tion to him« A hundred thousand Russians 
4naTched through Poland on the road to Saxony, and 
the Empress Elizabeth, in addition to this assistanoe, 
resigned her pretensions to Couiland, and permitted 
the king to nominate his third son* Charles to the 
.dukedom. ,• ~ 

The Russian troops^ after traversing the territories 
of their ally, and exacting contributions on their 
Toad, enjtered the Prussian dominions.- Frederic 
defeated them at Zomdorf^-in 1758, but so obstinately 
did they stand their ground even when they were 
butchered without quarter, that he exclaimed, " Iris 
harder to kUl them than to cbnqu0r them !" They, 
however, revenged themselves at Zulikaw and Cus- 
trin, and took possession of Berlin. 

IVejderic, surrounded with enemies, was almost 
leduced to the last extremity; he began to mistrust 
the'^nergies of his veteran army of the seven years' 
war, and carried poison about him as a last resource 
of escape. Saxony wate delivered from its invaders, 
and Augustus, in fancied security under the shield of 
Russia, was em^doy ing Brulh to.engage her to ensure 
the succession to the Polish crown in his family. 

* A TiUafeBix miles to the north-east of Cnstrin, which is biiiltat 
0ie CQnflacecc of Qw Wanbft tod Oder. 
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But the death, of the Eiiipress Elizabeth put an 
end to all these vain projects. Her successor, Pe- 
ter III., had long viewe^ with pleasure the league of 
Jlussia against Frederic, for whom he had con- 
ceived a great admiration, and his first act on coming 
to the throne was to make peace with him. This 
entirely frustrated the designs of the allies, as well 
as of Augustus^ whom Peter treated with the greatest 
contempt, and even refused to give his envoys an 
audience. 

The emperor and Frederic formed three resc^u- 
tions with regard to' Poland. The first was, that the 
successor of Augustus should be a Pole. This de- 
termination owed its origin to the intrigues of the 
Czartoryskis. The second, to protect the dissidents ; 
and the third; that Rtissia should resume the posses- 
sion of Oourland. 

Peter's wife, Catharine, adopted nearly the same 
iine of policy as her husband, but with very different 
motives. Her object was to raise her lover, Pionia* 
towski, to the throne. This young count was the 
fourth, son of Poniatowski, the brother-in-law of the 
Czartoryskis, who has already come under our no- 
tice. Fortune marked him for one of her favourites 
from his very (Cradle. At the time of his birth an 
Italian- adventurer, of thenanke of Fomica, lived in 
his father's house in the capacity of surgeon ; he was 
at the same time a pretended astrologer and alchy- 
mist, and most probably assumed those titles to in- 
gratiate the favour of his' protector, whose character 
was strongly tinctured with supe'tetition. Aware of 
the ambitious views of the fankly, he predicted that 
the new-born child would wear a crown; and the 
parents readily believed what their hopes made pos- 
sible, and their influenee probable^ They gave the 
boy the ominous and regal name Stanislas Augustus 
The countess, at the same time, ambitious from pride 
and credulous from a roftiantic disposition, applied 
herself with great care to train up this yoOng scieu 
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of royalty. She made him, swear to abjure the se- 
ductions o£ love and plez^ure tijl he was thirty years 
old, that nothing might turn his eyes from the crown 
which she pointed out to him. 

• But young Poniatowski was not bom to tread the 
thorny road of ambition ; he was naturally a volup- 
tuary; and while his mother lectjired him on the 
sciences of war and pcditics., he hummed over to hrai- 
self the licentious songs of .the French, poets, who. 
were his favourite authors** Hfe possessed a showy, 
Buperfioial knowledge of- literature, and had some 
tact in conversation^ both in publip and private; 
but, fortunately for' Poniatowski, it was not his 
mind that was to lead him to the high elevation he 
ainied at. 

This se.cond-rate intellect was set in a person of 
the first orde^ of beauty : there was an air of supe- 
riority in his symmetrical but characteristic counte 
nance, and his figure, without being majestic from its 
height or strength, was marked with that more com- 
manding and intrinsic majesty of carriage which 
seemd t& p)X)ceed from gigantic feelings^ instead of 
large bones and rigid muscles. . 

But, after all, Poniatowski was one of those men 
who could be cdtnost • any thing, and are absolutely 
Qothing ; he was one of these characters which Na- 
ture draws out in a neutral-tint of light and sliade, 
ready to take every colour, but Which die sends into 
the world without any. He had pride, but it was not 
pride of intellect, rank, or spirit ; ambition,, but it 
was a mere craving after he. knew not what, which. 
was as much satiated by fulsome approval of a dog- 
gerel sonilet as, the proudest success of important 
schemes ; a kind of philanthropy, but it was a mere 
•love of his species, and did aot assume either of thos^ 
definite characters, patriotism, friendship, or charity; 
warmth of heart, which, as it was not associated 
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i^kh the afffections and feelings of any particular ob^ 
ject, had no gratification but sensual passion. 

Such was the state of Poniatowski's mind and 
character when Sir Chartes Williams, the. Engliah 
ambassador, arrived at Warsaw. Some similarity of 
feeling and disposition led to bh acquaintance be- 
tween these two young men, which gre\« into firm 
friendship, and, fis may be supposed, did not much 
tend to renorate the youthful and pliant Pole's prin- 
ciples. Under the care of this dissolute friend, Po- 
niatowski took«a butterfly-tour through foreign coun- 
tries, sipping, as he skimmed along, only the froth 
of society. He made a short sojourn at Paris^ that 
city Of gayety, so congenial to his habits, while Wil- 
liams proceeded to discharge his diplomatic duties in 
England. The young Pole was quite intoxicated 
with the^pleasUres of the French capital; gamed, in- 
trigued, made love, and swore eternal affection to 
every woman he. met. So unguarded was he, and so 
favourably were his addresses received, that thirty 
ladies are said to have encountered each other, one 
day, in his country-house, to lay claim to their gay 
deceiver. His finances could not bear the extrava,- 
• gant drafts whic'h hir pleasures' and gaming drew 
upon them ; so that he' was. involved in debt, and the 
harpies of the law l^d then* unhallowed hands on 
the embryo king. From this dilemma he wap de 
livered by one of his female friends,* and then made 
the best of his- way to Englandto rejoin Williams, 
The only fruits of his visit to Paris w6re an ^xpe 
rience in the wiles of captivating the female heart, 
and an affectation of kingly deportmsnt, which he 
studied in Louis XV. The former of these acquire- 
ments, as will be seen, gained him the throne, and 
the latter taught him how to fill it. 
Williams was now appointed ambassador to Pe« 



* It wu Madame GeoflfHn, wifls of a rich glan munwflwtywr, C« 
tvbom Poniatowski waa indebted for thia kindneaa. 
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tersburgy and the Ozartoryakia gladly seized bin offer 
to take Poniatowski to Russia as his secretary. The 
wily diplomatist threw his yOung friend in the way 
of Catharine^ who w^'s then only grand-dutchess, and 
whose heart was opened to any attachment by the 
contempt she had for her husband Peter. Williams 
contrived to leathern have a private interview in the 
English eonsuVs house, where Catharine went on 
foot) and alone, in a Russian winter's night.* Po« 
niatowski was young,t handsome, and fascinating^ 
well experienced in the arts of winning woman's 
affections, and bold enough to seize the decisive mp* 
ment of victory. What a different language did love 
now speak to that whi6h Catharine had. been* ac-r 
customed to hear,! Instead of the coarse jests of a 
Russian boor, she now listened to the whty and vo- 
luptuous seductions of French' elegance and if the 
former could find the way to her hearty what resist- 
ance was to be now expected? The Pole's blan 
disfaments this night falsified thei dogma that love 
^ has no; great inluence on the sum of life,"} for 
while they^won a woman s affections, they gained a 
crown which contained within its circumference 
the destinies of millions, and the sway of Poland. 

When the English ambassador was obliged to 
leave Petersburg, Poniatowski contrived to prolong 
his stay, by obtaining a diplomatic commission in 
the service of Augustus* The French minister, 
Count Broglie, on hearing that this young emissary 
of the C^artoryskis was nominated ambassador from 
the Polislh court, said to Brulh, ** This complaisance 



*Tbe gran'd-dnke one night detected PoniatowsU entering Catha- 
rine's palace, bnt f^aifal of compromising the interest) of the court bjr 
dolnf TioIeneeAo a for^n minister, and being at the same time not the 
most sensitive of husbands, satisfied himself with committing the in- 
trader into custody. Catharine did not hesitate to conflront her injured 
]|i«sband ; the eb«ple made an amicable arrangemeot, the lover xnm 
liberated, and Catharine promised to give her iiusband's mistiest •■ 
•nnoal pension.— See Rolhi^re's *' Anecdotes snr la Rossie.*' 

t Only twenty-cbree. i Jc' 
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will cost the house, of Saxony the throne^.** 'this 
was one of those safe calculations of cause and effect ' 
which enable the thinking mind- to speak with thc^ 
true sp.irit of prophecy. Nor did Poniatowski deviate 
from tiie lineiof conauct which was anticipated; for 
so indefatigably did he follow up the advantagfe he 
had gaiiled over Catharine's heart, that shortly after 
this time she introduced her lover to some young 
Poles, with whom she was suppipgy as theit iiiture 
king. With so littlie circumspection was the love • 
affair carried on, that even the grand-dukci regardless 
as he was of his wife, and whose treatment, iii fact, 
had emancipated her fVom all ties to him, except _ 
those which ^ the church links withal/' began to think 
it was time to open his eyes, and exclaim *' non om^ 
nibua darmior The grand-chancellor, too, Bestu 
cheff, who was one of Ctatharine's confidants, was 
disgraced about this time, and the loss of his protec 
tion further exposed Poniatowski to animadversion 
For some mojiths the overs' embraces were Jm 
bittered by the tears of anticipated separation,--^ 
Mrery meetiag was ended with lingering looks- of 
regret. 

** Aiid though they hope and tow, they grieTe, 
As if that-parting werethe last." 

At length the dreaded day arrived; the Polish 
minister recalled his emissary, and in vain Catharine 
and her train supplicated the empress on their knees 
and with tears; Poniatowski was sent to Poland to 
lament over his blighted hopes, and hi^ mistress was. 
left to weep till she could find a new gallant to coil- 
dole with her. The young count carried back with 
him a letter to his father from the grand-dutchess, 
containing these words : '* Charles XII. distinguishod 
your merit ; I shall know how to distinguish your 
son's, and raise him, perhaps, above Charles XII. 
hlmBeif." The old man treasured up this epistle, and 
always carried the precious document in his bosom* 
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^t.the «ame time Catherine cherished an implacable 
animosity against the Saxon Prince Charles, and the . 

^ French and Austrian ambassadors, ^yho she fancied 
had been. instrumental in Poniatowski's removal; 
and she did not fail, as the sequel of the history will 
Show, to retaliate .when she had the power. 

All these circumstances tended to increase the Rus- 
sisln influence over the destinies of FQ)land. When 
even the proudest of the Pplish nobles could so openly 
recognise the supremacy of their ambitious neighbour 
as to beg for the crown as a -fief, that neighbpur.must 
have been conscientious inxileed, and more so than 
any of the more civilized states of Europe, to dis*- 
claim the right thus admitted. Even Turkey now 
abandoned all resistance to the encroachments of 
Russia on this devoted republicf as it has been 
strangely designated. M ustapha was sultan, and hav-p 
ing a taste for war, or rather for military gewgaws 
and shows, entertained a high opinion of Frederic 
the Great, and in defiance of the. laws pf Mahomet 
kept by him his portrait, which, even to the present 
day, is the only picture said to be Qver admitted into 
the seraglio. . ^ 

Nor (Sd the Prussian king neglect to cherish and 
make use of this admiration ; he wrote to the sultan, 
and descended to the fulsome flattery which even he 
could stoop to when it answered his purpose. " You 
iorght to have been bom' three ages, sooner," ran th$ 
let^-er; but the compliment was thrown away on 
M'jstapha, who in vain consulted all his wise men 
about the meaning of it.* The sultan, however^ve 
Frederic the cre3it of intending to say something 
polite, and promised in return to enter into an amir 
cable arrangement with Prussia, and consequently 
Russia, in token of which he macb his troops set ojit 
lo attack the Austrians. 
But while Frederic's heart yet beat high with the 

> 

* BalM^, Toi. i. p. 330 
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. hope of his hated rival^s ruin, by means of the over 
whelming league he had formed against her, an un- 
expected event falsified all his calculations. In 176Q 
Catharine made the murdered bodj^ of her husband 
her footstool to the throne of Russia, and the death 
of Peter loosened the bonds of alliance with Prussia. 
These were tidings of great joy to Poland, .which 
stood trembling between her armed and leagued 
iieighbours, whose mutual jealousy was her only 
safeguard. But none of the Poles could have received 
the news more gladly than Poniatowski. 

Count Brolh, who could so conveniently adapt him- 
self to events, was the first to announce the affair to 
the young count. His messenger found him in bed, 
with a picture of the empress on both sides of him, 
one in the character of Beilona, and the other as 
Minerva. On hearing the tidings, Poniatowski leaped 
from the bed almost mmtic with joy, and on his knees 
addressed Heaven and the pictures in turn. He wa? 
already on his flight to the arms of his mistress, but 
his uncles prudentlydetained him till they had ascer- 
tained th^ posture of affairs. 

Catharine gave Poniatowski's impetuosity plenty 
of time to eoOl, for she did hot send him a single 
message oi* line for more than a month. Rumour in 
the mean time explained this delay, but not at all to 
the youngcoiint^s satisfaction ; for she whispered that 
OrlofT, a young Russian, who had been instrumental 
in raising the empress to the throne, had stepped into 
his place. At length the wished-fpr billet arrived, 
containing^ these words concerning her ambassador, 
•* I send Keyserling^ to Poland with orders to make 

?ou, or your cousin Prince Adam Czartoryski, king.* 
'o ' counterbalance this, it contained mention of 
OrlofTs services/which Poniatowski felt were praised 
far too warmly for mere gratitude. In the midst of 
this alternation of hope and fear, joy and perplexity, 
we win leave the disappointed count weeping, as was 
his ridiculous custom to do, and proceed to inquii* 
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what was the result experienced by the rest^of the 
Poles on this change ki the dynasty of* the Russian 
empire. 

Catharine immediately lowered the towering hopes 
of Frederic, by countermanding her troops, and thus 
blighted an undertaking which might have been of 
momentous import to the Polish state. She did not 
forget her resentment against Prince Charles, Duke 
of Couriand, and informed Augustus, rery cooUy, 
that he must depose him. Opposition was in. vain, 
and after some useless demur the order was obeyed, 
and Biron, the former- Russian duke, reinstated. 
This compliance was exacted by the dread of 15,0Q0 
Russians in Couriand, and 2000, whose stay had been 
prolonged ever since the late war, at Grandentz, a 
strong tow:n in- the palatinate of Culml This treat- 
ment of his son jivas a heavy blow to Augustus ; Po- 
land had now no more charms for him, for the small 
renmant of power which Russia left him was wrested 
from him by the contending factions. Fortunately, 
peace now ^restored to him Saxony, and an asylum 
from the troubles and vexations of his kingdom, nor 
did hQ delayjong to avail himself of it* 

But while Augustus was so ready to abWidon his 
throne, there was another who was longing,. and lite- 
rally ciying for it. Poniatowski soon found that no 
competition was to be feared from Adam Czartoryski, . 
who was too modest to aspire to an honour which 
his father had aimed at and could not attain ; and he 
then urged him the mpre earnestly and with the 
greater show o( sincerity to accept the offer of the 
empress. But there are moments wh^n the heart 
will make itself heardin spite of the wiliest hypocrite, 
and in these the count was heard to say^ " We must 
not make fortunes for others which wo may msLke 
fer itturselves." 

The ambassador whom Catharine sent fo Warsaw 
to further her former lover's views was Go'mt Key- 
serling, an old d^>lpmat;ist, who had grown gray m 

03 
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intrigwes and vlHany. He had been originally ^ 
pVofessor in the university of Konigsberg, anil during 
one of his missions to Poland had seen Poniatowski 
when a child, and amused himself with giving him 
instructions in Latin ; in remembrance of which, hd 
BOW still called him his son and pupil. 

Poniatowski and the Ozartojryskls, however, met 
With opposition; but this, in . fact,' only served to 
advance their interest, as it becaftie a pretext for the 
direct interference .of Russia. Prince Radziwill was 
their mortal enemy, and besides being the richest and 
most powerful noble' in the kingdom, was, in spite 
of them^ appointed Palatine of Wllna, the most im- 
portant officer in Lithuania. Ae had even a regular 
army at his service, which was furnished with artil-- 
lery. With this equipage he went to Wilna to assume 
the authority of his office, which he proceeded to 
exercise in investigating the elections of'deputies in 
direct opposition to the intrigues of the Czartory^kis. 

This party, however,, backed as they were by th,e 
Russian interest, and who had, besides, at their dis- 
posal the treasure and army of Lithuania, asseinbled 
to check their rival's intention. But they were not 
sufficiently -strong to awe Radziwill| who, although 
hifs opponents had confederated' and sent for Russian 
assistance, petsevered in his object. Catharine was 
' not yet firmly seated bn^er throne, and tras obliged 
to concede soipething to the will of her ministers ; 
. and she did not at first dare to send troops to Poland 
with the ^vowed purpose of aiding a faction. 

She therefore pretended that they were only to 
march through Lithuania, on their route from Cour- 
land to the Ukraine. £ven this, without pet'mission^ 
was an aggression; but 'the Poles had too long de*- 
graded themselves in the scale of nations to be abltf 
m\ich to resent the insult. Her emissaries privately 
threatened the* Radziwillians, and she more ttein 
hinted to the king by letter that she most Ullerfefft 
if ho continued to favour that party* 
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GigHt thousand Russians, who announced theinfi- 
8elv€s only as a vanguard of a larger body, entered 
Lithuania and encamped near Wrlna. But the Poles, 
Who always reserve their energies for the last emer- 
gency, so far from being daunted by this army, ex- 
claimed against the yillany of Poi^atowjski and hia 
party, who were reaidy to sell Iheir country to its 
enemies. •* Poland," said they, •• will have no arbiter 
but €rodl** Prince Rad^will, with an increased 
*inny, kept watch on the movements of the traitors 
and their Russian allies, being determined to exter- 
minate them on the first appearance of violence. Thd 
old but excellent Bi^nicki an'd his band of pattiotd 
supported the prince with heart and soul; and Mok- 
ranowski w-As sent to the Russian ambassador, Key- 
serling, to demand an e!xplanatioa of his, mistress's 
conduct. 

Keyserling felt that he must temporize, and having 
m vain tempted the noble efivoy with bribes, assured 
him that Catharine had no inimical design, and that 
the troops would be soon withdrawn. Frederic of 
F^ssia wais rather alarmed at the movement of the 
Russians ; and the Cham of the Crimea, learning that 
they were approaching the frontiers, where he was 
encamped, sent their general this message : "If you 
touch a single Polish hut, fn five daysl will come to 
breakfast with you with a hujidred thousand Tartars," 
Afraid of these consequences, Cathari^e ordered her 
troops to leave lithuania. , 

Poniatpwski wept with rage at seemghis traitorous* 
designs on his country again frustrated. He was* 
present on the day When Branicki^ his brother-in-law, 
\(ra8 leaving Warsaw after the negotiation with Key- 
serlin^ ; abd the o]ld man, espying htm, made him get 
into his carriage, and began to reason with him, in 
hopes of kindUng some sparks of patriotism in his 
breast. ^ Your ambition,^said the venerable monitor 
" mislead^ you ; it is conducting you to slavery, and 
perhaps your greatest success will oidy serve to mark 
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the epoch of the entire destruetion of ycHir comitry** 
Poniatowski answered only with tears. The grand* 
general, 'inquiring.£ow he was to interpret them^^vid 
receiving no answer but fresh tears and muttered 
invectives against the hous^ of Saxoay» stopped his 
carriage folr his degenerate relative to alight, drove 
on, and never spoke to him again. . 

Fortune, however, was not >so stem towards the 
count as his brother had been,; for she now drew 
hom. bar wheel a prize for him, which soon proved 
to be nothing less than/the crown /he sighed for. 
The news arrived that Augustus was dead* and 
Poniatowski breathed freely )igain. , This eveni.hap- 
pened on the 5th 9f October, 1763. He was then tn 
his sixty-seventh year, and had reigned thirty. This 
monarcn was one. of those inen who have nothing 
distinct from their species, merely noH eonsumere 
Jruges^ His character is too easily read to recjuire 
any commentary. Tliese ^* sl^upidly good" princes 
are more fatal to states in dangerous times than 
despots themselves ; for the latter,, in such cases, are 
not allowed time to misejnploy their talents or their 
cunning. "AugiiiStus," says ^olignac,* " had, like 
his father, all the virtues' of peace, but very little mili- 
tary talen^; the crpwn of Poland was the cause of 
misfortune to both." The worthy secretary o( Stan- 
islas seems to have overtaxed his candour, in the 
former clause of this sentence ; the combination of 
^ all the virtues of peace" would have made a much 
greater man than Poland has been fortunate enough 
to possess for a king. 

This reign was more propitious to the cause of 
learning than the preceding. Among the followers 
of Stanislas to France were the Bishops Zaluski,.and 
the Abb6 Konarski, who brought back to Poland an 

* Histoire de P6Iogii«,ToI. ri. Boliffime was Becretary to StanUlM 
Lenczynski, and accompanied him to Lorraine. His bistory ia carried 
down to 1773, but we cannot give it macb credit for accuracy, liberality, or 
impartiality. It is of some use, however, as a obeck on the FoUsb 
historians. 
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ardent enthusiasm for studious pursuits^ and a wish 
to elevate their national literature from its debase- 
ment. Zaluski, Bishop of Kiow, traversed almost all 
the comitries of the Continent in quest of books and 
manuscripts, devoting the whole of his revenues and 
property to this noble purpose. After forming a 
princdy collection of more than 200,000 vplumes, he 
made a present of. it to the public. 

The exertions of Konarski were not less praise- 
worthy. He was of the society of the Piarists, an 
order which had been introduced into Poland in 1643, 
on precisely opposite principles to the Jesuits. He 
establi^ed a college at Warsaw (Collegium Nobilium 
Scholarum Piarum) at his own expense. His pub- 
lications on learning, politics, and religion were 
written inthe boldest spirit of reform; he introduced 
the legitimate drama, and freed education from the 
conventual shackles of the Jesuits. His exertions 
were at first >** as the small pebble*' that "sthrs the 
peaceful lake,'* but they soon spread wider and wider 
throughout Polsmd'; and all the glorious attempts 
since made avt enlightened reform in fitevature and 
policy, may be said to hftve owed thein existence 
to him. • 
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Voroel Electinm of Stanislas PonkUowski— Bold Redstftnee of Mokia 
nowski — Confederation — The Confederates i>ffer (be Crown to Henry; 
Brother of Frederic the Great— Coronation of Stanislas— Anecdcike 
of Stanislasa-Claims of tbe Dissidents; supported by Russia ; rejected 
by the Uletr^Confedemcy of the Dissidents— CoQfederacy of tiie Con- 
stitutionalists— Repnin*s Treachery— Polish Bishops. iMBisbed to Si- 
beria— Dissidents cohflrmed in their 'Rights— Confederacy of Bar<— 
A-ttempt to seize Repnin— Bar taken by lbs Rnssiaiis— Rif))tnn 
between Russia and Turkey— Defeat of the Turks— State of the Qop- 
-federares— The Confederates transfer their Council to Eperies— Visited 
by Joseph IL : - 

. NoTHuro' perhaps awakens more passions; bad and 
good, thaii competition^and few things, have been 
sought with more e^agerness than a crown. In addi- 
tion to the stimulus' which Poniatowski felt in com- 
mon with other aspirants to the Polish diadem, his 
long expectations, which must have almost, grown 
into a claim in his own mind, spunred him on to the 
contest. His cousin, whose name Catharine fiad put 
as a candidate with his, had entirely abandoned the 
field, and even sent his written determination to the 
empress to that purport. But the deceitful coimt, 
either from the idea of adding effect to his situation, 
or in conformity with his habit of h3rpocrisy, affected 
the greatest sensibility at the thought of the important 
charge he was about to take on himself, and this too 
at the very time when he was forging new chains for 
his country. " I foresee," said he, " that I shall have 
a difficult reign ; I shall find only (he thoilis while I 
leave to others the flowers. , Perhaps, Hke Charles I. 
of England, I . shall suffer a long imprisonment.'' 
The amusements which this sentimentalist marked 
out for himself to while away the tedium of this 
prophesied confinement, were the care of his toilet, 
the study of his curls, and the folds of his cravat. 
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The Poles in genera], or at least all those "who did 
nbt expeet any advantage from the enslavement of 
their c(^untry, would not allow themselves to imagiiie 
that Poniatowski, one of Catharine^s kept men^ could 
ever wear the Polish crown ; and wished their hero 
Branicki to accept it, in full confidence that he would 
restore its tamished^lustre. ^But although age had 
not chilled Branicki's patriotism, it had curbed his 
lE^irit of enterprise, and he felt tiiat even were he 
elected he. should be king only of half his people. 

Count Ogtnskif who had married Michel Czarto- 
ryski's daughter, was another and powerful rival to 
Poniatowski. He went to Petersburg in the hope 
of subverting his relative's interest With Catharine, 
and even OrfofT exclaimed in full court when he saw 
him* '* This is the man who ought to be king, and 
not 2Ljpooi player like Poniatowski." But the enl* 
press was resolute^ and M^heU she was told oue day 
that her lover's grandfather had been a dependant of 
the Sapiehas, she coloured at the woj'd,but exclaimed 
imperiously, "Had he been so himself, I wish him to 
be king* and he i^haU be !"^ 

Nordid Catharine confine herself to mere protesta- 
tions; she. kept 60,000 troops on the frontiers ready 
to enforce her will, and sent Prince Repriin to War- 
saw to urge on the tardy Keyserling. He was a fit 
agent for. sHoh a mistress and such a mission. He 
said, before his departure, that f* his sovereign should 
give Poland whatever king she thought fit, the 
meanest gentleman^ Polish or foreign ; and that no 
power on earth could hinder her." He had been one 
of Poniatowski^s boon companions at Petersburg, 
and felt a pleasure in renewing his acquaintance. 
He brought lum 1:00,000 ducats, and assured htm of 
further support. 

.Frederic wished to conciliate Catharine ; he 
seemed to enter into all her views, and signed a 
treaty to prevent all change in the Polish government^ 
wad to confer the crown on a Piast. - He also s6nt her 
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Ipver the riband of the order of the Black Bag!e» as 
atestuQony of his favour. Forty thousand Prussians 
were on. the frontiers, and ten thousand Russians 
were on their march to Warsaw. 

Branicki and Radziw ill were still firm to their duty: 
the latter arrived at Warsaw with a considerabt^ 
nuinber of troops, which, with the other forces of the 
republicans, anioupted to 3000 men. - , 

On the 7th of May, 1764, which was the slated time 
for- opening the diet of election, the Russians were 
dr^iwn uJD without ^he city, and guarded all^he ave- 
nues. Poni^towski was strongly guarded, and the 
whole, of the senate-house was filled \vith soldiers. 
But only eight senators out of fifty appeared ; and 
Malachpwsti, whose duty it was to open the session, 
as marshal of the last diet, did not for some time 
make his appearance. Mokranowski was engaged 
during this interval in registering, in.the Tery building^ 
which was invested by his enemies, a manifesto 
against the legality, of the diet, held imder th^ awe 
of foreign arms* 

When this was done, Mokranowski entered the 
house, leading the old marshal, who held his sfaff 
reversed, which was a sign thai the diet ivas not yet 
opened. Mokranowski exclaimed, with* a high-voice, 
^ Since the Hussicoi troops hem us in, I suspend the 
authority qf the diet." Immediately, the >ost of 
soldiers who were present drew their swords, and 
rushed at. the bold patriot^ This first outrage was 
prevented ; and Mokranowski, sheathing his sword, 
which he had drawn in his defence, and looking round 
at the- deputies, who wore cockades of the Czar- 
toryski family colour^' said to them, ** What, gentle- 
men, are you- deputies of your country, and assuitie 
the livery of a family 1" 

The old marshal then spoke : ** Gentlemen, since 
liberty no longer exists among us,! carry away this 
staff, and I wUl never tvaafi it tili the piub)iG is de- 
HTeredframhertrottblei*^ Afoknuiowskifwpported 
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the old maiif and again <drew on himself the ven 
geance of the villanous soldiers. ** Strike," shouted 
he, crossing his arms, " strike, I shall die free, and in 
the. Qause of liberty !" This signal detennination 
Arrested the arms raised against him, and his enemies 
feared to render their eause obnoxious by the mas- 
sacre of such a Justly respected patriot. They 
turned te the marshal, and ordered him to resign the 
RtaflT; but he was made^f equally impenetrable stuff 
as. his coadjutor. '♦You may cut off my hand," he 
said, '* or take my life ; but lam marshal, elected by 
a free people, and I. can only- be deposed by a free 
people. I shall retire.'? This venerable man was 
eighty years old. They surrounded him,, and op- 
posed his departure; but Mokranowski, perceiving 
their violence, cried out, *' Gentleman, respect this 
old man ; let him go out! If you must have a victim, 
here am I :-T~respect age and virtue !" At the same 
time he .repelled the attacks on him ; and the crowd 
reached the door, which the chiefs of the opposite 
party ordered to be opened, being afraid of the con- 
sequences. 

The determined conduct of these two patriots de- 
prived the faction of even a semblance of consti- 
tutional sanction of their lawless proceedings ; hut 
Poniatowski, who, was now growing more expe- 
rienced in the arts of despotism, prolonged the diet, 
and ordered the deputies to commenee the election 
of a marshal as if no protest had been made. Prince 
Adam Czartoryski was chosen, and this junto,* con- 
sisting scarcely of eighty members, instead of about 
300, with self-constituted authority, and in defiance 
of every principle of law, justice, or patriotism, com- 
menced' a proscription of all the leading constitution- 
alists. 

The patriots, findings that force was to be the 

* It is i^mvked "by SoUgnac, that mostof tbe nobles presept at tfate 
diet were in the 'Oenmm costume; wbereas if tins had been tbesaMCt 
mr otiMT tins Cbsjr weald bare been maaMcrad.— BisC vol. fi 
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arbiter, left Warsaw in two bodies ; oae, under the 
grand-general, proceeded to attempt a confederation 
m Poland, and the- other,. under Itadzi will, to enter 
Lithuania for the same purpose* Wheh* the diet 
heard this,, they deprived the grand-general -of his 
office, and intrusted it to Augillstus Czartoryski, who 
had orders to send against him all the troops, foreign 
or native, which he could collect. The same instr6c 
tions were issued with regard to Radziwill.- 

, The small body of men under Branicki decreased 
daily, and they were obliged to take refuge on the 
borders of Hungary. Radziwill on his road encoun- 
tered a detachment of Russiansr and gave battle. 
His wife and sister, both young and beautiful, accom- 
panied him. Such a cause^ and such an emergency, 
have before now nerved the delicate female to tread 
the field of warfare, and in the present instance these 
fragile, lovely creatures were to be seeiton horseback, 
with sabres in their hands, animating their brothers in 
arms to revenge their betrayed country. Among the 
Poles there .was one individual who particularly 
attracted their notice by his hardihood and beauty, 
and they honoured him with their personal approba- 
tion. He was a poor and obscure gentleman, named 
Moraski ; but one of Radzi will's sisters had con- 
ceived such an admiration of him, which his beauty 
had fostertd into love, that within eight days after the 
fight she conferred on him her hand, dowered with 
an immense fortune. Hireling barbariand could not 
at first resist enthusiasm like this, and some hun- 
dreds of them were left* on the fleli But strong as 
patriotism isv it is not irresistible ; and traitors' arms 
are of the same metal and temper as those wielded 
by jthe warmest lovers of their country ; Radziwill 
was obliged to fly, and sought refuge in Turkey. 

The constitutionalists now turned to Prussia as a 
last resource, and Mokranowski flew to Berlin to have 
a conference with Frederic. He pointed out to liim 
the gross violation which the Russians had made of 
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their constitution, and the danger of thek eticroach- 
ments. Frederic pretended that the republicans had 
attempted to make the crown hereditary in the house 
of Saxony. " Besides," said he, " you are the 
weakest; ypu must submil," The Pole .replied, 
^ Your majesty did not set us such an example ; you 
resisted, .single-handed, till Europe." ^ Without a 
favourable juncture," observed the king, " I should 
have been undone." . " One presents itself," returned 
Mokianowski; "and your majesty's talents have 
directed fortune's junctures." Frederic observed 
that they were, accustomed to receive their kings 
from Russia. "She has only given us one, and 
"we wish no more from her. But wijl your majesty 
never appear except as a jsebondary character among 
us? — ^Assume the part* that becomes uss give us 
a king; give us your brother. Prince Henry." 
♦* He will not turn Catholic." " At least, sire, pre- 
serve, our liberty." The king assured Mokranowski 
that he had no othei^intention, and turning- the con- 
versation on the Poles, attempted to persuade him to 
enter his service^ so justly did he appreciate merit. 
This offer was declined, and they parted. 

The field was now entirely clear for Poniatowski, 
and the Russians allowed no time for new opposition 
Keyserling, the ambassador, was enlisted 4n the 
count's service by mo^-e than one inotive. The de 
generate Pole threw himself at bid feet, in tears, 
<Bind swore thi^t. he would never exert *his regal au- 
thority but according to his directions, and that under 
the name of Poniatowski Keyserling ^o.uld rule. On 
the 7th of September, 1764, barely 4000 npbles, in- 
stead of the usual niimber ot 80,000, assembled in the 
field of election, and the count beheld the consumma- 
tion of his wishes. 

No prince, says Rulhiere, ever ascended the throne 
under more perplexing and unfortunate circumstances 
than Stanislas Augustus. To this we may add, none 
was ever less qualified to remedy them, and few have 
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been afflicted with them more deservedly. He had no 
longer the support of Catharine ; her jealousy had 
been roused by rumours of his gallantries, and her 
good sense most probably saw through the showy 
disguise of his imbecility, and began to be ashamed 
x>f her former admiration. With so little satisfection 
did she receive the news of his election from Count 
Oginski, that she said, coolly, «* I congratulate you 
on iV* and withdrew. The majority of the Poles 
submitted unwillingly, and even those who hiad been 
most eaniest in hk election must have r^rded the 
traitt)rous intrigue, now it was divested of its bustle 
and excitation, in its natural deformity. 

l^e-coronation took place on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, and, as if to observe a consistent opposition to 
the laws, it was performed at Warsaw, ihstead of 
Cracow.* Stanislas, ashamed of the Polish costume, 
which he would in fact have' only disgraced, refused 
to sacrifice his long black curls to appear with his 
head cropped, as was customary, dressed himself in 
a theatrical style with a helmet, and presented him- 
self in this garb to receive the sacred unction, amid 
the sneers of his -subjects. 

The Czartoryskis availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered by th^ coronation-diet to reform the 
laws, so as to render the constitution virtually mo- 
nardhical.f TOe change was insidious, biit time ren- 
dered it too apparent. - This same assembly decreed 
two statues, one to Augustus, the other to Michael 
Czartoryski. Oft the same night placards were posted 
in different partsiof the city with this merited sarcasm: 

)" Elect two gibbets } that is their ^t monument'." 

Stanisdas bore his honours as might be expected ; 

* Solignac. 

t Justice, however, oblifes us tO' mention Chat many of the ch^nfres 
weire really beneficial^ such as those relating to the coinage, aud weights 
and measures. Whether the tariiT, which was now for 4he first time 
introduced into Poland, deserves the same character, is at least a qum* 
lioaable point 
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frivolity, show, and extravagance now exliibited 
themselves under royal protection. He ^jietende J to 
turn his attention to military matters, and raised 
severed regiments; but he ordered the cadccs to wear 
&uch immense helmets anci such high plumes, that a 
g^i&t of wihd blew down his young army. The count, 
however, sometimes made his chameleon character 
assume the show of a stem moralist on showy follies 
and^xtravagance, and on this account -we can readily 
believe an anecdote told by Solignac* He one day 
went to pay the voyvode of Kiow a visit, and saw 
among thexompany a nobleman veiy conspicuous by 
the sumptuousness and costliness of his dress. The 
king had the impertinence to ask. him why he was 
decked out so finely; and was answered that it was a 
token of rei^pect to his majesty. " You are mis- 
taken,"Baid Stanislas, with disgusting affectation, " a 
Pole ought to be distinguished only by courage and 
talent." 

Even nOw Stanislas Augustus Was but a viceroy 
of Russia. The ambassador Repnin remained at 
Warsaw, boasting that "it was he who had. put the 
crown on his head,^' and ready to make him feel that 
it was he also who kept it on. More' than 20,000 
Russian troops were scattered over the kingdom, and 
though Branicki and his party ha4 been ^loiyed ;o 
return to Poland, and did not offer any resistance to 
the existing aiithority, they cpuld not actively support 
it. The king had also destroyed the slight checK of 
jealousy which Frederic might have, presented to 
the encroaching influence of Russia, in displeasing 
that monarch by proposals to Cathariae to enter into 
an alliance with Austria, Prussia's mortal enemy. 
Stanislas Augustus did this from the views he had of 
forming a matrimonial alliance with an archduchess- 
Frederic discovered the plot, and exclaimed, with 
a burst of rage, '* I will break his head with his 
crown!" 

* HistoiTedePoIogne, vol. vi. 
P 8 
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All parties regarded the aprh-oaching diet of 1766 
as the crisis which was to determine their fate. The 
dissidents looked forward to it for the restitution of 
their ^privileges under the protection of Catharine. 
Poland, formed by the junction of states professmg 
different religions, was naturally tolerant, but still thB 
Roman Catholic wajB predominant. The next power- 
ful sect, the Greek church, was united to the papists 
in the enjoyment of offices and privileges. Those 
properly called dissidents^ such as the Lutherans and 
Calvinists,* were chiefly of the lower orders in the 
towns of Polish Prussia, and numbered but very few, 
and those the poorer nobles, in their Sect. The 
Catholics have always been-^'erclusives;" and, as we 
have already seen, on the accession of Augustus III. 
they deprived the dissidents, tliat is, the few nobles 
who still lingered in that sect, of all personal share 
in the government. They had still the privileges of 
holding military offices, and the right of election, but 
eould not be deputies themselves. * At the same titne, 
"When the diet decreed these disabilities, they declared 
those dissidents guilty df high-treason who im- 
plored the protection of foreign powers. These 
Protestants had presented a petition to .the diet of 
election that they might be remstated ii^ their former 
rights ; but the bigoted Cafholics had treated the re- 
Quest with contempt, torn the paper in pieces, ande ven 
deprived the dissidents of the right of holding offices.* 
t*hey renewed the application at the coronation-diet, 
but with the same want of success. In imitation, 
therefore, of the other party, they determined to 
sacniice the general good, which it) fact was now 
severed from theirs, to particular interest, and obtain 
from Russian' interference what their ewn nation 
Fsfhsed them. The battle of hostile creeds always 

* We VM nearly .the same words as a Catholic historian Even 
be terms saeh oatnigeolu seal ^^ftnaticism.'*— See Rulh^^ fom. tt 
pwS18and270. 
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elicits the same bad passions; bigptiy, jealousy, and 
revenge are ever the .three furies, ready to kindle 
the flame of religious- discord. Catharine listened 
to their memorial, and informed the Polish ambas- 
sador that their demands must be granted, adding, 
** I forewarn you- if you do not yield to me what I 
now request, my demands shall be- without bounds.^'* 
Repnin also presented a memorial to the diet, stating, 
that '* his mistress wished to re-establish the dissi- 
dents, whether Greeks, Lutherans, or Calvinists, in 
all their former privileges ; and that if she met with 
any opposition which resisted persuasion, she should 
be obliged to etnploy force, and that she was resolved 
upon it," The foflowing declarations sound strangely 
in a Russian despot's mouth. ^ It would be shutting 
one^s eyes to proofs, not to admit, as a principle, that 
thb constant refusal to listen to their representations, 
and to do justice to their grievances, must neces- 
sarily produce the eDfect of freeing them from their 
ties, to an association in whose advantages they 
* would no longer participate ; and that, restored fully 
to the condition of the community of freemen, they 
will be authorized, without any law, divine or human, 
forbidding such a step in their case, to cIu>ose among 
their neighbouvs judges between them and their 
equals, and to avail themselves of their alliance if 
they cannot in any other way defend themselves 
from persecution.*'! The Russians, too, had suffi- 
cient forces at hand to support their authority ; more 
than 20,000 were still in Poland, and there were 
40,000 on the frontiers*, 

Stanislas Augustus had further weakened his 
authority by alienatingf from himself the support of 
his uncles ^ so that the deputies for the approaching 
diet were divided inito two separate parties. Eight 

* An oflleial defisnce of the cwm. of the dimldeaui was mhlished tt 
Petersburg: tn Dec. 1760.— See " Exposition des Droits des Dissidents." 

t See *^Expoeitii»a des Droits des Dissidents,* to whleh this ** Ded« 
niton" is ftppendad. '^ 
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only were of neither faetion^ but "conscientious pa 
triots ; these were, Malachowski, who has before come 
UQder our eyes in such an honourable point of view 
his son, Count WieUiorski, Coiint Czazcki, and foui 
Prussian deputies. 

In this dilemma the king fouiid himself obliged to 
conciliate his uncles, and the two parties were thus 
united in deterinined opposition to all concession to 
the dissidents* In pursuance of the advice of his 
new counsellor, Stanislas Augustus convoked the 
bishops, and other senators who might be expected 
to be warmest against the Protestants, and nearly all 
pledged their oaths to «Upport him in his resistances 
Thus reassured, he told the' Russian ambassador, 
*' that he was determined to defend his holy rjjligion." 
The diet opened on the 6th of October^ aiid after 
the pacta eonventa were read, according to custom, 
before the united bodies of. senators and deputiesi 
that they might protest against iany infringement 
which might have been made, Soltyk, the patriotic 
bishop of Cracow, remarked that the first article wa9 
concerning the defence of the established religion, 
and he felt himself bound to complain of th^ dissi- 
dents for having sought the aid of foreign powers, 
contrary to the lawi. He then moved that they 
should never grant them any concessions, but con- 
firm the penal statute. The Poles, who had been so 
disunited in their country's cause, rose now with one 
heart and voice 'at the call of- intolerance, and the 
diet re-echoed the sentiments of the, bishop \rith a 
general shout of acclamation. But Poniatowski's 
courage began to fail at the thought of such open 
defiance to Russia, and he deferred this subject for a 
future day. This meeting, however, carried one 
good resolution ; namely, that the elections in tiie 
dietines should be decided by plurality of suffi^ges* 
instead of unanimous acclamation, which had l^en 
the cause pf great confusion and delay. , 

. The Russian ambassador, in the mean time« 
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making a counterplot. He now addressed himself 
to the constitutionalists, and all the former oppo- 
nents of Poniatowski. He told them that now was 
the time to escape from the yoke that had been 
forced on them. The Radziwillians and the par- 
tisans of -Saxony also listened to his temptations. 
One of Russians most active agents was Podoski, a 
man admirably sifited to carry on such an intrigue. 
Although an ecclesiastic, and educated for the church 
from his infancy, he appeared at Warsaw as an ad- 
vocate of the dissidents. The reason of this seem- 
ing anomaly was a passion he had long felt for a 
Lutheran widow. The mosj upright patriots feU 
into his snares ; to all remoni^trances from the court 
party they answered, that tlieir object was to recover 
their lost liberty, and overthrow a hated dynasty, 
and that it was allowable to make even Russians 
conduce to this end. 

The king still further thinned the ranks of his par- 
tisans b3r attempting to cany a law to make all 
motions in the diet concerning the military forces 
and taxes carried by a plurality instead of a una^ 
nimity of votes. He expected that this would enable 
him to obtain some power over the diet, since he 
could ensure a majority although he could not stop 
every patriot^s mouth. This attempted imioVation, 
however salutary it might have eventually proved, 
alarmed the deputies, and they received the proposal 
with shouts Of indignation. Many of those who 
3iad been most devoted to the king but a few mo- 
ments before, now showed themselves his adversa- 
ries, the more openly as they had to regain the con- 
fidence of the new party they then adopted.* 

Catharine only increased her demands in favour of 
the dissidents, and 40,000 Russians entered Poland. 
The dissidents confederated at Thorn, on the 20th 
et Maich,. 1767; but notwithstanding old men and 

* Bnllittie. 
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evQii children were pressed into the senice, the list 
of' confederates contained the names of only 673 
gentlemen of the Luihe^n or Calvinistic profession; 
artisans and peasants composed the majority.* This 
was the party which the Russians represented as a 
great portion of the nation^ and which the Poles 
magnified into an enemy so formidable as to require 
such determined resistance. But*still the malecon'- 
teots would not make common cause with these 
dissidents, althougfh they disowned all allegiance to 
the king. 

Repnin's agent, Podoski, however, planned a con- 
federation of the constitutionalists. He h^d out to 
them the hope of crushing the Czartoryskis, pre^ 
serving the constitution from the encroachments of 
Poniatowski, and promised in Repnin's name that 
be should be deposed. All the old patriots rallied 
at the promise, and more than 60,000 nobles signed 
their names to the confederacy. They were in sus- 
pense on whom to confer the office of marshal ; but 
Catharine anticipated their wishes, ^nd ordered them 
to choose the patriot prince Radziwill, whom they 
accordingly sent for. He reached Wikia the capital 
of his province on the 3d of June, and was reinstated 
in all his former authority and possessions. The 
marshals of 178 particular confederations met at 
Radom, a town fifteen miles from Warsaw. 

Repnin showed the king the list of confederates, 

* This is ttie namber stated by Ralbi^re, bmt the printed list oT c«B- 
federates contains only 304. 

The following are the grieyances oomplained of in the act ofeonfede- 
ration : prohibition ofpablic worship, exclusion fh>m offices, obrponttioiuib 
and incapacity of being witnesses in law-vonrts, &c. 

A deputy duly etected, named Pietrowski, wa» expelled diagraceftalhr 
flrom the diet of 17-18, only for being a dissident. Many ware accnsed 
of blasphemy, tbeii* property was confiscated, and they yircre obliged t» 
escape fhrni the kingdom. One of theiA, of the name of Unnik, havinf 
accidentally lost his portfoli* containing religious extracts ttom diAr- 
ent authors, was accused of blasphemy, and sentenced to lose his head 
The tragedy at Thorn was too Moody to have bebn forgotten. The ad 
concludes by calling for the protection of Russia, Sweden, Great BntOUH 
Denroarl^ and Prussia.-r-(?o/te. Starosta of ThtchctMarshal^ 
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and said to him, cxultingly, " You see I am your 
master; you can retain your crown only by submis- 
sion." The king now began to make some conces- 
sions, and the Russian was less decided about his 
dethronement. 

The confederates were now made to feel their 
folly in trusting to Russian faith. A detachment of 
Catharine's troops encamped near Radom, and a 
Russian colonel, who accompanied Radziwill, being 
desired to withdraw, produced an order from his 
ambassador to be present ii all deliberations of the 
confederates, fle also pulled out a list df conditions, 
which the empress required to be linanimously agreed 
to. They were surprised to find, that besides en- 
suring the privileges of the dissidents, they required 
protestations of .fidelity to the king, and an acknow- 
ledgment of Catharine's right df interference. The 
high and threatening tone of thecolonel immediate^ 
disclosed to them the snare thfey had been decoyed 
into, and they wished to abjure the confederacy and 
disperse. Six marshals only, out of 178, were will- 
ing to submit, and the Russian, under pretext of 
givmg them guards of honour, kept them in custody 
till he could receive further instructions from Rep- 
nin. The next day he drew up a battery in front 
of the town-hall, where the Polish nobles were 
assembled, ^d while his men stood to their guns, 
with lighted matches, he ordered the marshals to 
sign the manifesto. Podoskl, who had just arrived 
from Warsaw, where Repnin hid ensured him the 
archiepiscopal see, which was then vacated, was the 
first to sign. The marshals then affixed their names 
also, but with written reservations, which, in fact, 
annulled the meaning. Radziwill was declared 
marshal, and the confederates, entirely at the mercy 
of the Russians, remained in dispense to see the 
result. 

The king's resolution entirely forsook him, alid 
he submitted to Repnin at discretion. All parties 
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vero now in Russia's power ; Radziwill was kept 
guarded, and the ambassador was sole despot. He 
overruled the dietines in the election of deputies for 
a diet, and obliged n;]ost of them to sign a paper 
drawn up in these words ; '' I subscribe and pledge 
myself to Prince Repnin, ambassador plenipotentiary 
of her majesty the empress of all the Russias ; and 
promise him that I will hav^ no cpunexion or corres- 
pondence, that I will not even converse with any 
senator, minister, or depi^ty, with any ambassador 
or other foreign minister, or with any one whatever 
whos^ sentiments are contrary to the projects pix) 
posed by the said ambassador, to be received and 
passed into a law in the diet ; moreover, I promise 
him that I will not introduce to the diet any thing 
of all that has been enjoined and recommended in 
my instructions from the nobles of my district; and 
that, in a word, I will not oppose in any way the will 
of this ambassador; and in case of infraction of 
this engagement, I submit myself to the penalty of 
degradation of rank, confiseattdn of property, death, 
or any such like punishment it may please the said^ 
ambassador to inflict.*' Let this speak for itself. 

The diet was opened pn the dth of October, 1767; 
and Repnin, having some few days before assured the 
t)iskops and those from whom he expected the great- 
er resistance, ^*that whosoever persisted in his 
obstinacy sliould repent it," eitpected implicit obe- 
dience. The first proposal was to establish a legisla- 
tive commission, which would be entirely under the 
control of Russia. Some few patriots yet raised 
their voices against the gross oppression;, the bishop 
of Cracow was among the foremost, and his exam- 
ple animated others. But Russian despotism is not 
accustomed to bear such opposition with impuniiy ; 
and the ambassadfia: determined to arrest the prin- 
cipal ringleaders of this patriotic sedition, and sent 
them to Siberia. These were the bishop of Cracow, 
the bishop of Kiow, the palatine of Cracow, and Iiib 
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8i>n«. Tlie kingv who could not.^forgite thte recent 
oppositioiihe had/experienc^d, even urged Repnin iq 
takte this vilianous step) particularly ad it included 
the bishop of Cracow; On the 13th of October, 
while Soltyk, the bishop of Cracow, was supping 
with his friend, the nQarsha^of the coaTt,the Russian 
soldiers invested tlie house, and entered by three dif 
ferent ways.* There was, however, still one unob« 
served passage by wlrich he cpuld' escape and take 
refuge with the FfUssian ambassador. This he disi- 
dained to do ; and when* the soldiers bi^oke into* the 
room where he Was, he rose, and approaching the 
fireplace, threw into the flames the papers contain* 
ing the secret pl^^s of 'the j)atriols, which tie always 
carried oA his person. "Then turning to the officer, 
he' said td bim, **DoiyottknoW'me? Do you know 
that I am a soveiieignpnocej* a senator, and a jariest ? 
The RuiBsianan^^fired, his orders were to arrest 
him; and 4Soltyk followed hifn without the slightest 
emotion. * ' ' ^ 

On the same night the other marked patriots 
shared the same fate. ^ . The vener-able Zaluski, bishop 
of Kiow, was the restorer of learning in Poland, and 
had devoted ah immense fortune, b^des his reve-* 
nue, to that purposd. . Byliis own* exertions he hid 
formed a library Of 200,000 volumes, and presented 
it to the public ; but these services did not shield fltil 
from the despotism of Russia, and he ^tis arrested 
with his brother patriots. They were conducted by 
a military guard with the greatest rigour and bar- 
barity towards the frontier, nor were they allowed, 
even the liberty of speaking. Catharine offered 
them their liberty if fhey would promise todesfst' 
from their opposition ; this proposal^ was made to 
each separately in their dungeons, but refected with 
disdain by every bn^. They were then transferred 
td Siberia, and the empress, wishing to erase even . 

* lie WM flirwnicn dviEe of Sofefkk - 
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the memory of aucih patriptianiy iorhade all uientiim.' 
even.pf their names. 

This Acaadalous violation of all m&tionalaiid indi»*^ 
vidual right made a great slensation among the Pole^, 
and th/e senate and deputies went in a hody to the 
king to protest' against it. They found this effigy of 
royalty seated quietly. in his study, and amusing- 
himself with sketching designs of pageants for the 
anniversa!ry of his coronation. The OQly redness 
they could ohta^i) frotn hjm was .a message to the 
ambassador, demanding an explanation of tiie* late 
t^rpceeding. Repnin .answered that he was respon^^ 
sibleonly to. his misjtress^ but. that the prisoners, had 
been guilty of . disrespect to the -empress, had err- 
deavoure(l to attach suspiciion to her intentions, and 
ths^t they ehoiUd not be set at liberty until the busi- 
ness of the diet' was entirely se^ttled. He also 
threatened to give, the city iip to pillage, if any fur- 
ther opposition was rtiade to the proposal of a legis- 
lative Commission, and that he would bring all male- 
contents to the. scaffold, . . ^ 

. At the next a^sembhr o^ the confederated diet, 
Radzl will, as marshal of the confederacy, demanded 
if they agreed to. the motion. Six voices oiijy an- 
s^yeredthe first inquiry, -^ftree^ the ^second, and the 
third produced but one assent* Si:2Cty commission- 
ers, however^, were appointed fron> the senate and 
deputies, with sovereign ^aythcaity to. decree what- 
ever regulations seemed fit with,regar4 to the j^- 
ligiop, the laws, government, frontiers, and privi- 
leges of the naiion. Their resolutipns, proposed by 
the Russians^ were to be brought before a regular 
diet, who were to have only, the right of ratifying 
them without any discussion. Noi)e,of thi^ae com- 
missioners were to absent theqfiselves without per- - 
mission from Repnin ; fourteen of them were a suf- 
fifiient number to act ; and thu9 a .majority of eight 
persons had it in their poilirer to decide the fate of 
the constitution* 
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' R^pntn ^as nb\r uncontrolled dictator; he had 
the disposal of all offices; Poniatbw&ki submitted 
quietly to his orders, and amused himself with wit- 
nessing the reviews and evoltttions of the Russian 
troops — a worthy emplayment for such a king. He 
strove to win Repnin's favour by outdoing even his 
-former agents in servile liubfnission;. 

The conferences of the commissioners' were held 
alternately at the a^bassado(r'8 and the prima, ''s 
houses; The affair of the dissidents was the firit 
that waslsutl before them, and eight deputies of that 
sect were present as its advocates. The ministers 
of thfe foreign Protestant courts, England, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, were also admitted, to add 
weight to the cause» Repntn even here played the 
dictator, iand checked all -freedom of discussion.^— 
This business w^ concluded on the 19th of Novem- 
ber; the dissident nobility were thenadraitted to the 
same privileges as th^ Catholics, excepting (hat they 
were ttbt eligible to. the crown. 

The (^ommissi6h ^ext proceeded to the reform of 
the eonstitutiooi The li^ttm veto Was re-estab- 
lished th all its absurd extent, and Poland was thus 
continued in its ptiiiiittye impotence, incapable of 
aggregate ^sxertion, ^nd consequently at the mercy 
of its ambctiou^ neighbour. ^Sdme few laudable re- 
forms were mixed with these ;' the serfs were some- 
what emsCncipated, the nobles bein^ deprived of the 
right of life and death over them; and- pecuniary 
compositions for crime, which still disgraced Poland, 
were now abolished. " ~ ^ 

The diet was then convened to ratify this new 
constitution, it was the most scanty assembly ever 
known; most of the senators were absent, and not a 
«ingle Lithuanian deputy made his appearance. But 
-even this snnall bddy was not unanimous in submis- 
won to Russian despotism,— one of the Prussian 
'deputies protested agafnst the forced diet and ab 
«0aad6d. The diet was then virtually dissolved: 
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but although the HussiaivB had themselves enacted 
the law oT uha^imity, they obliged the meeting to 
continue their session, and give their sanction to the 
new laws. The diet was diss«ilve^ on the ^ of 
}|arch, and the confederation of Radom broken up. 

But the spirit of Polish independence wjas not en- 
tirely annihilated ; while the Russians were lording 
.t so despotically at Warsaw, patriotic confederacies 
. were secretly forming, and at the very time when the 
diet broke up, rumoprs reached Repnin's ear that 
they were already matured. The bishop of Kami4- 
nieq, Ki;asin8ki,liad entered into the spirit which ac- 
tuated Soltyk in opposing the Russian subjugation, 
but habit and chai^actei; made, him adopt more' wary 
ex{)edientBJ He had been long known as an upright 
inernber of society, but had been always considered 
timid and undetermined. . Constitutional weakness 
made hirii shudder at the report of a gun, and faint 
at the sight, of a drawn sword; but a cQU];ageous 
spirit tenanted this feeble body, and even when his 
9er>'es trembled with fear, his mind laughed at the 
weakness, and remained ^undaunted. This tepipera- 
inent, however, made him always prefer the lonf 
course of wary perseverance whicn requires strength 
and determination of mind, to th6 dashing style of ac- 
tion whicl\ demands aninial ^irit and strong nerves. 

While the bishop of Cracow was d^laiming in th^ 
diet, he was negotiating with Turkey, for aid against 
Russia. He obtained a promise of support from the 
sultan, prqvided Austria would .remain neuter, and 
his next object was to ensure this p»roviso. But 
cautious as he was, his knoivn connexion with Sol- 
tyk rendered him an object o( Repnin's suspicion, 
anfi he would have been arrested at the same time 10 
the other patriots had he not eloped* In the disguise 
6f a ph}rsician he eluded the .strictest vigilance, and 
Was even called onto prescribe for one of Ihe.officeirs 
who was pursuing him. On anjother occasion,, when 
in imminent danger of being discovered, he escape^* 
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concealed In an old chest, which senred as a seat in 
ape asanas sledge. When he had arrived in a place 
of safety, where several of his attendants had orders 
to await him, he assumed the Prussian uniform, as 
well as the rest of his little troop; and in this disguisjs 
passed several Russian detachments, and even ap- 
proiched Warsaw, where, having made some com- 
mMiication with his party, he set out fot Silesia ou 
his route to Vieinha to obtain the promise of neu- 
trality, 

'But all the bishop's wary* designs were frustrated 
by the impatience of one of his partisans : Joseph 
PulaWski, starosta of Warka, had been an emissary 
» between the bishops of Ka,it)i^niec ancl Cracow, and 
entered eagerly into their projects. He had long 
followed the pr^essiOn,of the law, and was chosen 
for one of jtlie counsellors of the oonfederktion of 
Radoiii. Hepnin had a contemptible opinion of him, 
and made no demur at the chpicp"; but the bishop of 
Cracow read his character better, took him into his 
confidence, and 'lodged liitn in his palace. From 
this moment he incurred the 'suspicion of Repnin, 
who, one day, even threatened to strike him, be- 
eause he pujt on his cap in his presence, though he 
had done the same; This personal insult added 
.fresh fuel to Pulawski's patriotic fire, and made him 
impatient to revenge himself on thie enemies of him- 
eelf, as well as his country. The bishop of Kamii6- 
iiiee was so much too tardy for him, that he resolved 
to act for himself, and communicated his design to 
peveral of* the nobles at Warsaw, from some of 
whom he obtained money, and from othiers orders 
for their dbmestic troops. Michael Krasinski, the 
bishop's brother, entered promptly into his schemes, 
and these two left Warsaw to traverse the country 
and raise confederates. 

Pulawski was accompanied by three sons and his 
nephew. Notwithstanding their youth, he took 
tfiem to one of his estates riear Warsaw, commimi- 

Q2 
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caited kis designs^ and employed them as iigentir. 
LeopQl, the capital of Polish Kussia, was the Ifirst 
place proposed for a rendezvous ; but finding them- 
selves too nanowly watched there, they fixed on 
Bar, a little town in the palatinate of Podolia, five 
leagues from Kami^niec^ and seven fi^m the Turkish 
frontier. Eiglit gentlemen only formed the first 
assembly of the confederacy. Pulaw8ki» his four 
relatives. Count Krasioski, and two other nobles^ but 
more than three hundf-ed had pledged^ therr -word. 
The 29th of February^ 1768»wa8 the memor^e day 
wfiich dates the commencement of this famous con- 
federaiion. Their first step was to sign an act by 
which they renewed tlie confederation of Kadom 
under the Marshal Ra^ziwill.. Their manifesto whs 
a protest agaiiiat thie imposition of the ^iissiaa 
yoke.* 

In a very, short time the confederates musteredl 
8000 men ; they serit deputies to Turkey, Saxony, 
and Tartary, and now openly invited all to Join them. 
But they found that they h^d reason to apprehend 
that they were premature ; the whole country was 
occupied by the enemy, and most of ihb nobles were 
witlioiit arms. When the bishqp of Kamieniec was 
informed of the confederation, he was so 'enraged at 
their rasli impetuosity, that for a moment he vva- 
vered whether he should discountenance them ; hut 
patriotism was predominant in his mind, and h9 
hastened to Dresden, Vienna, and Versailles to sue 
for support. 

Repnin was violently provoked at the proceedings 
of the patriots, and perhaps more so by a personal 
attack m their manifesto. He threatened to mas- 
sacre them all without delay, but he was not bold 
enough to issue the order; the Tivks reminded hloi 
of his engagement to withdraw his troops, and he 
was obliged to devise some semblance ofa ju)9it pre- 
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text, for Hirnr wteafion. The king^ ftfraiii of ^ 
subjects^ readily countenanced this ^design, and a 
small numbei* of servile senators requested the Roso 
siaiis' protection against the rebels, as they termed 
them. The Russian troops, therefofef were set in 
jDotion against the confederates, and intercepted all 
their communications with Poland. Several skir- 
mishes took place, always to the advantage of the 
patriots ; Pulawski assembled his soldiers, and fur* 
ther animated them with harangues. 

The -senate, in the mean ti(ne, tried what could be 
dcme by negotiation, and Mokranowski was ap- 
. pointed emissary to the confederates. This patriot 
himself nustiusted the confederation, and feared it 
was but a badly concerted and useless rebellion. 
He^ however, (reely ^ocept<9d the commission, wish- 
ing to ascertain the state of ai!airs with his, own 
eyes, and trusting, that if he found them strong 
enough to deliver their country, be, should, be able to 
draw the king into the design ; ,and if no(, that he 
could save theni from massacre by. negotiation. 
The king even assured h^m that none could be more 
ready than himself to throw off the, Russian yoke. 
Before his dep^ture,^ Mokraho^^ski obtained from 
the senate written credentials, ip which the patriotfi 
were recogiiised as a confederation, and thus shielded 
jfrom the consequences of illegal rebellion. 

Repnin in the interim had received his orders 
frOni Russia* Catharine declared the confederates 
rebels and enemies tp their, country and 'king, and 
that she would lay waste the. whole khigdomuyoless 
he united his troops with hers. Notwithstanding an 
armistice had been declared during the conference, 
|he Russians marched seven regular regiments, and 
5000 Cossacks, towards Bar, burning, pillaging, and 
murdering through the whole course of their rOute* 
and attacked small parties of the confederates by 
surprise. Pulawski was. told that his three sons had 
jp^nsbed in these ^kinnislies : his answer was, ^ I 
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am sure they have done their duty." But, on th* 
contrary, young Casimir Pulawski was still living; 
and had repulsed the Russians three diflTerent time«« 
' with the determination and experience of a veteran, 
although he was but twenty-one years of age. 

Mokranowski was thus made the apparent instru- 
ment of a perfidy ; but such was the Qprightness of 
his character, that even the victims themselves ex- 
onerated him from all suspicion of connivance in the 
Tillany. He returned to Warsaw and'told the king, 
•• Sire, either they deceive you, oryou have deceived 
me. Be the case which it ma^, I cahnot serve you 
any longer.*' He ' left " Poland for France, and en- 
deavoured to obtain the support of the l^nch court 
in favour of his unfortunate countrymen. 

Notwithstanding the threats of Russia, fresh cott- 
federations Were daily forming^ Count Joachim Po- 
locki was at the head of a paity of patriots in Gal- 
liciai and others Were only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to aid hini'in air parts of* the kingdom* /The 
Russians were the objects ot almost universal de- 
testation; Repnin'was execrated^ and a plan was 
formed, even uncter the secret saifction of the king, 
to seize him.. The daring individual who undertook 
this hazardous scheme was Dzir^anowski, one of the 
chamberlains. ^ Fortune had thrown him into the 
strangest vioissitudes of life; he had fought in the 
French armies in the £ast Indies, and organized the 
sepoys in the European manner ; chance then took 
him to A'lherica, Portugal, iaind Spain, and at last he 
found himself in Poniatowski*s palace, where his 
vivacity ^nd anecdote made him a great favourite 
of the king ; but a violent love for his country still 
formed one of the ingredients of his anomalous 
•clmracter, and he advo<tated the patriotic cause with- 
out much disguise. His attempt miscarried, and 
flight alone saved him. The discovery only served 
to irritate Repnin and increase hfs activity agsunst 
the confederates. Pblocki*s little army was i>Ih^ I 
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to take refugt in Tnrk^, ali4 the Russians prepared 
ta exterminate the eoniederation of Bar. ITie Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine took" advantage of the Pdish 
•troubles, and committed the most barbarous atroci- 
ties under the Russian Erection. 

While Pulawski was absent from Bar, and at- 
tempting, to rally Polocki's routed armjV the Rus- 
sians, conjointly with the king's troops, attacked the 
town. The fortifications were very trifling; a few 
emibaiikments of earth, a dry ditchj and palisades. 
For a time the confedera/tes made a stubborn resist- 
ance : a monk, named Mark, animated with fanati* 
cism, elthorted them, and reminded them that they 
^ere fighting for their religion. 'He mounted the 
ramparts at the verjr moment when the Russians 
were abont to fire their first gun, ant^ made a sign of 
the cross. The cannon burst, an accident which 
was then very common from the badness of the 
^ Russian artillery* ' The besieged cried otit that it 
was, a miradle, and imagined that the hand of God 
was stretched forth in <dieir defence^. ^But dissen- 
sions among the confederates counteracted the good 
effects. of tys enthusiashi; in a few days the town 
/.was taken, by assault, and- 1300 prisoners were car« 
ried in chains to Russia. 

New confederatioiif^ were forbied in Lithuania, at 
. JLokroczim near .Warsaw, and at Oraoow. The lat- 
ter place became, from its. situation, the- rallying 
point of the patriots, and resisted the enemies' at- 
tacks sixs weeks. But an /event happened about this 
time, more serviceable to thd cause than all the^e 
feeble and partial efforts. On the frontiers of Podo- 
«ia there stands the little town of Balta, within the 
Turkish limits, and separated froto Poland oh\y by 
a rivulet. The Tartar governor^ Jakoubaga, an in- 
veterate enemy of Russia, had long sought^an occa- 
. sion to ensjbnoil that country in a war with Turkey. 
By the persuasion of the French ambassador, he 
^ urged a small iiemnani of the scattered confederates 
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to, attack the Russians, i|nd decoy them into the 
Turkish territory. The enemy pursued them to 
Balta,.took the town, and slaughtered a Considerable 
number of Mussulmans :- the place was fired, as sup- 
posed, by the Tartar himself; and the Russians, 
thinking the confederation was entirely • quelled, 
withdrew. Jakoubaga sent information of the affair 
to Constantinople, and the grand vizier summoned 
th^ Russian- ambassador to an audience. In the 
winter of 1768 the Turks .and Tartars entered New 
Servia, a.provinc&.whioh the Russians had unjustly 
seized, and took back 35^0 prisoners. 

This news Tevi;ired the spirits of the confederates. 
Pulawski returned from his refuge in Moldavia, but 
trusting imprudently to a Tartar governor, he was 
arrested. Confederations- werii daily forming in 
Lithuania, under Radziwill, Count Pa9, arid othei^. 
There were also other spectators interested in the 
approaching contest between Russia and Turkey : 
Austria and Prussia kept eabh other in check, each 
with 200^(H)0 men in* marching order, and waited for 
the result. - 

« The op>ening of the cainpaign %n • 1769 was inaus- 
pjcious : the Russians- entered Moldavia, drove the 
Turks before them, and took Chocim. Thisy how- 
ever, was but a temporary success, and their retreat 
was as r£4)id as their inroad had been impetuous. 
The skirmishing recommenced with the confederates, 
but without any advantage. Of. all the family of 
Pulawski Caisimir alone survived, and he saved him- 
self by a retreat to Hungary, with an escortof only 
ten men. . . , 

Three hundred thousand troops, the main body of 
.the Turkish aTmy,'^ntered Moldavia, in the direction 
of Poland. The Poles dreaded the Turks for visiters 
as much ad they did the Russians; and the bishop 
of Kami^niec.wrote from his retreat at Teschen; ia 
Austrian Silesia, which was now the head-quarten 
of the 9Qnfedefates, to Count Polocki, that ** to btmg 
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Id tae nrks to driy« away jthe >RiiBsiaiA tvafl like 
setting. fire to a house to driVe awayi vermin.'* 
Polocki went himself to the Turkish camp toendeav* 
our to direct their operations against the Russian 
frontier. The grand vizier, who commanded the 
army, was named Mahomet Emin; he had raised - 
himself from Jthe station of a wandering silk mer* 
chant to his present lofty office ; but hisnalents had 
not been directed to the study of war, for this was 
the first military expedition he had ever been en* 
gaged in. He expressed an anknosity against 
Poland as decided as Russia ; and his policy was to 
ruin it irrevocably, " tp make a desert there, that ft 
nught be no more a subject for ambitioit, jealousy, or 
war; that the system of prdteetiog. Poland, and en- 
teiing into an alliance with her, for the object of 
Using it as a rampart against the Russians, might be 
goo(jl for the Christian c6urts» which, by unstable 
alliances which, they ipake and unmake at will, 
cljiange a^drechange- the face of all Burope. it 
pleases them; but such a plan could .never enter 
amo^g the counsels of ao empire which makes its 
operations depend only on. its will and power, and. 
whose policy koi always been to sufraund itself on all 
sides wkh deserts**^ , ^ - 

Such a man did not bid fair tO: be a very favour- 
able auditor, and when Poiocki represented- that the 
confederates flattered themselves, ^ that in this un« 
toward conjuncture Poland would meet with the 
same aid that the Porte had granted her in so many 
instance^, and that the arms of the Turks would 
assist her to recover her liberty;" Mahomet re- 
joined, '^Hq thinks we are not acquainted with iour 
history. Teach him. that the Porte has iicver sup- 

Sorted infidels, and that it remembers how often it 
as had rea^pn to complain of the Poles. Heimagines 
that he is- treating here with a Christian power, accus-^ 
tomed to sport with truth and falsehood. Do you 
know," added he, turning ta his officers, '* MThat these 
peo)i»le calitheit liberty 1 It is th tp'ht of livio^i; with* 
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out iawsk** When his wmthhad effervesced, the cham 
of the Tartars added his influence to that of Polocki ; 
and it was -agreed that a detachment of Turks and 
Tartars, under the command of the chani,. should 
maich towards the Dnieper, and at the same time 
the confederates, with an auxiliaiy army,' shonld 
proceed to the deliverance of their country, while 
the grand vizier, with the main body, should advance 
as far as Bender^ to Watch the issue of .the enemy^s 
design. 

Peremptory orders in the meantime reached the 
Russian army, to take Chocim, on 'the Dniester. 
The confederates and their Turkic detachment had 
the samd destination, and thus the two armies daily 
approached eaieh other, although such was thieir want 
of precaution and intelligence,, that neither was^ 
aware of it until close at hand* ' A rencounter took 
place; but the Turks fled precipitately at the first 
discharge of artillery.^ T^^ were mostly raw sol- 
diers, and were -SO startled ii the enemy^s facility in 
managing their great guns, that they imputed it to 
magic; and oiiei of the pachas, who was taken 
prisoner^, requested to see '* those enchanted cannon, 
which w€re moved," said he, "hy a word, arid fired 
more than a hundred times without being reloaded.** 
Fifteen thousand -of the fugitives threw themselves 
into Chocim, where they were joined by the confede- 
rates under. Polocki. 

The Russians invested the town on the 14th of 
July, and turned the* siege iiito a blockade ; but the 
courage and prudence ot Polocki mtide it hold out 
three weeks, at the exptration of which time the 
siege was raised by a Turkish pacha^ Moldavangi, at 
the head of 4000 men^ and the cham soon arrived, 
having made a countermarch on receiving 4)ews of 
the Russian inroad. The enemy repassed the Dnies- 
ter in the night, and cut down 'the bridges. At 
this veiy time the vizier lost his head, and the PaCfaar 
Moldavangi was elevated to his important ofBcai* 
He constrac^d a temporary bridge, and befoiie cross- 
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ing* it, published a manifesto of a very different spirit 
from what might have been expected from his pre- 
decessor, and which ^completely reconciled the Poles 
to the Turks' entrance into their country. On the 
16th of September the Turks passed the river to the 
number of 60,000, and attacked the Russians with 
some advantage. But a rumour had for some days 
prevailed in the Turkish army that the bridge '^va8 
endangered by the rapid current of the river, swollen 
by continual rains : a panic struck them, when they 
looked back for a moment, at the sight of the unsafe 
but only means of retreat ; the battle was at an end, 
and they rushed in an immense mass towards thi 
tottering bridge; the weight; of the cannon was too 
much for the temporary structure, the rafts gave 
way, and Wt 6000 or 7G00 men on the side neares* 
to the en^my* yhese were mostly, cut to pieces ; 
sedition and discontent sprung up in the Turkish 
army, and one general rout- jpnsued ; Cho<;im was 
deserted, afid the road into Moldavia Was Open to the 
Russians. ^ 

Thus were the fond hopes of the confederates 
again blighted. During the successes of the Turks 
the confederation had become nearly general, and one 
decisive victory only was wanting to arm all Poland. 
Still, however» a small party held up their heads, and 
" hoped pven against hop^." In the beginning of 
November the marshals and deputies of the district 
confederacies m^ at Biala, or Bilitz, a town on the 
frontiers of Silesia, half of which is in Poland and 
half in Silesia, and proclnimed Count Krasinski 
marshal-general of the kingdom, and Count Polocki 
commander-in-chief of the forces. Count Pa^ was 
appointed loetun tenens, in the absence of these two. 

The king still remained a mere cipher; he had 
7000 troops, but they acted only as his ovvn guards. 
His former t3nrant and keeper, Repnin, was recalled; 
but his policy still continued his influence, and the 
only liberty which the court party could obtain, a 
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the expense of an extraordinary display of sp^nt, 
wag- to remain neuter, and watch the struggle between 
the Russian oppressors and the Turkish champions 
of their country. 

The wmter drove the Rjussians back to Poland; 
and, weariedtwith their campaign, they seemed to' 
relax from their former vigilance and cruelly to^the 
confederates. The Russian ambassador, Voikonski, 
who had succeeded Repnin, was a shade or too less 
bloody; old age had somewhat blunted his tyrannical 
spirit, and he sat down, contented for the present 
with cutting off the confederates' coratnunicatioa 
with their council at Bilitz. The state of the patriots, 
so long accustomed to skirmishing warfare, may be 
readily imagined. Hunted like wild beasts, many 
were almost become sfo^ persecuted Hke outlaws, 
gome began to think legal ties were no longer bind- 
ing; the confederate soldiery "wandered withont 
plan, withont restraint, without discipline ; issuing 
from the depths of woio^ls to seize their subsistence 
in the villages with armed force ; without artnmuui- 
tion, and obliged even to steal lead from the churciies 
to make balls."* 

Fniding that their retreat at Bilitz was not so safe 
from the Russians as they could 'wish^ and that the^ 
communication with Poland was. restricted, the con 
federates remb(red their councilto Eperies, in Hun 
gar y, and troops of patriot soldiers occupied thfj 
passes . of the Carpathian mountains. * They were 
visited here by the emperor Joseph 11., who -held 
some conversation with Count Paj^ and other chiefs ;^ 
and Pa§ seized the moment to r(»quest an audience 
for the next day, which was granted. The confer- 
ence, however, was fruitless, in the moiith 6( 
February, 1770, the confederates made an attack on 
Petrickau, a town forty leagues from Warsaw, and 
even approached the capital, but were obliged to 

> Rnlhidxe. 
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disperse. A continued series Of skirmishes then 
ensued among the Carpathian mountains, where the 
patriots took refuge. All this^ however, was merely 
the ebullition ojF the spirit which was working un- 
seen in Poland, and which only waited for a single 
favourable opportunity to burst forth, The little 
oouncil of Eperies sat Watching, impatiently, the 
progress of spring to hear the signal for the renewal 
of hostilities between Russia and Turkey, trusting, 
that in the struggle some fortunate crisis, of whidi 
they might take advantage, would present itself. 
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GnndFlan of the Russian Campatgn in 1770-;-InsuiTection of OrM^ce- - 
Elphins^on sails into the Dardanelles— Russian Fleet in the Levant-'- 
Defeat of the Tarks by Land— State of the Confederates— French 
Agents, M. de Taules, Dumourier,'^nd Viom^nil — Valiant Defence of 
Czenstochowa— Viom^nil's Account of the Confederates — SaldeicUi and 
Russian Cruelties — TheAustrians seize 2^1ps — ^The Pi;us8ians enter 
Poland— Attempt.to carry Off Stanislas from Warsaw— Decline of tha 
Confederacy— Treachery of Zaremba— Treaty between Rnasia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia— Dispersicm 9f the Confederates. 

The Russian plan for the campaign of 1770 was 
on a grand and almost romantic scale. Two armies 
were to enter Turkey on, the north, one by Moldavia, 
the other by New Servia; two fleets were^to set. 
sail, one to scour the Mediterranean, and the oth^r 
from the Black Sea; the Dardanelles were to be 
forced, and all these armaments, military and naval^ 
meeting from the north, east, south, and. west, at 
Constantinople,.were to overthrow tlie throne of the 
8ultans« Another and a nobler scheme formed also 
a part of the design ; Greece was to shake off Jtier 
chains and aid the destruction of her tyrants. ( 
. This project is ascribed to tjie gigantic genius of 
Peter -the Great* ard it must be confessed that its 
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marked features and character gire it a veryprobatiA 
affinity to the towering offspring of that great man^s 
mind.* |n February, one Russian fleet under Admiral 
Spiritoff was on the coasts of the Pelopomiesus ; and 
by the beginning of May another squadron reinforced 
it The latter was commanded by Elphinston, a 
Scotchman, who staked his head to the empress 
that he would force the Dardanelleld. So confident 
was he of success, that, during liis stay in London, 
where he put in on his passage, he ireely stated 
his plan to bombard Constantinople. ^'A naval 
fight," said he, '' will take place ; we shall gain it 
with God's good- will, and then we shall pass these 
famous Dardanelles as easily as I drink this pot of 
beer." ITie Peloponnesus, Thessaly, and the " Isles 
of Greece" rose up in arms at the sight of the 
Russian ships. On the 5th of July the Russians 
burnt the Turkish fleet, of above twenty-^ve ships in 
the straits pf Scio, and Elphinston sailed to the 
Dardanelles. The Russians, either throtigh fear or 
jealousy, refused to accotnpany him ; he sailed alone 
into the midst of the channel, without firing, a single 
gun, cast anchor, ordered a flourish of trumpets and 
drums, drank tea, and rejoined the fleet. But so 
disgusted was • he at his disappointment that he 
left the service, and returned home. There is no 
doubt that the Russians mi^rht have struck a decisive 
blow, thjB Turks being almost entirely unprepared. 
So chimefical did the project appear to the Turkish 
minister when the French ambassador warned him 
of it, that he .tookVip a map, and pointing out Peters* 
burg, said to him, ** Show me how a fleet can sail 
from there to h/ere I We have never had any Rus- 
sians on the south ; we can only fear them on the 
north." But stich indecision and discord prevailed 
in the Russian fleet, that they took up their winter- 
quarters in the is^nd of Paros without having strudk 

* Tha idea ww not ezeluttvely IHtef^ frm^ flnr Sofaieski, inftdor i| 
bis mind was to tbe etafs, Hod protraoedtlUa scinnM tol^oopold. 
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any effective blow. The seeds of liberty, however, 
which were now sown in Greece were not " cast by 
the road-side, but had taken root,'^ and. already borne 
fruit. Thus was this y«ar, which " paved the way 
to vill^n bonds^' for one nation^ the first dawn of 
Jiberty to another.* 

The Russian armies badr taken the field about the 
end .x)f June, and marched on their destined routes; 
That which proceeded from New Servia invested 
Bender on the Dniester, The bthec, consisting only 
of 17,000, entered Moldavia, and encountered the 
Turks on the baokf^ of the Danube. The Moslem 
troop amounted to 150,00Q; but notwithstanding 
the immense disparity of numbers, victory declared 
on the side of tne Russians. On- the 26th of Sep- 
tember, Bender was taken by assault; Ismail also 
feU into the Russians^ hands in October; and thus 
the campaign again broke up. unfavourably to 
Turkey. , - ' 

All Xhis argued ill to the cause pf the confederates; 
and to add to their alarm, an oininous amity seemed 
to be springing up between Prussia and Austria. 
Frederic and the £mperor Joseph had interviews, 
both on the 25th of 'August, 1769, and again on -the 
3d of September, 1770. This latter conference would 
have alarmed the patriots still moie, had they known 
that a messenger from Turl&ey was pri^sent at it, to 
request the mediation of the two powers to effect a 
peace with Russia* France was the only nation 
which continued to uphold the confederates. The 
"^consisteht policy of the French minister, the Due de 
Choiseul had armed the Turks 'in their cause, and 
still continued . covertly to lend them some feeble 
aid. M. de Taulesf had been etnployed, towards the 

f ' ■ >■ 

* The Interesting history of tbe Greek insurrection and tbe Russian 
fKpedition isciven in Rulliidre^ valuable work.— ^wtotrr iteTJ.9uircikM 
dt Pologne, vol . ill p. 287. \ 

t This gentleman is the author of a ^ork on the Man in the bos 
in which he satiiBriictoriiy solTea that hlstoricaLri Idle. 
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Bitter pait of 1768, to negotiate wHh ttie'coiiiieil, and 
eenrey them a considerable sum of money; but 
Ibond their eause so hopeless th^ be reCiimed as he 
weoL Ten or twelTe French officers had been 
enrolled among the confederates in the last cam- 
paign.* During the present year the French minister 
allowed them a subsidy of 6000 diieatsa mcmth ; and 
M. Dnrand) the resident agent at Yienna, had the 
charge of transmitting it. M. Bmnourier was com- 
missioned, in July, t^ the goy^mment to c<mfer and 
act with the couneU. He reached, Epeiies in August, 
and endeavoured to establish unanimit[r between the 
confederates. His reports of their ralhtary strength 
are contradictory, and in Tact their forces were very 
fluctuating; but at this time they seem toiiave been 
as follows, namely — about 1500 men under Walewski, 
the palatine of Sieradz, 1000 under smother partisan, 
and 4000 or 5000 more under Zaremba and Ftdawski. 
Zaremba was chosen marshal of Great Poland, into 
which prorince lie contrived to make frequent in- 
cursions. 

The council had forEnally proclaimed the throne 
vacant; and the act was registered in all- the public 
offices of Poland.- Three confederates went to 
Warsaw, entered the palace, and in observance of 
the legal form, one of them presented to the kin^ a 
summons to appear before the council of the con- 
federation. Poniatowski took the paper, thinking it 

a petition ; and while be was castinor his ieves ove* 

\ ■ 

* Ainohf these wa»-the CheraHer Theeby de BelQoor, 'vrbo has givem 
us a picture of the state of the patriots at that time.' " Our marshals 
Were living on the worst terms with each other.— I most do that justice 
to the Poles which they ilesenre ; they are braTs and eoorageoos ^nc 
unfortunately, they depend too much 911 their valour; they have neglected 
td instruct themselves; and thnlr neighbours, more enlightened and 
better disciplined, have derived (Vom their knowledge of the art tof war 
every passible advantage.— The spirit of cabal and self-love, so out of 
place, particularly in such drcumstanp^ spoUs all.— The Poles had lh« 
best opportunities to distinguish themselves.— We may say the Ttim 
have destroyed themselves."— See M^moire de M. Le Chevalier Tl|sa 
da Belcour, Oolonsl au .Service des CoatbAkrhs da Pologua, p. ^ 
« J sttres ParticttlidroB dju Baron de Vioin^nil, &c.» 
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ft, the tijree confederates, lost in the crowd, wer© 
soon out of sight. ' . 

In tlie latter part of Augnst, 1T70, Pulawski came 
down from the mountains and seized the fortified ab- 
bey of Czenstokow, on the- banks of the river Wirta. 
Four thousand Russians laid siege to it in Jan* 1771. 
The patriots were so badly supplied with clothes, 
that even at this season of the year the sentinels 
were obliged to leave their dresses for th6se whd 
relieved guard ; and in case of an attack, many wefe 
obliged to fight in their shirts. Every assault fur- 
nished them with i new supply of dress, and by the 
end of the sie^e all th^ garrison was dressed in Rus- 
sian uniforms. The enemy >vere obliged to raise 
the siege, leaving 1^0 men dead. 

'The coiifederates were neveif more formidable 
than in the winter of 4770 and the beginning of 1771. 
They occupied all the advanftageous posts, and were 
abundantly supplied With ammunition . and pro- 
vision^. 

The y«ar 1771 brought the patriots no brighter 
prospects on the side of Turkey. The campai^ 
opened in April; and the Russians being still victo- 
rious, -the Turks gr^W weary of a war which was 
only a series of defeats and losses. Proposals of 
peace were made (oTtndlVy by the 30th of May, and 
the negotiation continued,' under .the n>ediation of 
Austria and Prussia, till the next yeiar. The naval 
expedition effected nothing of consequence ; in fact 
it served only to ruin* the trade of the (jevant, as well 
that of the Christian natiotis as of the Turks. 

In the beginning of 1771 4he .confederates undex 
Pulawski had about 5000 horse in the palatinate of 
Cracow on the confines of Hungary ; 4000 hprse un- 
der Zaremba in Great Poland on the west of the 
Warta ; 800 foot garrisoned in the abbey of Czen- 
stokow, and other scattered troops not under subor- 
dination. There were also nearly 3000 confederates 
armed in Lithuania. Dumouri«r had introduce 
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Stricter discipline among these .troops, wliich reii>*' 
dered them more formidable the present year than 
when their mimerical strength Jiad been much 
greater. This agent, however, was no longer acting 
under the direction (>f the French minister, the t>uc 
de Choiseul having been superseded in Deceipber, 
1770, by the Due d'Aiguillon ; and it was observed 
that Dumourier began to stretch his brief authority, 
and dictate to the council. Pulawski had been siir- 
piised by the Russiah general Siiwarpw, at the head 
of more than 3000 men^ and obliged to retreat ; and 
Dumourier took oti himself to pass on that distin- 
guished patriot the censure of cowardice. But the 
censor met with' a reverse himself at Landscow* 
immediately after. His own account of this^ affair, 
which he gives in his Memoirs, shifts all the^ blame 
on the Pole's shoulders^f and mentions his own share 
of ^the transaction with much .^elf-satisfaction. This 
happened oi\ the 2i^d of June, and from this time 
Dumouricr's ardour in the patriotic cause was en- 
tirely extinguished. He represented the confederates 
as unworthy of any p]x>tection, and advised a speedy 
termination of the pon^est.| About this time th^ 
Baron de Viom6ml was deputed by the French 



* Or Lanckrona, futu Cracow. ^ 

t " n (Damoorier) ^^ot 8« mettre A la t^te detrLithoanleos ^Orsowako, 
a^c le Prince Sapieha ; cea lAches Ailent, massacrent eux mimes Sa- 
pieha, Jeune prince pAein de eoorage. OrsoWsko et quelqnes autres aoDt 
tir^s. II court aux tauasarda de Schfltz, qui aa lieu de aabrer, fout ime 
d^charge dea carabiuM et prennent la lUite. ice.'"— Vie de Dumourier, 
' t**An end mtiat absolutely be put to this war. The diyerision of Po> 
land occupies but very few Rnaaians^it enriches them, and gives them a 
letritiinate pretext to augment ^d slrengtben theif arpiy at the. ex- 

KMise of tlw coun(ry.~Tbe 4!onftderation has no ' military resources, 
bthkig raqoaioa but the negotiation of the patriotifi powers to save Po- 
land fVom the alavery to which diajnraceAil manners, cowardice, insub- 
ordination, disorder, and the incapability of fis defi!n4or6 are dragging 
It"—*' fiijtiee ncr le General Jhxinovaier^- prafiied to '* Lettres partieU' 
lidrea du Baron de,Viom6nil.'' . • ' • 

This is the same Dumourier Who was sp notorious In the French 
revolution, and who afterward recanted and came to England, when he 
was taken into the nrlnister's pay. He died near Heoley in 1833.— ^Saa 
kis Lilb wriuen by bimselC 
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minister to succeed Dumourier.* He says he found 
* the troops rumed,.uiidisciplinedv and without any 
consistency or order; — the soldiers without pay, 
almost naked, hadly fed, badly armed, and still ^orse 
trained.— -The troops of the confederation, which 
amount to 6200 horse, and 1800 Infantry, occupy in 
the two Polands a line of 140 French leagues from 
the frontiers of Hungary at Nowitarg, as far as the 
Warta, a little beyond Posen. The Russians oppose 
to these trooj^ in these two provinces a force of 
10,500 infantry ahd cavalry, and 6000 of the king's 
troops ; there are about 3000 Russians in Lithuania, 
and as many anpaed confederates.''t 

The Russian ambassador, this year, resident at 
Warsaw, was Saldem; a man whose character may 
be summed up in the few words, that he was a 
worthy successor of the preceding^. He designated 
the confederates " brigands and rascals," and ordered 
the commanders not. to treat them as prisoners of 
war, but as criminals. ' 

These orders were readily obeyed ; and, in fact, 
the preceding campaign Lad been carried oh too 
mucn in this spirit, Belcour, the French officer be- 
fore mentioned, tells us, that the Russians '^plundered, 
ravaged, and committed thd most barbarous and 
' revolting atrocities ;" and that he himself saw 600 
wagon-loads of booty ' carried off to Russia. Dre- 
witz, a colonel in the Russian service, made himself 
most notorious for cruelty to the confederates. He 
used to enjoy sights or torment, like an Indian 
savage. "He used to cause," says Belcour,J ^*the 
hands of some, the feet, &c. of others, to be cut offj 
and put into their mouths ; he used to order those 
wnose figur^ did not please him tp be cut in pieces : 
all thei^ brutalities were executed in his presence^ 



* Be Mt'ont in Augoat, 1771, -with several' French odicen, toihe aUI 
if tbe confederates, 
t Lfitlroa de Viom^nil, tet. L XT.SA. 
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and he 8^emed to take delight in them/'* This 
fiend in human shape found too many imitators 
among the Russian officers. Clemency is one of the 
virtues which has always been banish^ by the me- 
nials of despotic go.yemments ; but it is pleasing to 
find, that although the sufferings of slaves are known 
not to awaken much fellow-feeling and sympathy 
for others, the privates were much more merciful 
than their leaders* One exception was found among 
the horde of savages in Weymaon, the commander^ 
in-chief J but the bloody Saldern contrived to have 
Jiim removed from his office. . " ■ ' 

Tlie patriots were branded with opprobrious names 
by more persons than Saldern. Poniatowski, abject 
as he was, had flatterers, who couched their comj^i-. 
ments to him in. inveptives against his enemies. 
** The kingdom," says Solignac, one of this train, 
*^ was Inundated wkh writings a,gainst Stanislas Au- 
gustus^ and who were the authors of these libels, 
which thus traduced virtue? — Brigands, stained with 
blood,. leagued with the enemies of theistate." We 
will let the confederates themselves protest against 
this, in the folloviring words : " To qualify wt3i the 
Ql^lious title of rebels the inhabitants who wish to 
shake off the yoke of oppression ; to name those who 
exert themselves to defend their laws and liberty, 
disturbers of- the public peace ; to treaty, as an inso- 
lent jnpb an assembly composed Qf the mdst. en- 
lightened and -respeplable persons among the Poles ! 
is this . acting gentirously on the part of people 
from whom we ought with justice to expect assist- 
ance r&c.f 

"All hope," wrote Viom^nil, at the latter part of 

* The editor of thw " Mtoioire" ineiniiates tliat tbis picture of bar* 
'bkrity is dver-drawn by Belcour, wboaie spleen was atfbcted by bisbetng 
made prisoner and sent to Siberia for two or three years ; be says, also, 
that these cruelties were not sanctioned by the antboritiea. fhia, ham'' 
aver, i». incorrect. •' "■ 

t Manifeste &a Cmnte Ociobld, Grand-General de litboanio. Dn Vt 
Sept. 1771. .. 
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the year 1T71, " depends on the continuation of the 
war between the Turks and Russians." As early as 
1770, the Austrians had shown the confederates that 
no protection was to be expected from that quarter; 
and an ominbus- seizure gf the little starosly of Zips* 
had called forth, even iVorii Poniatowski, a letter of 
protestation against the injustice. Maria Theresa 
'answered this very unsatisfactority in January, 1771, 
and the Austrians advanced, instead of withdrawing. 
The Prussians, too, impatient to be let loose on this 
devoted kingdom", made similar encroachments on 
the north-west ; and, entering froft» Silesia, advanced 
as far as Posep and Thorn- Poui* thousand Prus- 
sian cavalry, under pretencife of seeking horses, had 
advanced to the Dniester, and t«ken up their quarters 
on its banks. Slich were the prospects of the Polish 
patriots at the close of the year 1771. 

An attempt to seize the king, which was ihad\B 
about this time by some of the- confederates, and 
failed, brought much discredit Dn their caUse. Th6 
friends of the patriots repre«ent4helr design to have 
been merely to-obtain his ^efson ; whereas the other 
party industriously dissemmated the report that their 
object was assassination. Strawinski was the framer 
of the plan, and he proposed it tq^Pulawski ; but he, 
wishing to avoid the odium, artd yet not altogether 
opposed to the scheme, refused his Banetien, white 
he withheld hi« dissent. "1 give you no orders,*' 
said he ; " but I fonewarn you that- 1 shall appnove the 
plan, only as you respect the life of the prisoner whom 
you are. going to seize." ** Twenty times^** replied 
Strawinski, *• I could have killed him in Warsaw, and 
I abstained froni it for the interest of the confedera- 
tion. Why should you suspect me of wishing to dis- 
credit, when I seek only to serve il? It is P<onia- 
' . ■» 

* This is a little districvoonslsting of sixteen towns, situated amonc 
the Carpathian mountains^ It had formerly been in the pnsRcssion or 
Hungary, but had been mortgaged in 1387 to Poland. More will be said 
of ihta seizure In the Ibllowing chapter. . • 
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towski living that I have resolved to deliver vp 
to.it."* 

Notwithstanding this pretended refusal of conni- 
vance, Pulawski fixed the time for the attempt, which 
was the 3d of November. He aUo employed himself 
in making diversions of the Rus!i;ian troops from 
Warsaw, so that 300 only were lefjt in the city. 
Strawinski had ascertained that the king would he 
passing from his uncle's; house to the palace that 
evening; and accordiilgly, at half past nine, the king 
was seen to come out, attended by two person^, in his 
carriage, two pages, two outriders, and followed hy 
two guards, ^nd two-valets on foot. . Strawinski had 
divided his men in^ three bands. The fijrst came up 
as Russian patrols, and ^topped the advanced guard, 
while the second attacked the carriage, and the .third 
was stationed at the entrance of the wood of Bielani, 
without the tawn. The two guards resisted and \y ere 
killed; and ^ Poniatowski, after some ^ trouble, was 
dragged on horseback, without any* injury, but a little 
rough handling in the huriy : and> the confederates 
rode on with their prize towards their place of des- 
tination. / " ■ ' 

The alarm, in the mean time, was given by^ the ser- 
vants, but in tlie confusion of the moment, no stops 
weie taken to stop the fugitives. Not far from War- 
saw, the. troop met -with a ditch, which they were 
obliged to leap, and in so doing the king's horse nroke 
its leg, and the delay which this caused separated 
the second company from the first. Attempting to 
find thetn, they lose tlieir way in the dark, get into a 
marsh, lose each other, and Poniatovfnski is, soon left 
with only one man. Tias confederate*^ name was 
Kosinski, who, from being before one of the boldest 
conspirators, now becomes the most timid. This 
man had been especially charged by Strawinski to 
seize the king, and take charge of him; but, falling 

* Bailii^^Hiatolre de PABvebto d« FDlofilJebloiB.iT.p ttl 
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on his knees, he declared himself his prisoner. The 
king^ conducted him to a mill that was at hand, wrote 
to Warsaw for-a guard of forty men, and was in the 
city early in the morning. , The conspirators were 
pursued by the Cossacks, and one of them killed ; 
while Kosinski, for being either a coward or traitor, 
was rewarded as the preserver of the king's life. 

It was immediately, rumoured in Warsaw that 
Poniatowski had escaped assassination, nor did he 
discredit the assertion, although he jvas a lining proof 
thaT his death was not intend^ He said, in his usual 
.strain, that he evehregrette(} he had not accompanied 
the confederates to the fortress of Czenstokow, be- 
(^ahse he w'oulci have harangued and converted the 
malecontents, and that this triumph of his eloquence 
would have been the most glorious event of his reign. 

Foreign courts congratulated Poniatowski on his 
escape from niurder, and gave, fort her currency to 
the repor,t. Two of the conspirators were afterward 
taken and executed, and the rest, among whom Pu- 
lawski was comprehended, were condemned by the 
same sentence to capital pimishment.* 
* The odium which, was studiously attached tb this 
attempt still further injiired the cause of the patriots. 
They were denounced as rebels, assassins, and bri- 
gands. Every thing.conspired to render the approach- 
ing yej^r, 177^, the last of Polish independence.* 
Viomenil and his-lfttle band, indeed, still urged on the . 
confederates to make a dying struggle ; Pulawski> 

* Solignae, and others of the siune party, represent this attempt in t^ 
mtfst odious light. They even pervert the Tacts ^ith tlie greatest auda- 
city, Dret«nding to give a most circumstantial account or the wounds 
<8ome call Vaem bullet-grazes, others sword-cuts) which they s^ Stan- 
islas rec<Aved tVom the^onftderates. 'Solignac relates anoth«rstory ; he 
f ^y* * g«npoWd«r plot was discovered, and that ihe powder was really 
lata under the palace, that the match was lit, ftnd Itiat in ten minutes 
more the explftsJoH would have taken place. The reader will judge what 
degree of trust is lo b« given to thtB author's impartiality, when he finds 
him tallcing of the « odious** name of the confederates, of the " virtue" of 
Stanlsias, and calling the patriots ** brigands stained with blood, and 
leagued with the enemies of the state.**— See Solignac's Biat^ i;e^.Ti 
p. 167, *e. 

S 
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Kossakowski, and Zaremba formed a Jiiie'with their 
little armies, amounting to about (5,006 men, from 
Czenstokow to WidaxVa in Great Poland ; Cl^oisi, a 
distinguished French offi(5pr, seized the castle of 
Cracow on the night of the 1st of February, and 
bravely defended himself: but all proved of no avail. 
On the 18th of March the council issued orders for 
the troops in Great Poland to unite and attack a de- 
tachment of the Russians at Peterkow. Zaremba 
refused to obey the command, in consequence of 
which the troops in that province were almost entirely 
broken up. The Prqsaians continued to advance in 
Gre^t Poland as far as the Wart a, and gav^ the con- 
federates notice to evacuate many of their posts.* 
The present condiictof Zaremba was suspicious, and 
the event showed that the fear of his treachery was 
too. well founded. ."His extraordinary conduct,** 
wrote Viomi6nil,t " can be jmputed only lo designs 
very. fatal to the republican party ; and we may ex- 
pect every moment that he is going to mak^ his own 
peace, or that he will allow all his troops to be taken 
uncollectively by the Prussians. — ^tn either case 1 
can only foresee the lo^s of all his corps, and conse- 
quently the entire des'trucj,ion of the confederation. 

, * The (WUowing ta a copy of the l0|Cier addressed by the Prussiatt 
general to the authorities of the coufederate troops. 

Hemsladt, Marrh 23, 17T^ 
I have had the honour to receivje the letter whtch you have been plva^ed 
to address to me pC the 16th of "the present month. To satisfy yos. sir, I 
must tell you it is by command of the king, my master, that ) haT» 
^ordered the seizure of the fontce in ^u^tion, in the vicinity of fiuivfit 
Aoblin, «Scc. His majesty, having determin<;d to advance his trpops«a Hit 
as yVwrta, has at the same- time commissioned me to irtfurm the i£entl» 
men of the confederation, that they will be acting prudeiitlj to withdraw 
their fbrces from Uie t^wns and the environs of i-'raaemrtadt, Lissa, 
Rawitz, Stc. Thisls tWe will of the ting, my mastei; -which I beg yoo, 
■Ir, to convey to Marshal Zaremba ; and I heipe, ibAt tfi avoid the dis- 
agreeable consequences, of which the confederation Would be the sow 
eauss, they will not delay to evacuate this territiyry. 

I have the honour to be, dec 

(Signed) CuLTivnk 
To Bi Slennywiiki. 

* LettTM PaitioQlidres te Ykim^iiil, M. iz. p..S86. 
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rr-M. Piwinicki, who has jiist arrived from Great 
Poland, assures me that the Prussians on the iid and 
3d of this month (April) have attacked Zaremba's 
•troops^ who. occupied the little towns of Firauenstadt^ 
Lezho, and iSzduri. This, sir, is the decisive moment ; 
to all appearance the Paiissian forces will soon have 
their right on Cracow, and their left on Dantzig*** 
A few days afterward Zaremba announced his resig* 
nation to the council,, and applied to Saldem, the 
Russian ambassador, for an amnesty^ About the 
same time, \oo, the confederates were informed by 
Prince Jablonowski, their deputy at Vienna, that an 
alliance was signed beiwecQ Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, and that they designed to seize some pa^ 
latinates. On the' 22d of April, the castle of Cracow 
was obliged to surrender, and hearly at the same time 
10,000 Austrians under -Count Esterhazy entered Po 
land froin Hungary. The council was broken up, 
all the pbsts were deserted, and the confederation 
ivas at an end. The chiefs, dispersed into foreign 
countries. Pulawski retired to America, and fell in 
the cause of freedom near Savannah ; while a few 
of the patriots, assembled at Brauilaii in iBavaria, 
made a useless protestation a|^nst the invasion, and 
»ent it to the different courts of Europe. 

Such wa$ the fate of. the famous confederates of 
Bar. Like all other • unfortunate enterprises, theirs 
has been repeatedly the object of vituperation and 
scandal. They have been viewed as bigots and law- 
less rebels, by this jaundiced eye of power ; and even 
those who think for themselves have deemed it use- 
less to defend a cause that no longer existed, for the 
sake of abstract argument on general principles. 
But that must be short-sighted reasoping indeed 
which se^s m the affair of the dissidents the only 
cause of the confedieracy, or, in fact, any tjiing more 
than one 'of the ostensible grounds of complaint. 
The grievances which rankled in the breasts of the 
ccmfederates form the burden of their manifestoes, 
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and are, "suspension of the Hberty of thfe diets, 
foreign encroafctiment, seizure of the principal men of 
the nation, Ac.** That they were not lawless rebels 
is well proved by Count Oginski, the grand-general 
Of Lithuania, in his manifesto of the I2th of Sep- 
tember, 1771. "One of ^the most ancient rights 
of the Polish states*' he says, " is, that whenever 
foreign troops enter the coutitry, the generals should 
assemble the army Of the republic," &c.* No syllo- 
gistic reasoning fortunately is requisite to draw the 
line between right and wronS^in this case of politicai 
oppression;- every feteling of indignation at the 
tyranny of Russia rises up in evidencer to aid the 
justice of the cau&e of the Polish confederation. 



CHAPTEH IX. 

Origin 0f4he Plan of Partition— Prediction of StaniarttM—ttelktlons of the 
three Powers— Frederjc— Maria Theresa— KaunUa»-The Emperor 
Joseph has an Intervifew with Frederic at Neisii— Interview at Nea< 
stad- Frederic'^ BnC-roachmenta and Tyranny in Polish PrussJa— 
The Austrians seize Zips— Prince Henry's Visrt toPetentburfc^Prinee 
Henry proposes the Parfrtion— The three Powers sign the Treaty of 
Partition-^Divi^on-^* Defences" atf the three Powers— ♦♦ Deduction," 
&c.— The Dietof Partition— Patriots, Reyten, KoiQsak, dbc— Poninslri, 
the Marshal — ^Reyten's bold Resistance— The Diet aftpoint Commis- 
8loner»— The Treaty is lUCifted— Permanent Council— Inaction of 
Foreign powers. 

The fulness of time was now come to show the 
Poles the accomplishment of the prophecy which 
had been 60 often shouted in their ears to no purpose 
by the true friends of the republic^ that the mutual 
jealousies of their neighbours was not a sufficient 
8af<s;guardfrom foreign encroachment andoppressiou. 
They seeme^l to forget, that even^ supposing thA 

* Bee V'om^nira Letter*, p. 16Z 
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dic^s of Europe were able, to counterpoise each 
other, the balance of power wa^ constantly vibrating; 
and that the. equilibrium migh't be preserved, as weU 
by making the Polish shares to be taken by the 
several powers proportionate* as by keeping to theii 
own boundaries. 

One who was the most competent to judge of the 
interests and prospects of Poland, from having been 
ita sovereign, had ^exhorted them many year$ before, 
lathe plainest and most forciMe. terms, tQ open theix 
eyes to their danger. '' I reflect," said the royal and 
beneficent philosopher, Stanislas Leszczynski, " with 
dr^ad upon the perils which surround us ; what force 
haye we to resist our neighbours ? and on what do 
w^e found ihis extreme confidence which keeps us 
chained, as.it were, slumbering in disgraceful re- 
pose % Do we trust tO' the faith of treaties ? How 
many examples, have we of the frequent neglect of 
even the mo^t solemn agreeipents I We imagine 
'that our neighbours. are interested in our preservax 
tion by their mutual jealousy--^yaun prejudice, which 
deceives ns ; ridiculous infatuation, which formerly 
cost the Hungarians their liberty, and which win 
surely, deprive <us of ours^ if depending on such a 
frivolous hope we continue unarmed ; our turn will 
come, no doubt ; either we shall be the prey of some 
famous concfue rors,. or, p^haps, evfsn the neighbouring 
powers xajilt conibine to divide tnir states^ In vain 
. were this and similar appeals made' to the Poles ; sad 
experience only was to convince them of their tnith. 

The whole of the preceding history has been aii 
exposition of the cpurs4 of events which finally left 
Poland 80 entirely at, thq mercy of the adjacent 
powers; and' it now remains for us to solve that sin- 
gular problem^ — ^how the three atat6s, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, agreed to forget for a time th^ir mutual 
Jealojusies to portion opt this unfortunate country. 

* " Obwrrfitions (»n tbe dangers to whicb Poland is exposed 1>y ttM 
cf U« gOTerBmem."— Sde " CBwnres durisios de Sumifflas.** 

S3 
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Some writers, possessed with the love of reducing 
political transactions to one ri^id scale of cause' and 
effect, and at the same time of exhibiting their 
acumen by -threading tbe mazes of events up to re- 
mote cireumstances, pretend to trace the design of 
the partition of Poland for more than a century back. 
Rulhiere seems to plume himself on the idea: ^ The 
projects executed in our days against Poland,** he 
observes, " were proposed more than a hundred years 
ago. I have discoverefd this important and hithertc^ 
unknown circumstance inthe archives pf foreign af- 
fairs of France.'* This point had been canvassed 
^ under therei^ of John Casimir ; and it only remains 
to be remarked, that such very subtle analysis of the 
motives and progress of actions generally overshoots 
the mark, since no men can act always according to 
rule, but are in some degree influenced by circum- 
stances and caprice. It would be equally absurd to 
imagine that Frederic, in the -complicated intrigues* 
which preceded the first partition, was actuated by 
one deeply laid scheme of policy to arrive at one 
en^ the possession of Polish Prussia. It was, in- 
deed, absolutely essential fcfr, him to dbtain this 
province, to consolidate and open a-conHnunication 
between his scattered dominions, which then, as' 
Voltaire says, were stretched out like a pair of 
gaiters ; but it remained a desideratum rather than a 
design,* since he knew that neither Russia nor 
Austria would be inclined to permit the aggression ; 
for the former had evidently mariied out the whole 
of Poland for herself, and Would consider Frederic 
an unwelcome intruder^ while Austria, which had 
lately experienced the' Prussian king's encroach- 
ments, was more jeialous than ever of his obtaining 
the slightest aggrandizement, and had openly de- 

* FVederic* bad, some distant hopes in tbe early part of bi9 roiga 
** Qiiatre points pfincipaiix s'offh>lent A mes yenx ; la Silesie, la Pruss9 
Polonaise^ la Gueldic Holandeis^ et la Pomeranie Suedoi8«t. Je me Axn 
it la Sileaie. et Je laisse au terns le soin d'executer roes proJeUl ittr let 
««tres points."— JfaCto^ if ufi> Aoi, p 33. ' ' 
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' dared, that she would not allow the seizure of the 
least Polish village. His views, however, widened 
as he advanced, dnd no doubt he spoke with sin- 
cerity, when he' told the Emperor Joseph that '^he 
had never followed a plan in war, much less any 
plan in policy, and that events alone had suggested 
all his resolutions." Admitting. the truth of this, we 
proceed to trace out the cifcumstances which pro- 
duced this crisis. 

The relations of the three courts, at the commence- 
ment of the war between Rus&ia and Turkey, did 
not p6rtend any thing like a coalition ; Frederic, 
indeed. Was iii alliance with Russia,* but also secretly 
favoured the sultan ; Austija was all but an open 
enemy of both Russia and Prussia. Circumstances, 
however, obliged Austria to forget her hatred to 
Prussia-, and Frederic thus became the mediator 
between the courts of .Vienna and Petersburg, 
Frederic had every reason to wish to 4ull the sus- 
picions and jealousies of Austria, -that he -might be 
left in utidisputed possession Of Silesia; and that 
power,, moreover, i^as no loiifge^r an.object of dread 
or jealousy to him» for the seven years' war had 
reduced its resources to the lowest ebb.f The dis- 
positions of the court of Vienna cannot be comprised 
in so few words ; its situation was much moro com- 
plicated, its policy morsreriifbarrassed, and the persons 
^o governed it will be much more difficult to make 
known. J 

Maria Theresa was now ' not very far from the 
tomb, and after all the arduous struggles she had un- 
dergone for the defence; of her states, the -vicissitudes 
she had -experienced, and the exiiaustion of' her 
resources, she determined^ to end her days in peace. 
She devoted almost- the whole of her time to super- 

* T^to^raaty vnA eoncladed is KprO; 1703, after tte.ptfao^ of fiubntt 
borfff and was to be in force eight yean, 
t Kulhi^re, torn. iv. p. 158. 
I BuJ/U^re jghreaa laboujcpd analyvia of tbe court of VioniMu 
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stitious devotions in a gloomy chamber himg roimd 
"With death's heads, aada portrait of her late misband 
in the act of expiring. She yet cherished, hoveVer, 
some of the fe^ngs of mortality, implacable hatred 
to Frederic, and contempt mingled with hate for 
Catharine, of whom she never spoke but with dis- 
dain, calling her "• thatwamanJ*^ Besides, she could 
sometimes also silence the reproaches of conscience, 
so as to seize for the public use the bequests of the 
pious for religious purposes, anil to confiscate the 
revenues of ri& monasteries apparently without any 
compunction. . Men fancied, says our autlior,* that 
they could foresee in all this conduct lliat if this just 
and religious princess had power enough ovec her- 
self to silence her. generosity and even sometimes 
her piety, she might perhaps be- capable in some state 
crisis of incurring still greater remorse, and'silence 
justice. Her minister, Kaqnitz, to whom slie in- 
trusted all the management of affairs, is not th^ least 
inhportant personage .in this drama, nor did he under- 
rate his own consequence. " Heaven,*' said he, " is a 
hundred years in forming a great mind for the restora- 
tion of an empire, and it then rests another hundred 
years; on this account I tremble for t)>e fate ^hich 
awaits this monarchy after me*'' Throughout a long 
and arduous ministry he had shown himself the 
most subtle . and refined politician^ unfettered in his 
schemes by any remorse or feeling, and making a 
boast that he had no friends. Such a man was weU 
fitted to play the part aUotted to him. After the 
conclusion of the lopg war, he had mad^ it his policy 
to repair the damages the empire had sustained by 
alliances, and even his opposition to Frederic daily 
subsided. ^ - . 

But it was another agent who.conunence'd the con- 
nexion between Austria and Prussia. Joseph, Maria 
Theresa's son, and co-regent^ with his molher» de* 

•Baiirttok 
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tested this paciiic policy, and longed for war. He 
(vas, however, obliged to submit; for Maria dreaded 
the effects of this warlike propensity, and kept the 
^vernment in the hands of her ministers. He had 
continual contentions with the empress, and urged 
hei to itnproveher finances by eonquest or aggression ; 
but all the power~he could obtain was the command 
of the troops, which he augmented to 200,000 men, 
and organized them under the counsel of his field- 
marshal, Lasey. In his mania for military matters, 
he visited, in 1768, all the fields of' battle of the last 
^ar, and after traversing Bohemia and Saxony, and 
learning from his generals the causes of the defeats 
and victories, he approached in the course of his tour 
the borders of Prussian Silesia,' where Frederic was 
engaged in his annual reviews. The king sent a 
t>olite message, and expressed a, great desire to be 
personally acquainted with him. The young prince 
could not pay a visit to the former enemy of his 
family without previously consulting his mother, the 
empress ; and the interview was deferred till the next 
year; when it took place on the 25th of August, at 
Neiss, a town in Silesia. 

. . At this period the war between Russia and Turkey 
engrossed general attention, and seems to have 
formed the principal subjectof the conference; but no 
resolutions of any importance were agreed to. The 
flattering manner in which Frederic received the 
voung prince must have made a great impression on 
his mind; and the extravagant compliments which 
were lavished on • him were highly gratifying to 
5'outhfttl vanity, from 9uch a great man. Frederic 
frequently repeated that Joseph would surpass Charles 
y. ; and though it has the appearance of irony 
ta those acquainted with the denouement of this 
youthful monarch's character, it was probably not 
intended so, for Frederic, we have seen before, could 
Stoop to the most servile adulation when it answered 
llts puipose. Be that as it may, the effect on Joseph 
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was the same, for on his return be spoke of tlia 
Prussian monarch with the highest enthusiasm. 

Maria. Theresa. was growing old, and the Austrian 
ministers began to turn to the rising sun; the eyes 
of Kaunitz were opened to ihe policy of cultivating 
a friendship with Prussia ; and the correspondence 
between the two courts became every day more fre- 
quent. This led to another conference between the 
two princes at Neustadt, in Moravia, which was held 
on the 3d of l^eptember, 1770, and at which, Kaunitz 
was present. The king was more courteous than 
ever j he appeared in the militsury unifornd of Austria, 
and continued to wear it as long as he remained in 
the Austrian territory. He made use of every species 
of compliment ; one day, as they were leaving the 
dining-room, and the emperor made a motion to give 
him the precedence, he stepped back, saying, with a 
significant smile and double entendref not lost on 
Joseph, ^ Since your imperial majesty begins to ma- 
noeuvre, I must follow vi&erever you lead.'* Nor iid 
he spare his civilities .to 'Kaunitz, with the view of 
removing the rankling feeling which had often made 
that conceited minister exclaim^ ^The King of 
Prus^a is the only man who denies me the esteem 
which is due to me.'' Kaunitz insisted on the ne- 
cessity of opposing the ambitious views of Russia, 
and stated that the empress would never allow Catha- 
rine to take possession of Moldavia and Walachia, 
which would make her states adjoin those of Austria ; 
nor permit her to i^enetrate farther into Turkey^ He 
added, that an alliance between Austria and Prussia 
was the only mean^ of ohefeking Catfaarine^s over- 
bearing pow^r. To this Frederic Tej^ied, that being 
in alliance with the court of Petersburg, his only 
practicable measure was to prevent the war from 
becoming general by conciliating the friendly feel- 
ings of Catharine towards Austria. On the day after 
this <;onference, a -courier arrived f^m Constanti- 
nople! with the news of the destruction of the Tuiiush 
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fleet, and the route of their army, and to request the 
mediation of the courts of Viemia and Berlin. To 
this both readily assented, but without agreeing upon 
any terms. * ' 

Frederic did not forget to follow up his former 
mode (>f tactics with the emperOT;.he pretended to 
make him the, confidant of bU his designs, a' species 
of flatterymost gratifying to a young prince. On 
his return to Berlin; also, the king affected to imitate 
tlie Austrian manneri, and utteVed several pompous 
panegyries on the talents of Joseph,'who had recited 
to him some of Tasso's verse's, and nearly a whole 
aiJt of the Pastor Fido, 

• Thus did F,iederic aTall himself <9f circumstances 
to, commence an amicable correspondence with 
Austria, arid he thUs became the liijedium of commu- 
pication between the'hostile courts of Vii^nna and 
Petersburg. No more direct intelligence, however, 
existed between these two states than before; for 
great as was Theresa's hatred against Catharine, 
Catharine's was no less violent ; and even wheji Aus- 
tria made friendly overtures, through Frederic, coa- 
cernnig mediation between Turkey and Russia, she 
desired Frederic to desist, and rejected the inter- 
ference. 

A channel of communication, however, was opened 
between the three conspiring powers ; and the next 
step was for one of the triumvirate to broach the 
iniquitous partition plot. It is made a matter' of 
nmch dispute which of them started, the project, and 
they all equally disclaim the infaniiy of being its 
author. The fact, no dbubt, was, that in this; as in 
all other unjust coalitions, they did not, in the first 
instance, act .on a preconcerted plan;' but each indi- 
vidual. power cherished secretly its dpgign, and like 
designing yillaij^s, who understand one another, 
almost 

** WitlHmt eyes, etrs, and haridiAiI aoond of words^* 
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the coi\spiring parties were liaturaUy drawn togetiier 
by the similarity of reckless atrocity in their designs. 
It cannot be ima^ne^l that the scheme of partition 
originated with Catharine; she had long been ahe 
real mistress. of Poland, the king was nothing more 
than her tenant at will, and it required only a little 
time for the whole kingdom to sink into a Russian 
province* The intentibas of the otlier powers began 
to evince themselves more>lainlyiri 1T70. Frederic 
began to tlvovv out hints ofxjlaims on certain Polish 
districts ; he obliged the Polish PruSeiaifs to furnish 
his troops with horses and corn, in exchange for 
debased money, which was either forged Polish silver 
coin, only one- third of its nominal value, or false 
Dutch ducats, . seventeen per cent, imder the proper 
value.* By this disgraceful species of swindliii^,. it 
is calculated, he gained 7,000,000 of dollar^.. tVe 
young- Poles were enrolled in the armies by force > 
and every town, and village in iPo^natiia was taxed 
at a stated number of marriageable girls, who vi^ere 
sent to stock the districts oif the Prussian doipinioni 
depopulated by the long wars. Each ,girl's portion 
was to bef a bed, two pigs, ^ <?ow» and three ducats 
of gold. It is said that one town alon& was obliged 
to tumfsh the Prussian general, Belling, with fifty 
girls, y nder pretence that th^ magistrates of Dan tzig 
prevented the levies, troops were marched into the 
territory of the city,' a contribution of IiJfO,000 ducats 
was exacted, and lOOQ young men were pressed for 
the Prussian service. Frederic's military possession 
of Posnania, as well as the greater part of Polish 
Prussia, seemed to be bu^ too_ consonant with his 
hinted claims, and his arbitrary levies evinced, not 
merely intended,'but actual possession. 

Austria, too, w.is playing a similar part oa the 
south/ In the spring of 1769 Birzynski, at the head 
of a small troop of confederates, entered Lubowla, 

• He pobliflhed an edict on the 89tta of Ocrober, 1771, eoounanding nXL 
penoBUi to take the money ofifared l^ bie tioope. 



one of the towns xn the starosty or district of Zips, 
or Spiz, with the intention of levying* contributions^ 
as he was accustomed, in a disorderly manner. This 
Little .district is situated to the south Of the palatinate 
of Cracow, among the Carpathian mountains, and 
had been originsSly a portion of ;the kingdom of 
Hungary. Ti^ confederates were followed hy the 
Russians, and took refuge in Hungary, as was their 
costom* This near approach of me Russians to the 
imperial frontiers was made a pretext' iiy the court 
of Vienna for coocentrating a body q( troops there ; 
and at the same time hints were thrown out of Aus- 
tria's claims, not only to this, but«onie of the adjacent 
districts. Researches wereor^red to be made into old 
records, to establish these i«^tensions; the Austrian 
troops seized the territo^ of Zips,^ and engineers 
were emploved by th^ empress tp mark out ihB 
frontier. They adv9<iced the boundary line along 
the districts of S^decz, Nowitarg, and Czorsz^, 
and marked it ovi with posts furnished with the im* 
perial eagle. ^Stairislas had complained of this pro- 
ceeding in abetter of the 28th of October, 1770 ; to 
which the impress returned for answer, in January, 
1771, th^c she would willingly make an amicable 
arrangement, after peace was established, to settle 
the disputed frontier, but that she was determined to 
claim her right to the district of Zips, and that for 
the present it was requisite to pursue the operation 
of demarcation. The empress seems to have been 
instigated not only by the characteristic avidity of 
Austrian policy, but by jealousies awakened by the 
near approaches of the Russian troops. Besides, it 
is a point of some consequence to be remembered, 
though it seems to have escaped the observation of 
most historians, that she had before her eyes a fearful 
proof of the danger of an uncertain frontier in the 
affair of Balta, which was- the ostensible cause of the 
war between Turkey and Russia. This open en- 
croachment on the Polish territory, howevecrwas t 

T 
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fata] pre6e^«nt ; Catharine vaC Frederic could a4- 
Tance, as ex*, jses for th6ir proceedings, that they were 
solely intended to restore tranquillity to Poland ; and 
that their possession was only temporary, whereas 
Theresa's was a permanent seizure* Frederic, there- 
fore, endeavours strenuously in his writings to ex- 
oneitite his intentions from censure, and shifts the 
odium oC this step on Austria; but whether he is 
absolutely innocent of the "injustice," as he him- 
self calls it, or adds to his guilt by the lieight of 
hypocrisy and cant, is a question not very difficult 
oi solution. 

The three powe>fi could now readily understand 
each other's designs^ but the first communication 
which took place betwb<m them on the subject oc- 
curred in December, 17Tr, and Jan. 1771. In the 
former month Catharine invited Prince Henry, Frede- 
ric's brother, who had beforfc been a personal ac- 
quaintance, u> het court; and'^e wily despot of 
Prussia Urged him earnestly to accept the invitation. 
He reached Petersburg in the midsi of the public 
festivities and rejoicings for the victories over the 
Turks ; and having, like his brother, abundant flattery 
at will, he seized the opportunity of loading Catharine 
with compliments. It would be absurd to suppose 
that the empress, masculine as her mind was, could 
be insensible to this species of attack ; she, like all 
other followers of ambition and conquest, made the 
applause and admiration, even of the vulgar, the aim 
of her life; and it can only be affectation in those 
who pretend to despise the adulation which they so 
eagerly labour for. Henry was admitted to confi- 
dential conferences, and so well did fae^avail himself 
of his opportunities and influence, that ^he succeeded 
in persuading the empress to accept the mediation 
of Austria between Turkey and Ru88ia,^-^a eonmris- 
sioawith which he: was charged by his brother. It 
was in th«se conferences that the fate of Poland was 
decided; while Catharine was hesitating aboot 
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accepting the terms Austria cwoposed* which were 
that she, should reuounce her oesign upon Moldavia 
and Walachia, the news arrived at Petersburg that 
the Austrian troops had taken possession of Zips. 
Catharine. was much astonished at the proceeding, 
and remarked, that if Austria seized the Polish terri- 
tory, the two other neighbouring powers must 
imitate her example until she desisted. This hint 
suggested to Henry a mode of removing those objec- 
tions of Austria which impeded the negotiation. 
He knew that the pourt of Vienna was as eager (or 
aggrandizement as Russia, and that all her jealousies 
would be allayed by a similar apxsession of territory ; 
that at the same time she would never consent to 
have the Russians as her neighbours in Moldavia 
and Wal^hia, but would have ho objection to their 
making an equal increase to that immense empire 
elsewhere., Fredericks consent, also, must be pur- 
chased by an equal allotment; where then, he 
thought, were there three such portions to be found 
but where Austria pointed out. Catharine approved 
of the plan after a lew moments' refleqUon, bat men- 
tioned two impediments ;— first, that when her troops 
had entered Poland she, had solemnly declared that 
she would maintain the integrity of the kingdom ;* 
and next, that Austria would not receive such a pro- 
posal from her without suspicion. X^ese difficulties 
were readily removed, the first by breaking the en- 
gagement, and the second by niaking Frederic the 
.negotiator with the court oi Vienna. 

Frederic's admirers pretend that he was unac- 
quainted with this intrigue, and when the plan was 
' made known to him, opposed it strenuously ; '* but 
that on the foUowing day, having refected on the 
misfortunes of the Poles, and on the impossibility of 
re-establishing their liberty, he showed himself more 
tractable.*' It is to be hoped, that for the sake of 

^ThetfthaeetionoftbacodfAT 17S7 itated, " Ukt no part wm vm 
It Ii0 i^mtfaibere^'' 
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Fredeii *8 remnant of character, this is not tme; 
after the singular manner in which he had evinced 
his cencern for '* the misfortunes of the Poles,'' and 
his solicitude for their ** liberty'* in Polish Prussia, 
such pretensions would have been the very height of 
hypocrisy. His scruples, at any rate, if any such 
existed, were soon dispelled; and he exerted himself 
in persuading the court of Vienna to enter into the 
plot.* 

Austria was but too ready to fall into the design ; 
the conflicting views, indeed, between Maria Theresa^ 
Josejph, and their minister Kaanit2 gave rise to 
some complication of politics and consequent delay. 
Frederic, strongly as he is said to have disclaimed 
the plan in the present instance, was now the only 
party impatient to conclude it. " The slowness and 
irresolution of the Russians,^ he says in his M4- 
moires, "protracted the conclusion of the treaty of 
partition ; the negotiation hung chiefly on the pos- 
session of the city of Dantzig. The Russians pre* 
tended they had guarantied the liberty of this little 
republic ; but it was in fact the English, who, jealous 
of the Prussians, protected the li^rty of this mari- 
time town,t and who prompted the Empress of Russia 

* The nature of a negotiation of such a ctisracter ae tlie above ren- 
dered it profoondly secret ; the principals tranjsacted the businen as 
much as passible withoat tbeinterrention of agentsi, and vrottld not, of 
course, be tbe personato ex^ooo their own ipiquitovs proceedings ; «onse> 
qaently, mnch mystery is thrown over the early stages of the nlot. Rizl- 
hidre ahd all those writers who hare had ihe ^sitest Mliliiies ftr 
investigation agree that the partition .was planned at the peiied of 
Henry's visit to Petersburg. The above version of the stor;; is taken 
chiefly flrom Prince Henrv's own statement.— See the " SQuvenirs," 

f. 87, in ** Lettres particulieres dtr B^ron de Viom^nil swr Voa Aflkires de 
(Aogne en 1771 et 1772^ &c.'* U differs in afew points fimn BalbiAre^a 
account Histoire de FAharchie de Pologne, vol. iv. p. SOS. 

t The Rvssiaos did not meirely pnelend to have goaranlied ihfe liberty 
of Dantzig. There was a formal treaty si{(fted by Russia, Great Britaia, 
DenmarK, Sweden, and Prussia, with Dantzig, in 1767, which promised 
to protect the commerce of that dty. The Bnglish, too, wore bound fo 
interpose in favour of D^nt^g, having n^ade similar treaties In 16S6 and 
1707. These may be «een in the Appendix to ** Letters ooiictfiuiig tlw 
resent State of Folaod,*' by J. lind. London^ 177lfc 
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not to eoineBt to the demands of his Prussian 
majesty. It was requisite, however, for the king to 
determine ; and as it was evident that the master ^ 
the Vistula and the port of Dantzig wouid, ia time, 
subject that city, he decided that it waa not neeessaiv 
to stop such an important negotiation^ for an ad- 
vantage t»^tc4 %%faci VMM only deferrtd; therefore 
his ms^sty relaxed in this demancU'^ After so many 
obstacles had been removed, this secret contract was 
signed at PetersburgF, 17th Feb. 1773.-— The m<Nith 
of June was fixed on for taking possession, and it was 
agreed that the empress-queen, should be invited to 
join the two coBtractiagpowere and share in the par- 
tition." • 

. It now remained to persuade Austria to join the 
coalition. Joseph and Kaunlts were soon won over, 
but Maria Theresa^s. conscience made a longer re- 
sistance. The fear of hell, she said* restrained her 
from seizing anothei^s possessions. It was repre- 
sented to her, however, that her resistance could not 
prevent the other two powers from portioninff out 
Poland, but might occasion a war which would cost 
the valuable lives of many; whereas the peaceable 
partition would not spill a drop of blood. She was 
thus, she imagined, placed in a dilemma between two 
sins I and forgetting the command, ^ do not evil that 
good may come," she endeavoured to persuade her- 
self that she ¥ras doing her duty in choosing the least. 
She yielded at length with the air of some religious 
devotee, who exclaims to her artful seducer, '^may 
€rod forgive you T' and at the same time sinks into 
his arms. The contract was signed between Prussia 
and Austria on the 4th of March, and the definite 
treaty of partition which regulated the three por- 
tions was concluded on the 5th of August, 177S. 

Russia was to have, by this first partition, the 
palatinates of Polock, Witebsk, and ^scislaw, as far 
•as the 'rivers Dwina and Dnieper, more than 3000 
•quaie leagues; Austria had for her share Bed 

T2 
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Russia (Gallicia), and a portion of Podolia and XftUe 
Poland as far as t}}e Vistula, about 2500 square 
leagues ; and Prussia was to be contented with Po- 
lish Prussia (excepting Dantzig ai>d TKom with 
their territory)^ and part of Great Poland as far as 
the river Notee (or Netze), comprising about 900 
square leagues. All the rest of the kingdom was to 
be ensin-ed to Stanislas under the old constitution. 

All the three powers thought ii necessary to pub»- 
fish some defence of their conduct^ and, in separate 
pamphlet^ they attempted to prove that they had 
legitimate claifms on Poland, and that their present 
viblent seizures were only just resumptions of their 
own territory, or equivalent to it. 

Rolhiere says that Catharine only made her claim 
as a just indemnification for the trouble and expense 
which she had devoted to Poland ; this, however, it 
will be found, by referring to her defence,* is not the 
case. She sets forth the greiat' kindness she hail 
shown the republic by ensuring the election of a Pias* 
(Stanislas), and- uses these remarkable words on the 
subject, ** That event was necessary to restore the 
Polish liberty to its aneient lustre, to ensure the 
elective right of the monarchy, and to destroy 
foreign influence, which was so rooted in- the state, 
and which' Was the conttntial source of trouble an«l 
contest." She then exclaims against the confede- 
rates : " Their ambition and cupidity, veiled under 
the phantom of religion and the defence of theii' 
laws, pervade and desolate this vast kingdom, with- 
out the prospect of any termination 6f this madness 
but its entire ruin.** She then proceeds with her 
«* Deduction,** endeavouring to prove, from old ao- 
thors, that it was not till 1686 that the Polish limits 
were extended beyond the mouth of the Dwina and 

* Exposd de la eonduite de la oobr impeiMe de Roairfe Tto-A.Tia ^ 
la Refeniflfldme Republiqae de Pologne, avec la deduction des Utres sor 
laaquels elle foiide aa priae de possession d'un equivalent de ses dmta 
«t precentions A la eharga de cette poiaataoek Pataralmqi) 1773 
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the little town of Sfoika on the Dmeper, five miles 
below Kiow. The following is a specimen of the 
lawyeMike sophistry which the empress employs to 
establish her ckim to the Russian territory, which 
T^nained in the hands of the Poles after the treaty • 
in 1686.* " The design of such a concession being 
only to put an enji to a bloody War more promptly, 
and by a remedy' as violent as a devastation (aussi 
violent qu'une devastation) to ensure tr^lnqnillity of 
neighbourhood between two rival and ne\^y-i^on- 
cHed nations, it necessarily follows that every act 
on the part oi the subjects of the tepublic of Polaml, 
contrary to such intention, has, ipso factor revived 
Russians indispntable and unalienated right to all 
thai extent of tetritory.— -It must be observed, also, 
that this arrangement about the frontier was only 
provisional and temporary, since it is expressly said, 
that it shall only remain so until it has bei^n otherwise 
anUeahly settled. The object was, therefore, to give 
the nations time to lay aside their inveterate hatred ; 
and to remove immeaiate causes of dispute between 
the different subjects, and consequent rupture be- 
tween the two states. Russia sacrificed for a time 
the possession of the territory which extends from 
the fertile town of Stoikd to the river Tecmine, and 
from the right bank of the Dnieper, fifty werstes in 
breadth along the frontiers of Poland. There is no 
idea of cession here on the part of Russia; it is a 
pledge (gage) which she advances for the solidity of 
the peace, which ought to he returned to her when the 
olgect of it is ^ectea. This is the bnly reasonable 
construction which can be put upon the stipulation, 
*uniil it hds been otherwise amicably settled*^ Russia 
is not to be a loser because the confusion of the in- 
ternal affairs of Poland has never allowed that 
country to come to a definite agreement on this 
subject notwithstanding the requests of Russia." 

^SMBiiua«M. . . 
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It does not, deraaad much acnmeii to unveil such 
impudent sophistry as this. The assertion that the 
arrangement was onlj proyisional and temponuy 
is false ; the treaty, indeed, left the detail of tfaie 
boundary line to be drawn out by eoamipsioners, m 
must always be the case in arrangements of this 
kind, ai^d as was meant tQ be implied by th^ words 
which the Russian* minister transforms into ^ wUU it 
boi been otkerm$e a$nicably arranged^" 

Such was the weak manner in. which the Russian 
diplomatists imagined to deceive Europe ;. their de- 
fence indeed is as triumphant a proof of tiie badness 
of their, cause as .the most earnest friend of Poland 
could desire. Our surprise may well be excited at 
the weakness of the argument, particularly when 
we remember that Cathartn^'s servants had long 
been trained in glossing over the basest and most 
shameful transjac^ons ; '< The ministers of Peters- 
burg,** said a contemporary writer,* '* are accustomed 
to appear without blushing at the tribunal of the 
public in defence of any c^use; the death of Peter, 
and assassination of Prince John, inured them to it.** 
Such a work hardly requires refutation^! Every 
sophism and every falsehood is a damning argument 
against the Russian cause. Truth, in fact^ is ouUrs^^ed 
in every page of the writing; and one striking in 

. 9 See Letteni ooocemiBf the PreseBt Stata of Pqlan4;b7 J. lind^ 
London, 1772. Theaa letters, written by one who had meh exedlent 
Ihellities to airire at informatton, ^ould be Valuable if not debased by • 
mars eynie'a love (aoiUgnoitt at the beat) fbr the gaod eaoaek 

1 This wiU be found, however, in ^ Lea Draita dea tivia Pntaaapeaa 
AlU^ea sur pluaienra ProYincea de la Repfnbliqne de Pologne. — Lea v»> 
Jlexlona d*Qn gentilhoimna Palonaia aar les Lettrea patentea el pivteB- 
tkMiadtfeeatroiaPiuaaanoea. Londraa, 1774.** Thia wort: waa origiDaUy 
written in Polish by Felix Loyko ; it containa an elaborate reftitatiaa 
of all the Iriatorkal qolbblea of the three partitioning powers. 

Nftwtohatandhig the finroe of truth and jwtioa, it la aurprisiag feaar 
ereo aome great minds can be warped. Malta Bnm makea tlie foUasih 
ing remaik In hia Precis de OeograpkU. *' The panttlon oT Poland waa^ 
on the part of Roaaia, much leas an intaaiaii tluui a rapiiaal of fbraMr 
laTaaiona. If the Ruaaian manifestoes, in 1773, had dereloped thia U»> 
torteal Act with energy, the pity of Europe for Poland woold ha ea»> 
iUaFablylaaacnad." , ^^ 
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Btahce will suffice. Catharine states that the Polish 
governmeirt would never make any arranfement 
about the frontier; but the fact is, that even as late 
as 1764 commissioners were appointed at the diet of 
coronation for this very purpose ; but the Russians 
refused to nominate theirs s ag^in in 1766, when 
Count Rzewinski, Polish ambassador at Peter» 
burg, made a similar application, be was answered 
that the affairs of the dissidents must be first 
settled. 

The Austrian pretensions were ey^ more elabo- 
ratlily drawn up than those of Russia. In the first 
place, the district of Zips, the first sacrifice to Aus« 
trian rapacity, came under consideratign.* Si^s- 
mund, who came to the Huhgfarian throne in 1387, 
m6rtgaged this district to Wladislas IF. (Jag^llon), 
Kingf of Poland, in 1412, for 'a stipulated sum of 
money.f It is commonly called The Thirteen 
Towns of Zips, but the district contains sixteen. 
No reclamation of it had been m^de till the present 
time ; it had then been in the undisputed possession 
of Poland nearly 360 years. Thd chief demur which 
the Austrians now made to the mortgage was, that 
the King of Hungary was restricted by the consti- 
tution, as expressed in the coronation-oath, from 
alienating any portion of the kingdom. But even 
this plea, weak as it is under such circumstances, is 
not available ;-«ince it is proved that this article was 
Aever made a part of the coronation-oath until the 
accession of Ferdinand I. in 1527. 

The Austrian minister endeavoured also to estab- 
lish the right of his mistress to Gallicia and Po- 
dolia, as. Queen of Hungary, ^nd the dutchies of 
Oswiecim and Zator,J as Q^een of Bohemia : "What 
* ■ ■• • ' 

* See " Dednction rar I*Hyi)oth^qnede Zip9i 1773." 
t ** S7AK) soUaniaiiMs de xros de Bob^ine.'' ThuT sum has been e8tt> 
mated Arom betw^n 306,S<K) to 309,440 Polish dacata, present worth. 
t See. '* Lea Droita de la C«iiironne de Hongrie anr la Russie-Roiifa 

gallicia) et aiir la Podolie ainai qq^ de.la Ooaraiuie de BoMme aur jia 
icli6a d'OswieeUn et Zator." 
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Ai8tly establishes indisputaUy the ancient claim of 
Hungary to the providces in question! is, that in 
several seals and documents of the ancient kings 
of Hungary preserved in our archives^ the titles and 
arms of Gallicia are always used." After exhaust- 
ing the records,* amd stating that the crown of Hun- 
gary has never in any way renounced its ][ight8 and 
pretensions, the auttunr* modestly winds up his argo- 
mentsih the fcdlowing way : ^ Consequently, after such 
a long delay, the house of Austria is well authorized 
in establishint and reclaiming ^ lawful rights and 
pretensions of her crowns <^ Hungary and Bohe* 
mia, and to obtain satisfaction by the means which 
she now employs ; in jfhe use of which she has ex- 
hibited the greatest moderation possible, by confining 
herself to a very moderate equivalent for her real 
pretensions to the best provinces of Poland, such as 
Podolia, Ac." 

Frederic argues his cause on the general prin- 
ciples of civil law.f ^ Since, then,'' he says, ^ the 
crown of Poland cannot prove express cessions, 
which are the only good titles between sovereigns 
to confer a legitimate possession of disputed prov- 
inces, it will perhaps have recourse to prescription 
and immemorial > possession. We all know the 
famous dispute among the learned on the question 
of prescription and natural right, whether it obtains 
between sovereigns and free nations. ^ The affirma?- 
tive is founded only on that very weak argument. 



* Tbeinvol^d anpnniants and abstrase tmiuthtm Moeuming Gal- 
lieia amoant to very little more tliaQ tbe atatementa, 

. "that Mary, the eldest daughter oT Lo«i^ (King of Poland and Tlan- 
cary), whom she succeeded In llongary, tranquilly pooaoooed Red Russia 
(Gallicia); and i ^ . . • . 

That this kingdom was seized by her' sister, Hedwiga, with ^k^ 

t See " Les Droits de aa mi^td le Roi de thtisae oomme Harqula da 
Brandeburg sur le duch6 de Pomerillie (Povnerania) et plusiewa autrea 
Pistricta du Rovaume de Pologne, vrec lea Pi4cea Jinliflcalivea.>* 

t Grotius, PuflbQdorf, Wolff, Ae. haVe ^pported the «mnml|t«* 
Ihi Puy, Breuninc, ftc die negativa. 
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that he who for a hmg time has not made use of his 
rights is presumed to have -abandoned them ; a pre- 
awnptioa .which is at. best doubtfhl, and cannot 
destroy the right and established property of . a 
monarch* Besides,'eTen tliis presumption altogether 
vanishes wherf the superior streogUi of a usurper 
has prevented the lawful proprietor, from claiming 
hi» rights,, which has been the case in the present 
instance* Time alone cannot render a possession 
Just whidi has not been so from its origin ;• and as 
there is no judge between free nations, no one can 
decide if tiie time past is «ufficient to establish pre- 
seription, or if the presumption of the desertioti (of 
rights) is sufficiently proved* But even leaving this 
point undetermined, the prescription which the re- 

Sublicof Poland could, allege inthe present case 
as not. any of the qualities which the advocates of 
prescription require,- to render it valid between free 
states.''* We do not imagine that om* readers 
will coincide with FrederiO'in the followingx>pinion: 
•* We flatter ourselves that when thcimpartial public 
has weighed without prejudice all that has just been 
detailed inthisexpos^, they will not find.in the step 
which his majesty has taken any thing which is^not 
conformable to jostice,. to natural right, to the gene- 
ral us^ of nations, and, lastly, to the example which 
the Poles themselves have given in seizing all these 
countries by simple matter of fact.t We trust also 
that the Polish nation will eventually recover from 
its prejudices ; that it will acknowledge the enor- 
mous injustice which.it has done to the house of 
Brandeburg, and that it will bring itself to repair it 
by a just and honourable arrangement with which 



* The ** EtpoBi** nfeiB ii» tofirotiiui de Jure BelL et Pacis, lib. iL 
^ 4f Sec. 

t U l« liardly reqaisite to pcrint out the strange and abs.ard overaiittat 
which the learned civiiian and p«Uticlan baa committed, here. Tmtlij 
iMvwever, will peep out in spite of all Frederie's cunniof . Those half 
dosen words obriate the necessity of 9, formal xttautio^ 1 
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his majesty will willingly comply, sincerely wishing 
to cultivate the friendship and good*feUowship oi 
this iUustrioQA nation, and to live with the republic 
in good union and harmony.^'* 

We have thus given the three monarchs liberty 
to plead for themselves ; and no one can rise from 
the perusal of their '* Defences'* without feeling ad- 
ditional ccmviction of their injustice, and resentment 
at their hypocrisy. We must own we sure almost 
inclined tp interpret Frederic's appeal as a sneering 
parody on the cant of diplomacy in general; but,. in 
whatever light it be viewed, it gives additional in- 
sight into the heart and head of that military despot 
end disciple of MachiavellLt 

Iniquity almost always pays virtue the compliment 
of attempting to assume her semblance; and the 
three wholesale plunderers, therefore, Russiaii Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, determined to give some show of 
justice to their violent seizure, by. wringing from 
their victims a ratification of* their dairas. But 
** the children of this world** with all their wisdom 
cannot invariably preserve consistency, and cunning 
as* the villain may sometimes be, h6 will at some 
time or other make the most disgraceful mistakes. 
By requiring further ratification, the three powers 

* TbUf and Frederic's other rtmnenmti manifestoes and defences ore 
«nswer«4 by Felix Loyko in tlie collection, of pamphlets before quoted. 
He dora not forget to remind Frederic that he praises the honour oT 
his (h>h«rfor refusihg to seise Polish Prussia, when he was instigated 
by France to do so in 17.34, replying that it would be iiatimA— See Mi- 
moires Ae Brandalmrg. 

t Frederic'^ character U even yet more deeply implicated, if the M- 
lowing statement is corr^ ; and we have no reason to doubt it. ** I can 
positively assure you,^tfaat a member of the diet, who had reluctantly 
■igned the constitution which rejected the demands of the dissident^ 
and which had been flramed and supported by the bishop of Cracow, 
told the prelate, ' Your excellency has perauaded us to pass a resolution 
whieh cannot (Ul of bringing on us the resentment of our neighbounk 
The bishop, laying his band gently on the member's shoulder, answered. 
* Be perauaded, sir, I should* not have counselled you to this step It I 
tuA not tbe most positiTs assurances flrom the King of Ihrussia that be 
ireuld.be harmless i»itt"* The author states that this 'paassd ia hta 
ksHiiof .— See Unfa LitUra^ tot iL 
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admitted that their anterior elaims were not well 
founded ; and common sense ought to have told them, 
that if the former claims were not just, the latter, 
depending on the same title, were rendered stil] less 
80 by aggravated violence. Every show of justice 
in a viilanoua action rises up hi sterner judgment 
against the perpetrator, inasmuch as it evinces de- 
sign, and makes him responsible for the motive. 
These remarks might be applied to Catharine, Fred- 
eric, Maria Theresa, or Joseph; for though they 
may shield themselves from personal accusation by 
actmg under the vague titles of powers, states, or 
governments, the evasion is mean and cowardly ; 
for particularly in such demotic governments as 
theirs ihid passions and wills of the ruier» are the 
directors of every political scheme.* > 

The three powers fixed on the 19th of April, 1773, 
for the opening of a diet at Warsaw to ratify their 
claims. Their troops were in possession of all Po- 
land ; the capital in particular was strongly invested ; 
and Rewiski, Benoil, and Stakelberg, the Austrian, 
Prussian, and Russian ministers, were on the spot to 
overrule and direct all the debates. They declared 
that every deputy who opposed their proposals should 
be treated as an enemy of his country, and of the 
three powers. Frederic himself states, iii his de- 
scription of this transaction, that the deputies were 
informed if they continued refractory that the wliole 
kingdom would be dismembered ; but, on the contrary, 
that if they -were submissive the foreign troqps 
would evacuate by degrees the territory they in- 
tended to leave to the ^republic. The diet was io be 
confederated, that . the Poles might be deprived of 
their last resource, the liberum veto. 

* B^gnr says, and it has-been said a hundred times before, that " We 
may tolTo nearly all the enigmas of politics by first studying both th« 
good and bad qualities of those who direct thenp ; fiir the passions and 
weaknesses of goremors always have more influence on events than 
tha interests of the gorerDedJ^^DecaOe Historitue'ou TtMeau PotUifui 
it VBumpt depvia }786-170(», pav<M. Le Comte de S^gur. 

U 
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Some few patriots still raised their voices, even 
in the midst of the united armies »f Russia* Austria, 
and Prussia; and among these Reyten was the most 
distinguished. He was ti Lithuanian by descent, 
had acte^ a good part in the confederacy of Bar, and 
had earned a Character which made- the electors of 
No wbgrodek select him for their representative in 
the present memorable diet. Jlis- colleague was 
Samuel Korsak, a worthy coadjutor, who did not 
turn a deaf ear to his father's parting words : "My 
son, I send you to Warsaw accompanied by my old- 
est domestics ; I charge them to bring me your head, 
if you do not oppose with . all vour might what is 
noAv plotting against your country." 

Poninski,' a creature of the allied powers, was the 
marshal of the diet, appointed by the intervention 
of tHe ambassadors; and when the session opened, 
one of' the deputies' nominated him, and he was im- 
mediately proceeding to take the seat, wi^out wait- 
ing for the election, but several members rose to 
protest against this breach of privileg^e, and Reyten 
exclaimed, " Gentlemen, the marshal cannot be thus 
self-appointed; the whole assembly must choose 
him ; I protest against the nominatiori of Poninski : 
name him who is to be your president." Some 
voices instantly shouted, " Long live the true son 
of his country, Marshal Reyten." Poninski retired, 
adjourning the session te the next day. 

On the following morning Poninski again made 
his appearance, merely to postpone the assembly 
one day more. When this period arrived, he wen 
to the hall with a guard of foreign soldiers, to sta- 
tion some of bis faction at the doors, and to prevent 
the entrance of the public. Reyten, Oorsek, and 
their little band, of patriots were soon at their posts, 
when Reyten, perceiving that the people were not al- 
lowed to enter,' exclaimed, " Gentlemen, follow me. 
Poninski shall not be marshal of the diet to-day, if I 
live !" It was already twelve o'clock^ and Poninski 
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did not appear, but a messenger arrived to state that 
he, adjourned the nieeting. " We do not acknow- 
ledge Poninski for marshal,^' replied Reyten; and 
«eeing niany of the members afooat to retire, he 
placed himself before the door with his ifrms crossed, 
and attempted to i^top the, deserters. But his exer- 
tions i»roving useless, he threw himself along the 
doorway, exclaiming, with a wearied but determined 
▼ojce, ^'Gq, go, and seal your own, eternal ruin, 
but first trample on the breast which will only beat 
for honour and. liberty I" There were now only fif- • 
teen members in the hall, and of these but six perse- 
vered in their patriotic deterniination; namely, Rey- 
fen, Korsak, Durin, Terzmanowski, Kozuchowski, 
and Penczkowski. M ten a message arrived from the 
Russian amb^sador, inviting the noneontent depu- 
ties to a conference at^his house.- Fouf of them, 
among whpm was Korsak, accordin^y went; and 
Stackelberg at first addressed them mildly, but find- 
ing them resolute, began to threaten them with con- 
fiscation of their estates. On thisi Korsak xose, and 
declared, since they wished to s^ize his possessions, 
which were already, however, .mostly plundered by 
th^ Russian armies, there was no occasion fot so 
many j^reliminaries ; and he actually put into his 
hand a list of all his property, adding, ^ This is all! 
have tp sacrifice to the avarice .of. the enemies* of my 
country. I know that jthey can also dispose of mV 
Hfe ; but I do not know any despot on earth rich 
enough to corrupt oi; poiverful enough to intimidate 
me.** 

Reyten remained still at his post, and the four 
patriots on returning found the doors closed, and lay 
down Without fdr the night. On ^e following day 
the ministers of the three powers repaired to the 
king's palace, and Stackelberg threatened hin^ with 
the immediate destruction of Jus capital, unless he 
gave bis sanction to the forced confeaeration. Stan- 
ifdas demanded ihe advice of hia council, \^ui ift- 
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<cciyed no reply; and taking their silence for sn 
assent, and not knowing how to evade a direct an- 
swer, he yielded to the ministers^ demands. The 
corrupt diet held their assembly without the hall, 
because R^^ten was still at his post ; — ' such was 
their dread Of even one patriotic individual. On 
the 83d of April, when Poninski and the confederates 
entered, they found Reyten 'stretched senseless on 
the floor, in* which state he must have lain thirt3;«-si^ 
hours.' Such waff the determination with which he 
resisted the oppression' of his country ; and so en- 
tirely were all the energfies of his mind devoted to 
the cause, that when he learned its fall, /he lost his 
reasop.* ^ 

The allies began to redouble their threats, and 
signified to the deputies their intention of portioning 
out the whole of the kingdom, if anymore opposition 
were offered; but, notwithstanding, the di6t con- 
tinued stormy^ and many bold speeches were made. 
Of all situations the king's must have been' the mo^t 
perplexing and irksome ; but no person was better 
adapted to act such a part than Stanislas. He made 
the most pathetic appeals to his subjects, and fre- 
quently spoke in a strain more fit for an unfortunate 
but patriotic hero, than for one Who had done nothing 
but afieCt a few tears (for we can hardly doubt that 
they were hypocritical) over the misfortunes which 
he had brought on his country. The following sen* 
tence must have sounded strangely in his mouth : 



* vyij^Bn PoiUiuKl informed Reyten ibat the mUiisteni liad oonde 
■eended to set aside the sentence of outlawry aglUnst him, and besides 
oiiD^red bim 9000 dueats^to deflny his traveling expenses>to wtiateTsr 
country he chose to retire, (he stanch constitutionalist answered, **I 
hrye with me 5000 ducats ; I make you an ofler of them^ provided yoB 
will resign the marshal's staflT, and witb It corruplion and dishonour.* 
One of the Prussian generals who was present, stnuok widi the disiq- 
teiiestedness of the patriot, exclaimed,- 0/)^2'ni; imV, gratulor tibi : optiwi0 
rem tuam tfisti. TbiM truly g^reat mHn, in one of hii violent fits of in<- 
ianrty, broiig^ on by distress at the fhte of his country, one day seii^ 
a glass from which be had boen drinking, broke it to pieoeq w;th his 
teeth, and swallowing (he flrtgmenta, expired on t^e StUoTAugusti I7M 
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'*'Tec(!aKU8 gw potuimus^ omnia ientaivwvut^ nihil 
wnifimusJ"^ Again, on the 10th of May be abso- 
lutely had the audacity to defend his political cop- 
duct, stating, .that ^ He had alWays don« his duty 
whenever any business depended on bim."t 

On the 17th' of May the diet agreed to Poninskits 
motion, to apq[>oint a commission ihat, in oonj lec- 
tion with the three ambassadors, should regulate the 
jUmits of the. four countries, and determine upon the 
fihajiges in the Polish goveram^nt* On the 18th the 
commissioners were nominated by, the king and 
Foninski* 

Some small remains of liberty fingered even among 
the commissioners, and called for fresh threats and 
violence from the allied pow^«. At length they 
agreed to ratify the treaty .of the 5th of August, and 
establish a permanent council, in whom the execu- 
tive power was to be vested. This council consisted 
of forty members, and was divided into four depart- 
mentSf which engrossed every branch of adminis- 
tration. The king. was the nominal president, but 
the real authority was possessed by the Russian 
ambassador. 

Ti^ partition was not fully arranged till 1774, and 
then Prussia and Austria began to extend their 
bounds beyond the agreed limits, liappelit vient 
en mangeant^ and these eiicroachments were a sad 
augury of futvre partitions to tlie Poles* 

The indifference with which other states regs^ed 
this partition was indeed surprising. France, in 
particular, might have bee^ expected to protest 

frainst it ; but the imbecility' and dotage of Louis 
v., and the. weakness of his minister, paid too little 
attention to the interests of their own nation to be 
likely to think of others. They made the most frivo- 
lous e!i^cuses, and^even had the meanness to attempt 
to shift the blame on the shoulders of their ambas^ 

* DisooDTs dn Roi, pronone^ A l&Di^to le 5 Mai, 177S 
t Diwonn da Roi * la Di^te, 10 Mai, 1773. 

U3 
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sador at Vienna, pretending that he amnsed himsel? 
with hunting, instead of politics, and had no know- 
ledge of the design of partition until it was consiim- 
matted. Louis contented himself with saying, with 
an affectation of rage, *' It would not have happened 
jf Choiseul had been here !" Some few patriots in 
England declaimed on the injustice of the proceed- 
ing ; but the spirit of the ministry, Which was occu- 
pied in wrangling with the American colonies about 
the imposition of taxes, was not likely to be very 
attentive to the cries df oppressed liberty. 

The partition is not one of those equivocal acts 
which seenr to vibrate between light and wrong, 
justice and injustice^ and demand the most accurate 
analysis to ascertain on which side they prepon- 
derate. Argument is throWn away on such a sub- 
ject ; for to doubt about the nature of a plain deci- 
sive- act like this, must necessarily proceed from 
something eirew worse than uncertainty and • skepti- 
cism concerning- the simple fundamental princf js 
of moral action. A little reflection, however, will 
not be lost on so memorable a portion of history, 
which opens a wider field for instruction than the 
^ thousand homilies** on the ambition, and glory, and 
other commonplaces of Greek and Roman history. 
Such great political crimes reveal a Corresponding 
system of motives of as black a hme, and even the 
nan*owe8t experience teaches us that motives are 
never so wdl traced as in their results. The cor- 
rupt principle which pronipts injustice and deceit in 
forei|^ transactions would operate eq[ually in do- 
mestic affairs; &nd the minister who uses hypocrisy 
and falsehood in manifestoes and treaties woiild not 
scruple to do the same in matters of private ,Iife. 
An implicit confidence in enemies like Uie$e was 
one of the amiable *^ crimes** for Which ~ Sannatia 
jbll unwept.*' 
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CHAFTER X. 

8lte\B of Fdand— Stanislas propose s a Berorm—Diet of 17B8, or Con* 
stitational Diet— Alliance, with Prtusiii— Constitution of the 3d of 
Ma^— Irresolution of Stanistas— Treachery of Prederis WilliaTn— 
OppositJbn of Russia to the Polish Reform— Confederacy of Tarffowiea 
Frederic WUliam^s Letter to Stanislas— The Russians enter Poland 
•irresolution of Stanislas— The Prussians enter Poland— n«deric^ 
Manifesto— Opposition «f the Confederates to Ruspla overcome— 
Frederic's Claims-t-Tyranny or Sieveiji— Concession' of the Diet— 
Second Paitition. 

The adverse fate of the confederacy of Bar had 
exhausted most of Poland's best blood, and the gall- 
ing Russian yoke h^ broken her f^w choice sur- 
viving spirits ; so that this once proud and gallant 
nation was bent as supinely and submissiyely to its 
despots as if their domination had been fofinded on 
the rock of ages. But the free spirit of inquiry, 
wliich had gone forth during the latter part of the 
last reign, could not be confined by Russian chains^ 
and it soon roused many minds from their disgrace- 
ful lethargy. The exertions of Konarski had long 
weakened the influence of the Jesuits, aiid even th^ 
few remains of conventual superstition were swept 
away, in lT78,by Pope Clement* s famous bull, which 
pronounced the suppression of that powerful order. 
The same diet which had sealed the fatal treaty of 
partition hsd appropriated the revenues of the Jesuits 
to the purpose of national education, and at the same 
time established a commission to superintend this 
important wotk. This excellent institution served 
to counteract the demoralizing effects of foreign 
subjugation; the ^medicine 'Of the mind" was unl- 
versafty administered; the national literature was 
strenuously cultivated; every young Pole now 
Kadied tfa^ history of his country; and the pre« 
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ceptor finished his lectures on the story of patriotisniy 
with the stirring monition, '^ Go thou and do like« 
wise!'* 

All these causes pressed forward the Poles in that 
inarch of improvement which it is now our pleasing 
office to record. In the diet of 1776 the king him- 
self urged the necessity of revising th^ constitution; 
and proposed Zainoyski, the patriotic chancellor, 
whose memorable resignation, in 1767, was yet fresh 
in their memory, as the proper perso'n to undertake 
the task. The proposal was received with universal 
applause, and Zamoyski laid his new code before the 
diet in 1780. He recommended the abolition of those 
two fatal privileges, the liberum vetOi and election of 
the monaith; another ^uaUy important scheme 
M'as the emancipation of the serfs; the trading classes 
also were to he raised, to a share in the government, 
by having the right or electing deputies for the diet; 
commerce w as to be encouraged ; and, iashort; Poland 
was to overtake the other states of Europe in civiliza- 
tion. Zamoyski had himself set the example of 
emancipating his serfs on his lands in Biezun, thus 

g'ving uiem an interest in the welfare of the country* 
e was imitated by the king's nephew;, Stanislas 
Poniatowski, and other nobles; but the generality 
of the Polish nobility were more short-sighted* to 
their real advantage, and itussian policy backed 
jthem in their opposition to this liberal and politic 
design I so that not only was the new oonstitution 
rejected in the diet of 1780, but Zamoyski was pro- 
pounced by most of the voices a traitor to his conn* 
'try. This attempt, though unsuccessful, was not 
yrithout its ^ood effects. 

The king still cherished the ptcheme, but fearing 
tbfi interference of Russia, he obtained from Cathie 
line, with whom he had an interview in her prt>gie8s 
\o the Crimea in May« 1787, a solemn promise that 
6he would .not make his proposed changes the plea 
for pother invasion. TiW Empeyor of Austiim wlio 
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also visited Catharine, made him a similar asstiranaitt* 
In August of the same year war breaking out between 
Russia and Turkey, Catharine suggested an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Poland. This offer was 
referred to th^ diet of the next year. 

In the mean time Frederic William, successor 
of his uncle Frederic the Greats was t)lotting with 
England, Holland^ and Sweden, against Russia and 
/.ustria, and pretended to the Poles that he- attached 
much importance to their friendship. As an induce- 
ment to detach them from Russia, hSf so far from 
opposing the change in the bonstitntion, gave it his 
full approval. The diet wiis convoked for the 30th 
of Septenaber, 1788, and was confederated, which 
emancipated it from the shackles of the liberumveto; 
and on the I2th of October the Prussian minister 
presented to the diet a' memorial protesting against 
the league with Russia against Turkey, and offered 
the alliance of Prnssia in its room* The diet returned 
for answer, that they had no intention of entering 
into any offensive alliance with Russia. 

The diet at the same time proceeded in-thelr work 
of independence ; they decreed the increase of the 
army to l6o,000 men, and established a commission 
of war, which was to be entirely independent of tbd 
king or the eouneil. They alBo demanded that the 
Russian troops should immediately evacuate the 
kingdom* This called forth a protest from the- Rus- 
sian minister, stating, that *'he must regard the 
least change in the constitution of 177^-96 a violation 
of the treaties." The Prussian ambassador, on the 
contrary, assured them, that his master would not 
interfere in any of their arrangements, or control 
their deliberations. The ordinary duration of the 
diet was lio.w almost expired, and they decreed to 
prolong it indefinitely; aif innovation which g^ve the 
Kussians fVesh umbrage; 

The Poles were for some time wavering between 
Russia and Prussia. On one 4^ide it was urged, that 
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it was folly to set the foitner at open defiance, while 
they were so entirely at her mercy, and that " with 
the protection of*Ruasia they.conld reform their coo^ 
stitution, and rendcj; their political existence firmer, 
and, perhaps, recover one-third of the possessioivs 
which they had lost." On the other hand, the oppo- 
site party argued the advantages of the Prussian 
alliance, at once ensuring a new constitution and 
protection frQm Russia* Credulity has ever been a 
.Polis}i weakness; and none but a Pole ^ould have 
thought of Russian restitutipnt or hav^ trusted to the 
protection of Frederic William. It is amusing to 
near how seriously the Poles talk of the importance 
of their alliance. "All these powers," says Count 
Oginski,* speaking of Prussia and her allies, " which 
,a.greed in principles, found that it was necessary to 
comprehend Poland in this new league," &c. No 
doubt Poland would have served for " a barrier to 
the ambition of Russia," that is> might- have received 
for a short time the blows ipt^nded for Prussia, as a 
reward for its fidelity to Frederic ^WiHiam, This 
king's aim had lon|^ been to .obtam possession of 
Thorn and Dantzig, that the- commerce of the 
Vistula might be eutirely at his mercy. Aware, 
however, that the Poles would not willingly pJurt 
with these towns, he ordered (lis ambassador, Luo- 
chesini, to hint his wish, but to state al^o that he 
did not make it, an essential article of the. treaty. 
Other reasons biassed the Poles against ^Russia. 
She of the three dividing states was^^e most hateful 
to Poland ; her ministers still domineered there, her 
droops still plundered, and insulted the inhabitant^, 
j^vhile the Prussians had left them without rankling 
the wounds they had made. ' The Prussian arahas 
sador ^ Warsaw, further inllamed this hostile feel- 
ing, by aifecting to tell, as a confidential eommuni- 
^atidn, ** That Russia had proposed to the King of 

•Vgl 19.9S. 
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Poland to put hhn inpossefevion of Great Poland if 
he would remain neater in the war against the 
Turks." The lie passed from mouth to mouth with 
full belief ; the aUiance with Prussia was decreed by 
the diet on the |5th of March, 1790, and the treaty 
of commerce was the next subiect of debate. 

Now that Frederic William had enticed the Poles 
to throw off the yoke of Russia,, which they would 
hardly hare dared to do had they not depended on* 
his sanction and that of. his allies, his end was 
answered. He began to talk more decidedly about 
the cession of Thorn and Dantztg. He knew the 
Poles had gone too far to retract and make their 
peace with Russia $ and that in case of a termination 
of the Turkish war, Catharine would punish their 
revolt by further confiscation, in which case Frederic 
must iiave a pretext for seizing these two towns. 
He'says in his letter to Stanislas, dated the 1 1th of 
August, 1790, ''I have no objection to a discussion 
of the existing treaty of commerce, or the conclusion 
of a new one, foreseeing with certainty that it wiM be 
acknowledged that the proposal which I have' made 
(the cession of Thorn and I^antzig) to compensate 
me for a considerable loss of my customs, is and 
always will be the only. just and practicable way to 
render the commer<^e of the Polish nation as flourish- 
ing as possible," &c. The Poles were naturally 
averse to yield the commerce of the Vistula entirely 
into the hands of Prussia ; and instructed their 
ambassadors to the various courts in alliance with 
Prussia to endeavour to set aside the demeuid. All 
these attempts were' useless;* Dantzig and Thorn 

* FHt, the English ndniBter. ezpreaaed UnmtifreTj decidedly on thia 
point to Count Ogiqaki, the Palish amtmstodor. ** What adyantage,*' ho 
said to that noblenrnn, " do' you deriTo fhnn these two outlets for your 

{>rodactions in the state of we^lcness in which you are at present grr>an- 
ng under the protectito of the court d Petersburg T The King of 
Pnissia, in ofSstmg youhis friendship and a treaty of alliance^ presents 
yon with the means of esea^g flrom this abject state, and that aloM 
would be worth the expense or nuking the Ibw taoriaeas tiMQ^ reqolN 
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must be (he price of the commercial treaty.* Not- 
withstanding the Poles felt this, the diet in the early 
part of 1791 decreed that no portion of the states of 
the republic was «ver to be alienated. They thus 
deprived themselves even of the show of protection 
from Prussia, and undertook (o make all these pro- 
posed changes entirely on their own responsibility. 

The diet, hovi'ever, proceeded boldly in their work 
of ie|brm. In April, 1791, the towns were admitted 
U) the elective franchise ; the absurd authority of the 
dietines was abolished, excepting when in a change 
of the civil of criminal laws ; the Itberum veto was 
abrogated, unanimity iti the diets' being no longer 
required, but a plurality of votes was- decreed suffi- 
cient in general matters, while, for declarations of 
war, treaties, &c. three-fourths of the votes were 
requisilCf and for taxes, &c. two-thirds. But the 
3d of May was the grand day which was to give 
birth to the new constitution. The articles had been 
long in preparation, and the king how expressed his 
full sanction of the measure. The reformers were 
well aware that there still remained some enemies to 
the proposed change ; and tliough the 5th of May was 
the day proposed, they altered it to the 3d, that they 
might anticipate any coalition of the opponents. 

On the grand dsnr thousands of spectators thronged 
the royal castle of Warsaw^ where the diets are held,. 
to witness the fine. spectacle of a nation throwing off 
the trammels of an antiquated and absurd legislature. 
After the patriotic Marshal Malachowski had ad- 
dressed the assembly in terms appropriate to the 
solemnity of the occasion, he proposed that the report 
of the commission for foreign affairs should be read. 

of yon, and which the conn of Berlin p i o p o n w to y9n as the condition 
of entering into a treaty of coininerce with PcdaBd.-"— M^moirea da 
Michel OgEaski, torn. i. 

* 86fnir sAya, that after iiie conTenlioa of Reichenbaeh, " Fredeife 
William spoke dq< more of Dantzlg and Thoni»"-TOl< i. p. i06. Be mast 
oipan as a oonnMnaation tbr the pooeeasiona which Anittia waa to latala 
hj tile treaty with Turkey. 
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The object Tvas to display the sinister designs of 
Russia, and the consequent necessity of using the 
most enlightened policy to counteract them. When 
this starthng document had been gone through, Po- 
tockl called on the king, as the only person who was- 
linfettered by party jealousy,, tp devise the most effi- 
cacious means to save the country. 

Stanislas rose, and declared that the only mode to 
preserve the kingdom from the dangers to which the 
abuses of its legislature had exposed it w^ by abol- 
ishing all those abuses, ^nd establishing immediately 
a new and solid constitution. He added, that, having 
been convinced of thi« along time, he had prepared 
a plan which he would submit to the assembly. 

The new constitution called forth some passionate 
invectives from, the opposition members, but the re- 
forniers far outnumbered their opponents, and Zabi- 
ello, a Livonian deputy, called on the. king and the 
diet to take an oath of adherence to the constitution 
immediately. The proposal was received with shouts 
of applause ; the king ordered the bishop of Cracow 
to administer the oath to him, and afterward added, 
" 1 have sworn, and I wiU never swerve from it. I 
call on all those who love their country to follo.w me 
to the church to take the ssime oath.'' He then pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral, followed by all the diet except 
twelve members; and all the bishops, ministers, 
senators, and deputies repeated the solemn oath to 
support the constitution. 

The principal articles were as follows : 

The Catholic religion was to remain that of the 
state ; all other sects were tolerated, but the king was 
to be a Roman Catholic, , 

The eligibility of the throne was abolished, and 

the family of Saxony was to be called to the succes 

sion on the death of Stanislas. . The executive power 

. was intrusted to the king ^nd his coiincil composed 

« of six ministers, who could be deprived of their office 

ly a majority in the ^iet. While the diets were |iot 
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sittings, th(* king was to have the power of fnaking 
treaties, &c. The regulations of the 48th of April 
concerning the deputies of the citizens were con- 
firmed. The Hberum v>to and all confederacies were 
abolished entirely, and it was agreed that a revision 
of the constitution was to take place every twenty- 
fifth year. 

Congratulations poured in upon Stanislas from 
almost all the courts of Europe ; and even the pope 
was amoiigthe number of ^congratylators. The pfo- 
liticians in England were enthusiastic in their admira- 
tion Of the new constitution^ - It is a work," said 
Fox, "in Which' every friend to reasonable liberty 
must be sincerely interested." "Humanity," ex- 
claimed Burke, "must rejoice and glory when it 
considers the change in Poland !" Frederic William 
testified his approbation of the proceeding in his 
letter to the king, dated the 23d of May. Among 
other things, he says, "I congratulate myself on 
haying had it in my power to conlfibute to maintain 
the liberty and inaependence of the Polish nation, 
and one of my most pleasing cares will be to support 
and draw closer the bond which unites us." 

Notwithstanding the ardour of Stanislas in the 
work of re fqfrm,, those who were acquainted with his 
character felt the greatest apprehensions about his 
determination. He bursj; into tears one day, on 
hearing that such fears existed, and assured his au- 
ditors "that those persons were much mistaken 
about him; that he had always been unfortunate, 
but never guilty towards the nation ; that his conduct 
would belie the bad opinion entertained of him, and 
tiiat no human force could shake the sentiments he 
professed, and would manifest, in exposing his life, 
:f it were necessary, to support the constitution, and 
consolidate the happiness or Poland." 

Although Frederic William joined the other princes 
in congratulatiohs to Stanislas, on his important 
lefonn in 'the constitution, his heart did not go wiib 
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them. His politics were undergoing a conapjeie 
change; and his roiiid, naturally tortuous, readily 
glided through the ever-winding paths of events 
which sprung up at this time in such confusion. The 
death of the emperor Joseph, in January, 1790, was 
one of these important circumstances. His suc- 
cessor, Leopold, found his throne tottering to the 
very foundation, and gladly availed himself of Fredte- 
ric's hatred to exertion, to avert a Prussian inroad, 
and obtain peace.* A treaty was concluded between 
the two powers at Reichenbach, on the 27th pf July, 
1790, including Turkey. This treaty bad the roost 
important influence on the politics of Europe gene- 
rally; and Poland, being almost the fopus for tlie 
intrigues of the three adjacent coyrtfiu experienced 
their effects in the highest degree. Russia, , aban- 
doned by Austria, found it expedient to m$ibe peace, 
which she did with Sweden, within eighteen days 
after the convention of Reichenbach. Although the 
sultan had one enemy the less, he also wa^ inclined 
to a cessation of war, since at best he could only aim 
at making the least disadvantageous peace: this 
seemed the critical moment, before. Russia recoverejd 
from her aljarm ; and \\Le treaty was cqncluded be- 
tween Catharine and the Porte, at J^ssy, on the 4th 
of August, 1791. Russia was -thus set at liberty to 
turn her, attention to Poland, almost at the very crisis 
when Frederic had grown less th£^ lukewarm in their 
cause, and Leopold had not had time to forget that it 
|;iad been allied against him. The French revolution* 
too, which burst out about this time, had the highest 
influence oil the fate of Poland : dangers drew the 
monarcha of Europe more closely together* and they 
now more than ever dreaded the name oif reform. 
The prudence and uprightness of Leopold, however, 
acted for some time as a check to Frederic WilUam's 
versatility and treachery : but this was removed by 

* Che motiTOfl whioh changed Frederic*! po9!lical riewsmay be 
Ip Shgta's Decade Pi«ton4ii»« vol * 9 980 
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the emperor*s death, on the 1st o( March, 1792. 
£ven if the King of Prussia had been honest in l^is 
promises to Poland, his stlarm at the revolutionary 
proceedings in France would have prevented him 
from performing them in defiance of Russia, that he 
might be at liberty to attempt" to crush the nascent 
spirit of independence in France. All the negotia- 
ions between the three powers were now veiled in 
he closest secrecy ; but time has since shown, that 
Catharine made private and distinct arrangements 
with Prussia and Austria, to prevent any opposition 
to her designs on Poland. 

On the 16th of April, 1792, the deputation for the 
management of foreign affairs laid an official notice 
before the diet concerning the hostile preparations of 
Russia. Notwithstanding this, thie diet went on 
boldly in their work of reform ; and the 3d of May, 
the anniversary of the new constitution, was set apart 
for public rejoicing. But some gloomy presentiments 
imbittered all the festivity ; Felix Potocki, Branicki. 
and Rzewinski, the three chief nobles \<'ho opposed 
the reform, although apparently isolated from the rest 
of the Poles, had been endeavouring secretly to make 
conveicts, and had been during some tfme at J assy, 
ail omen that boded no good< The diet invested the 
king with full executive power, placing the army 
entirely ait his orders, and allowing him to employ 
foreign engineers. They also ordered thirty millions 
of money to be placed at his disposal, should war 
break out, and gave him liberty to cbrivoke the 
pojipolite, in case the army of 100,000 men was not 
sufficient. 

News shortly sarriv^d that the recusant nobles had 
signed an act of confederacy at Targowica,* on the 
14th of May ; and four days after, the Russian itiini^ 
ter presented a protest from his^mistress, against the 
innovations, promising to pardon all those who would 

* Tliey could only xnuiter tbiiieen. 
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renounce .them, but tfareateniimr all who refused to do 
80. Although this-declaratioQ of war, for such it was» 
must have been expected by all the thinjung Poles, 
ihey had no doubt hoped ibr some fortunate event to 
avert the blow : aiid, ever credulous, some still de- 
pended on Fiederic WiJliam* This monarch, how- 
ever, soon undeceived them; ibr in answer to the 
kihg^s letter of the 31st of May, he says, ** I will 
fraiikly confess, that after all ^at tiad passed during 
the last year^it was easy to foresee the difficulties in 
which the King of Poland now finds himself involved. 
On more than one OQcasion, the Marquis of Lucche- 
sini has been commissioned to communicate my fears 
on that point, as weU to your majesty as the leading 
members of the government Smce the time when 
the re-establishment of the general tranquillity in 
Europe has allowed explanation, and since the Em- 
press of Russia has evinced a decided oj^osition to 
the revolution of the a4 of May, my way of thinking 
and the Is^nguage of my ministers have never varied. 
While I viewed with a calm eye the new constitution 
which the republic has made fbr itself with my ap- 
proval and concurrence^ I never thought of suj^ort- 
ing,it, or protecting it. 

^ Your m^esty will feel that, the state of things 
having entirely changed since tlie alliance I con- 
tracted with you, an^ that the present conjunctures, 
produced by the constitution of the 3d of May, not 
being conformable to the engagements which were 
stipulated, it is not my part to eomply with the ex- 
pectations of your majesty.''* 

We hardly dare to aJlow ourselves to express our 
feelings on reading this letter, but prefer to give the 
Opinion of one who had more experience in the un- 
worthy tricks of politicians.. " "^e have often se^n,** 
says Count S^gur, *^ justice sacrificed to ambition in 
politics^but never have politicians allowed themselveft 

« Bto 86gU]^ Daeade, TQl. Ik p. 888. 
X9 
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to disown engagements so public, so recent, and to 
sport so opfenly with the faith of treaties,*'* 

On the 18th of May tlie Russian army, consisting 
of 80,000 troops of the Ikie and 20,000 Coissacks, 
received their orders to enter Poland* The Polish 
army consisted of three division^, one headed by the 
king's nephew, Joseph Poniatowski, the second by 
Michael Wielhorski, and the third hvihe famous 
Kosciusko. Stanislas promised to put nimself at the 
head of his. troopsi, ana the Poles m general looked 
forward with sanguine hopi(s. Those, however, who 
knew the king h^d no such e:^)ectations,t and were 
not surprised when he formed a new council of war, 
and ordered Joseph Poniatowski to retire towards 
the river Bug, in order to concentrate the forces 
about Warsaw. Several skirmishes occurred, in 
which the Poles had, in general, the advantage. 

Kosciusko had a glorious affair at Zielence, on the 
18th of June ; and Mokranowski distinguished him- 
self at Polonn^, at the head, of his cavalry. But the 
battle of Dubienka was the most decisive affray in 
this short and tantalizing' campaign. Headed by 
Kosciusko, the Poles withstood an ehcQiy three times 
their number, and made an honourable retreat, after 
much jslaughter. The courage and pfudenc^ exhibited 
by Kosciusko on this day maiked him out to the 
Poles as one of their greatest military champions. In 
Lithuania the army was restricted by similar ordeFs* 
and the Russians adVanced-almost unopposed. 

Notwithstanding his timid counsels, ihe king con* 
tinued to act the hero at least in words, and tx^ 
quently exclaimed^ with enthusiasm/ 'Uhat he would 



•By ttM 0tl) article of the treaty of 170Q, Frederic WUUam 
bound to protect the lepablic flrom (breifn InterfiNrenoe, **Bt any time or 
in any AiaQner.'*-'Begiir'aiPeea<f« Historique^ toI. U. 

t The Polea, it most he con fa— ed, showed the moot tender r^ard to 
the diTine peraon of their king. " I dp not apeak," aaya Ocinaki, *« of the 
deaiffn which it ia aaid he formed to repair to the camp of Dobiio, where 
« body of 12,000 men were aaaembled: ibr thia enterpriae would hafa 
aoat too many aacrificu qf hHp€fe^lubU$.*'-Him. dc Mieka €gm^ 

j«, Toi. L p. lao. 
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rather die gloriously than betray the confidence of 
his nation, and sacrifice the interest of his subjects.^ 
Every day, however, gave the lie to this assertioni 
and his irresolution was hourly exhibited more 
glaringly. 

Of this his observation on reading a spirited pro- 
test of the Lithuanians against the traitorous con- 
federacy is a striking exemplification : ^ It is weU, 
very well ; but are they not afraid of compromising 
themselves, avid exposing themselves to persecution, 
if chances happened to turn out against us ?" This 
short remark speaks his real sentiments. On the 
22d of June he wrote to the emi^ress, offering to 
make the grand-duke Constantine his successor; but 
he only received reproaqhes for having violated the 
pacta coTtventa, and a palpable hint to join the con- 
federation of Targowica; On the 23d of July thfe 
king signed the act of the confederates, and Poland 
was o*ice more in the hands of the Russians. The 
patriot officers were discharged; the army was dis- 
banded, or scattered in small deta(^hments, and the 
inhabitants of the various districts were obliged to 
accede to the confederation, and declare that all the 
proceedings of the constitutional diet were acts of 
despotism. The latter part of this year was spent 
in making these -arrangements, and negotiating with 
the confederates. 

Early in 1793 the Prussiaii troops entered Great 
Poland.. The confederates, whose commissioners 
now s^at at Grodno, in vain remonstrated with the 
Russian minister; their only answer was, that he 
was ignorant of the Resigns of Frederic William, 
but they must take care not to incense that prince 
by imprudent hostilities, without having previously 
consulted the court of Bussia. The. confederates, at 
least, all those who were not mere- creatures of 
Catharine, now began to repent their rashness, ^nd 
they issued a protestation, on the 3d of February, 
BgaiuBt the Prussian invasion^ wbund up with these 
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words. : ''We will praserve our repubUe wholes or 

nonjB of us will survive our disaster." 

To add to the calamities of Polaod, the richest 
bankers of Warsaw, in whose hands capitalists bad 
vested immense sums, declared themselves insolveDt. 
This shock was severely felt by the i^atest* portion 
of the moneyed Poles ; for the bankers^by giving as 
high a rate of interest as seven or eight per eeat^ 
were th^ holders pf most of the capital. 

On the 35th of March Fjederic issued a mani- 
festo, stating openly, his intention of seizing Great 
Poland,* and ai^signing as motives for this treachery 
and disregard of" his Iprmer treaties, that the princi- 
ples of jacobinism were gaining ground fast m that 
country ; ^ that th^ spirit of French denioeraoy and 
the principles of that, atrocious sect, which seeks to 
make proselytes on all sides, begin. to take deep root 
in Poland^ so that the manoenvires of the jacobin 
emissaries are powerfuUy supported there, and that 
there ave already formed there several vevelutionary 
clubs, which make an open profession of their senti- 
Eients.'*t He admits that he had previously con« 
certed this invasion with the coirrts of Vienna and 
Petersburg; that he intends to incorpoyate seveial 



• OgMki Mmnrito mim •graglow MqMen ia tbte part W Ms Uo> 
noirs. He quotes Frederic's maniftsto <^ the 39tb of Mfrcbi ** It i« 
known by all Europe,** &c., as one dated the 16th of January. 

It is erldeai the cottnf Berer md the srijtfaial, At h» OMdus tt» seo- 
tcnee ** Lb Boi afane," &«. lb* teraiinslion, i^twreas H is in tbe aaiad]* 
I'e says also that Dantzl|r u not, named in this maniftsto ; whereas w« 
And, ** In eonseqnenee, we have nmAttiy in eemcerl with her t Mgmtf 
llw empisBs ol'flfll the Httnas, to t«ke paciesMnp df the disliieis abeTt 
named, a» well aaitf th* toumaof Tkom tmd Dantzigf anti to incsrpo- 
raU them fn tntr states," Ac.— »m AppenAx to Sigwr. 

t A« these tisfvlar docamenls am of gwat impovttiiee, w» HU 
transcribe a fcw stiifcinc clauses. After slaiiiij that he has ordsrad hi« 
troops to enter Poland, be^iroceeds, ** Be fiatters hiaiself, that with ftci- 
ings so pacific, he may depend on the footf-will af a natioB whose weft- 
iki« can never be indiflbrent to hiin, aadto which he wisiiM to giTs wal 
froths of his mffeetion tmd rtgardJ' To add the last step to this eliaws 
of gainng insult, he okders aU the inhaUtaats, ''ander penalty si tht 
pantehment customary in such eases «| lalhaal,* lo tiike iH aMh of attfr 
fiaaoe ta bifliBeU' and hia I 
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districts bf Great Poland and the townftof Thorn 
and Dantzig With his states, promising, at tiie same 
time, to maintain all the inhabitants in their posses- 
sions, privileges, and rights, secular and ecclesiastic. 

The empfess ordered her minister, SieverS„ to con- 
ciert with the envoy of Prussia, Bucholz, the partition 
of the kingdom ; and on the 9th of April they laid 
before the commissioners of the confederates at 
Grodno a declaration, involving the destiny of Po- 
land. After having fcmneriy stated that they only 
came as allies of the majority of the nation^ they 
now complain that ** the i^rit of faction and discon- 
tent has spread to such a great extent, that those 
who give themselves the trouble of fonienting it and 
rendering it general, having failed in thefr intrigues 
-with foreign courts to attach sospicion to the designs 
of Russia, have directed all their efforts to fascinate 
the eyes of the people, always easy to seduce. 
They have succeeded so far that this same people, 
after being frustrated in their criminal designs, have 
become the sharets in the hatred and enmity winch 
they have vowed ag^ainst the empire Of Russia. 
Without mentioning here several fects generally 
known, and which prove the hostile inclinations of 
the greatest part of the Poles, it will suffice to say 
that they have abused the principles of humanity 
and moderation which directed the generals and offi- 
cers of the anny of her majesty the empress in 
their operations add in thejr conduct, according to 
the empress's orders given them in this particiilar; 
i^o that they had risen against them in every way, 
ill treating them,. turning them into ridicule, and tni» 
boldest Titmong theAi have even dared to' speak of the 
Sicilian Vespers, threatening them with the same 
fate.** The^ state that they have the consent of 
Austria to limit the extent of Poland, and invite the 
Poles to a diet, to eo-operate with them in making 
this arrangement.' 

The raintsters obliged the confederated commission 
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to le-est^i^ the pennaneHt comicil which had been 
iostituted in 1775, which was so readily made an in- 
Etrument of Russify and wluch had \ieen. abolished 
by the refonnerSk They^so urged the king and his 
new council to ccmyoke the, diet immediately at 
Grodno ; but before issuing the circular letters for 
the election, Stanislas resolved, to try his personal 
influence with Catharine, and offered at the isame 
time to abdicate the tlut>oe. To this jMroposal she 
xbplied, thipugh her ministery that the moment he 
chose for abdication was the least opportune ; and 
that all coi^siderations of prjc^riety required him 
to retain the reins of authority in his hands until 
he had extricated the kiogdooi from its present 
troubles. 

To ensure a majority in tl^e diet, the ministeis 
obliged the commission of the confederacy to pass a 
temporary law, caDed sancitym, dated the 11th of 
May, that thqse- should pot be elisible who had not 
acceded to the confederacy, or had concurred in the 
estiiblishment of the pew constitution. To make 
security still more sure, another .^nciYtiin was passed, 
which extended the restriction to all who had pro- 
tested against any of the commissioners* decisions. 
To enforce these laws Russian- garrisons were placed 
in all the places appointed for the dietines. 

The king was now as imbecile as ever^ andlus 
answer to Coun4 OginskPs proposal to plan a deter- 
mined resistance is a sacL omen of his conduct. 
'' God is witness," said he, '^of the purity of ^e in- 
tentions of my heart; I have, nothing to reproach 
myself witli ; the misfortunes which overwhelm Pe*- 
land consume mo with grief, and shorten my days, 
without a possibility of my being able to be useful 
to it. — Under ^ny other circumstances Count Ogift- 
ftki*s p|t)iect would be very good ; but, to sum up oilf 
calculation, wh^t result would be produced by this 
rnodomontade on my part, which does not suit eit]iev 
my age or my stiengtb, eX^iaustad by labours and 
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perpetual vexations 1" He opened this fatal diet on 
the 17th of June, by announcing his fears' for the 
fate of his country, and recommending negotiation 
as the only means of procuring any alleviation of 
their troubles. The Russian and Prussian ministers 
sent a note to the a«>sembly, requiring them to com- 
ply with the demands eonta&ned in the manifesto of 
the 39th of March. ITie diet, although so artfully 
picked by Russia* was not at first very tractable; 
some little portion of patriotism found its way into 
it in spite of the care and scrutiny employed. Sie- 
vers, Catharine's minister, demanded that the treaty 
'should be signed on the 17th of }uiy ; and this an- 
nouncement, which brought the Poles face to face 
with the destiny preparing for them, roused even the 
most listless. •*They threaten us with Siberia," 
said the deputies ; ** those deserts will not be without 
charms for us ; every thing there will recall the 
cause of out country to our minds! Well, let us go 
to Siberia ! Conduct us there, sire ! There your 
virtue and ours will n^ake our enemies tremble f* 
At this exclamation, a part of the assembly rose 
spontaneously, crying out, "Yes, let us go to Siberia! 
Let us set out!" Aft6r this burst of enthusiasm, 
Karski, deputy for Plojk, having in his eye some 
who did not, he knew, share in this patriotic feelings 
declared that " if there was any one in that hall who 
dared to sanction the treatyj he would be the first to 
teach him what fate a traitor deserves." Misfortune, 
remarks S6gttr,has its intoxication as well as happi- 
ness. The king was highly alarmed at these- remains 
of patriotism, and exhorted the diet to comply with 
the demands of the ministet^. The bishop of Livo- 
nia exerted aU his powers of artifice as. well as«ora- 
tory to induce them to submit; he assured them 
that •* when the Elmpress of Russia was satisfied* 
she would not insist oti the eession of the provinees 
which the King of Prussia had invaded ; and, conse- 
quently, by m^ing 1h» coito^ssions to Russia^ the/ 
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wouid avoid those which Prussia required." Tile 
ardour of these credulous patriots was soon cooled ; 
the motion passed with a majority of seventy-three 
voices against twenty, and, after a few days' debate 
on the several articles, the sad and disgraceful treaty 
was signed on the 23d of July. On the following 
day the> Pi ussiari minister demanded concessions, 
similar to those just made, i^ hi$ master's name. 

But, humiliated as the Poles were, fhey could not 
stifle their indignation at Fre4eric William*s treach- 
ery; he i{. was, they said, who, by his deceitful 
promises, had urged them to rebel against the tyr- 
anny of Russia; he was the Satan, exclaimed they, 
who tempted us to eat the. forbidden fruit of liberty, 
and now he not only laughs at our misfortune, but is 
one of the instruments to inflict it. They could not 
forget how warmly h.^ had expressed his approval of 
all the reforms he now cQn[^)lained of. He could not 
^rase from their remembrance the letter he bad writ* 
ten to his ambassador at Warsaw, Count Goltz : ^ In 
conformity with the friendly feeling which has al- 
ways led me to co-operate for the prosperity of the 
republic as well as to consolidate its new constitution^ 
a feeling of which 1 liave never failed to give every 
proof in ray power, I admire and applaud the hnporl 
OfU step* which the nation has taken, and which I 
consider essential to consolidate its welfare.— I re- 
quest you to present, in the most solemn manner, 
my sincere congratulations to the king, to the mar- 
shals of the ^et, and all those who have contributed 
to such an important work." But imprecations were 
now the. only instruments of Polish vengeance, and 
we have already )isd frequent opportunities of seeing 
the efficiency of the Poles in this as in other species of 
.waifare. The king, the butt of all parties, occasion- 
ally threw a dash of his theatrical pathos mto the 
scene, protesting his innocence of the misfortunes of 

* Tin «1mIm qf liM JElMior •f Sazooy. Sat tnceumrfo Stanialai. 



^ms country i and the diet absolutely had the patienee, 
on many occasion^ to hear him exclaim, ** We have 
done all that lay in our povirer, we have made every 
attempt, and we have omitted nothing !*'* But when 
he urged the deputies to ratify the treaty, their for- 
bearance was exhausted : they told him jsome,hard 
truths; — that, he was only the instrument of Catha- 
rine to tyrannize and oppress the Poles ; that had he 
not paral3rzed their arms in the oampaigu of 1793, 
they mieht now be enjoying their liberty, or at least 
the satisfaction of having done their duty. 

This was only a procraslinatibn of the evil day ; 
Russian despotism, which at home knew no other 
law but '*.to say to this man go, and he goeth, and to 
another come, and he cdmeth,*' W^s not mollified by 
migrating a few miles farther to tlie west ; tmd on the 
.22d of September Sievers sent another declaration 
to the diet to insist on the immisdiate ratification. of 
the treaty, and finished this note by annoMueing his 
intention, that, to prevent ail di&iprder, he should or- 
.der twr> battalionsi of grenadiers, with four pieces of 
artillery, to surrcrruid.the castle where the diet was 
held. No straTtgersexcept the Russian officers, who 
were stri^^Uy charg'ed to* prevent the deputies, even 
from fooving from their seats, were to be admitted. 
At the same tim^, said Sievers, he ensured the depu- 
ties a perfect freedom^ of debate 1 Even then the 
diet would not submit without reservation to the de- 
mands of Russia* Surrounded as they were with 
the sworn slaves of Cathazine, some few members 
still raised their voices against this prostitution of 
the forms of litierty. 

Russian patience was exhatidted; on the same 
night four niembers, who had distinguished them 
selves by their patriotism, were dragged firomtlieii 
liomes by Russian soldiers; and It was^ih vain that 
the diet protested against the violence* Sieven 

* Fnimmiuap^UrimiU, omnia teniaifimutfniJiacmkim^ 

Y 
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even still had the eflrontery to say, that •*he had 
never pretended to curb the freedom of speech and 
discussion ;" but he added, " that he was not account- 
able to any one for arresting^ the four deputies ; but 
that he would teach Poland that first of laws, how to 
respect sovereigns, which the jacobin principles and 
those of the 3d of May did nqt observe." To this 
threat the diet made no answer ; but preserved an 
obstinate silence. Notwithstanding; that the Rus- 
sian general, who was present, informed them that 
they must remain in that hall until they acceded to 
the demands, and that if these' means ^^iled he was 
instructed to use rigour, liot a mouth was opened. At 
three in the morning the general rose to call in a 
detachment of soldiers, when a traitorous deputy in 
the Russian interest proposed that silence should be 
considered as a consent to the motion, and accor- 
dingly the marshal of the diet, Biaiinski, who was of 
«the same party, put the question,- if the treaty should 
be signed without reservation? This was three 
times repeated without answer, and he declared that 
it had received the sanction of the diet, and ac- 
cordingly it was signed on the 5th of September. 
• The very principle" of the partisans of the worst 
abuses of government is injustice, and, fortunately for 
the cause of liberty, its features declare it so plainly 
to belong to the family of vice, that it cannot always 
avoid detection. The confederates of Targowica 
soon showed how little they had been influenced in 
their proceedings by love for their country and its 
ancient constitution ; for they confiscated, plundered, 
and tyrannized even more than the Russians. But 
they received the treatment they deserved: they had 
answered the purpose Catharine Wished, namely, to 
furnish A pretext for the mvasion ; and shej having no 
tother service for them, in September dissolved the 
confederation. ^ 

The diet performed their last sad and unwilling 
office oft the 23d of NovembieF. They pulled down 
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lie beautiful structure of the constitution they had so 
proudly erected^ and Poland, at least the remains of 
it, relapsed into the former absurd mode of legis- 
lation. - * 

The allied powers did not forget to " reduce the 
republic of Poland into narrower limits :" Oatharine 
advanced her frontier into the rtiiddle of Lithuania 
and Volhynia ; and Frederic William had the re- 
maining portion of Great Poland, and part of Little 
Poland, for his share of the spoil. The limits, how- 
ever, it must be rememberedj were not definitively 
marked out ; ipilitary posse'Ssron was the only ten- 
ure, and the Poles found that empresses and kings 
set at naught the denunciation, "Cursed is he who 
renloveth his neighbour's landmark." 

The remaining portion of the kiijgdom was ensured 
to Stanislas, to be governed^by the old laws; but he 
was not allowed to rei^n alone e^en over this nar- 
row domain. The Russian ambassador was abso-* 
lute master at 'Warsaw, and Russian troops, were the 
garrison. . • «■ - " 

, Such was the end of the short-lived constitution of 
the 3d of May. Ephemeral as it 'was^ ii suggests 
some important reflectic^ns. There are cert^n stages' 
in disorders ^of th€;> political constitution as well ?» 
the physical, in which no remedies can afford any 
service, but, on the contrary, prove fatal. When 
corruptions and abuses are so*- widely disseminateji 
a» they were in the; Polish government, nothing 
short of a radical refoml can be beneficial :. partisd 
weeding is useless ; one weed left behind is sufficieivt 
to produce another crop of the noxious plants equal 
to that whieh we removed. But to bear such a radi- 
cal reform poftular strength is requisite, and 'unfor- 
tuuately Poland haddelayed the desirable. remedy 
till its force and resources were top much exhausted; 
an^ its sad fate is a warning to other states,* not to 
defer the important seaspB till too late. 
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fttriate tt J)na9en im4 Lefpiig— FMi^bcto GMWirag^ at WaiMw— Tto 
PatiioCs of Warsaw correspond with Koaciaoko—The Rnaaian Minia 
ter OTddra tho Troopa to disbaad7-Bf adalinaU reftnea, and marches to 
OraoofW-~Ko8ohnkoeBt«raCiw6W'*-<kmMarac]r oT'CrafDafr— Kosei« 
vakp declared Generattaairao— Kofdinko^a life— Koaciaako marches 
agamat the RoaMana-flnaterecti^ at WanAw, and ExpalaioD of the 
Haaaiana— lithmmia— Barharltiea tt Waiaa w — K oac i wak o^ Camf at 
Wola— TheKingoTPniaaia inveata Waraaw; ret rca t a In ail eca ion 
In Great Potan^^iSattarpw marchea. againat the Patriota-^Battle of 
If aeieiowloe, and KoaeiiMko takoB Pritoner— The Rnamatts tdw Vnga 
T-Biaaaacro of Pras»— Waraaw aorrendera— Rnaaian, Praawian, and 
Anatrian Priaonem-Thurd Furtition— Stanlalaa'a AfadieatioQ ', Death ; 
and Character. 

TiiiB Poleis hftre a prorert), *• You may strip a Pole 
to his shiii, but if you attempt to take his shirt he 
will regain aH.^ Although they hare net precisely 
▼erified this, they seeni always to' liaiFO kept it in 
their eye as a prmciple of action ; they have nlways 
submitted in ihe first instance to the greatest aggres- 
sions with wonderful indifference wd docility, but 
hare generally made the most determined resistance 
to the finishing act of tyranny. . " The proud Poles'* 
might be expected to &id the yc^ke of subjugation 
more galling than any other nation in the world'; it 
was still a country of nobles, men whose only busi- 
ness was to rule, and cherish lofty feelings. Thoee 
who were too devoted to their liberty to stay to wit- 
ness their cotintry's oppression weie now wandering 
Outcasts in foreign lands; but whereveir they went 
they carried with them hearts whieh still yearned for 
their homes, although they could not find any enjoy-> 
ment in them without inde^ndenee. - Dresden and 
Leipzig were the chief places' of refuge fpif these 
patriots, 'Among, whom Potocki, Kolontay, Mala- 
chowski, Mpstowski, und Kosciusko were the mosi 
conspicuous. They were not, however, willing to 
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BacTifice the lives of their coi^rymen in rash and 
Useless struggles, but waited for a fayourable junc- 
ture to unsheath the sword once more against theii 
oppressors. Bat. their fellow-patriots in Poland, who 
were feeling more keenly the pains of tjrranny, were 
more impatient, and obliged them to hasten theii 
plains, ^ sUid thus,*' says one who was enlisted among 
them,* ** they left to Proyidenoe the issue of the mod 
rash enterprise that «Quld be conceived.*' The de 
sign was first formed. at Warsaw, and the revolntion 
regularly devised ^ commissibpof- foUrpersons form 
ing the aetive body* Their agents were spread aP 
ov»r the kingdom ; the plot was speedily maturing 
and would no doubt. have become general had nor 
the explosion been forestalled. - 

IgelstrOm. who had succeeded Sievers, and wa* 
invested witn plenary .power, insisted on the imme 
diate reduction of the Polit^ army to 15,000. At thiii 
time it consisted of about 30^00 men, diyided into 
small bodies, scattered in different parts of the king- 
dom under the surveillance of t)ie Russian troops. 
The perraanefat council was obliged to obey the 
mandate, and issued the orders. This Was the signal 
for thro^Ving off the galling yoke. A strict qqrres- 
pondence had been carried <m between the Poles 
abroad and their brother patriots in Poland. Cracow 
was fiKed qn as the point of junction, and unanimous 
consent placed the noble Kosciusko at the head of 
the 'confederacy. The patriots of Warsaw Jiad sent 
two emissaries, fn September, 1793, to this greiat man, 
who had retire4 to Leipzig, and he then coitimenced 
communications. with Ignatius Potecki and-Kolontay. 
Not satisfied with report, Kosciusko wcQt to the 
frontier of Poland, that he might ascertain the state 
of feeling; he then forwarded his companion Za- 
jone2ek t,Q Warsaw, whe)<e he staid ten d^ys undis- 
eovered« His report yrBs^ihaX " the members of the 

* 09ant Oginsld. 
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conspiracy were zealous, but too enthusiaatic, thai 
their only connexion with the army was through 
Madalinskiy Dzialynski, and a few .suhaltems.'** ^^ 
pustas, however, a banker of Warsaw, made himself 
Tery instrumental in preparing^ the minds of the pecM 
pie for the grand attemjit prG^)08ed ; and Madalinski 

Eledged himself to risk all if tney attempled td Oblige 
im to disband his brigade. < ' 
The approach of such a man as Kosciusko to the 
fremtier conld not be kept secrete* While Za|oiiezdk 
wa^ at Warsaw, Kosciusko bad aninterview with 
Wodzicki, commander of 2000 troops, near Craoow» 
and the circumstance came to the ears of a Russiai3( 
colonel' stationed there ; but fortunately Kosciusko 
was apprized of the evenC, and to lull suspici<m im* 
mediately retired to Italy. 

The arriral of Stanislas smd^ the Russian ambais* 
sador' at Warsaw from- iSrodno was the signal for 
fresh persecution. Arrests daily took place, and 
Mostowski^ one oi thechief senators, Was imprisoned. 
About* this- time Zajonczek. returned -from Dresden^ 
and the king being laware of it, and knowing he was 
one of the emigrants,- suspected his designj, and in- 
formed the Russian minister; in consequence of whicb^ 
the patriot was ordered to leave the kingdom. 

Madalinski Was the first t0 draw the. sword of re- 
bellion. He was stationed at Pultusk, about '^ght 
leagues from Warsaw, with 700 cavalry ; ^and on re->> 
oeiving the order to disband the corps, he lefosed^ 
tM d^lared it was impossible til! Uieir "pay, whrrch' 
was two months in ariears, was advanoed. AAer 
this, which occurred on the 15th of March, 1794^ he 
set out for Cracow, having inreviousfy traversed the 
new Prusi^ian territory, made several .prisoners, and 
exacted contributions. 
Kosciusko was aware of this bold step^ and thougfb 
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he would pTobaMy hare advised more cantion, knew 
the die w^ cast, and that it was now too late to de- 
bate. He hastened from Saxony, reached Cracow 
on the ni^ht of the 23d ef Mah^n, where Wodzicki, 
with a body of 4t)0 men, was ready to receive him, 
and on the fc^loyring day was proclaimed generali^ 
-fiimo. The garrison and all the troops- at Cracow 
tobk the oath ofaHegiance to Kosciilsko ;-and a deed 
of insurrection ws^s drawn up, by which this great 
man was appointed-dictator, in. imitation of the Ro- 
man custom in great emergencies. Ifis power was 
absolute ; he h^ the command of the armies, and 
the reguLatioh of all affairs political and civil. H« 
was commissioned, however, to appoint a' nations^ 
council, the .choice being left to his own will. He 
-was also empowered to nominate a successor, but 
he was to be subordinate to the national t;ouncil. 

Never before was cpnfiiiencQ so fidly and so un- 
scrupulously reposed by^a nation in a single indi- 
vidual I and never wer^ expectations better grounded 
than irt the present instance.' Thadeus Kosciusko* 
was born of a, noble, but not verjr illustrious, lithua- 
nian family, and was. early initiated ill the science 
of war at the militarv school of Warsaw. - In his 
yduth }iis' affections werefiitnly engaged to a young 
lady, the daughter of the. Marshal of Lithuania; bot 
it was his |)ate to see his love croiised, and hid 

Samorata manied' to ahother. Prince. LubOimrskr* 
^e then went 16 PrahcCi^ and on his retuni applied 
to Stanislas for a fhilita^ appointment ; but was re- 
fused because he was a favourite of Adam Czartory- 
ski, whom Stanislas hatred. Kodciiisko sought ta 
dispel his disappointment in the labours of war« The 
British coloiiies of Amenca were then tiirowing off 
the yoke of their uonatuial inolher-couirtry-— theii 
cause was that of justice' and liberty, and pne dear 

• He «ns tani «i fhelMi oflNinttry, 17(0^ illlit tHuUmn of 
■lfiflaie^.iiMr BlnMo-Ute^fiU. 
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to the. heart of a youngs proud-spirited Pole. Our 
young hero served in the patriotic ranks of Gates 
mid Washington, and was appointed ^d-de-camp to 
the latter great general. When the glorious struggle 
in the new world was crowned with success, he re- 
turned to his own country, where he found an equally 
g^lorious field Cor his exertions. He held the rank 
of major-general under Joseph Poniatowski in the 
campaign of 1792, to which office he had been raised 
by the diet, and we have already seen what a glo- 
rious earnest he then gave of what was to be ex- 
pected from him, had not his ardour been checked 
by the king's timidity and irrei^olution. 

The first. acts of the. dictator were to issue sum- 
monses to all the nobles ^nd citizens ; to impose a 
property-tax, and make al^l the, requisite arrange- 
ments which prudence dictated with tegard to the 
commissariat of his little, army* On the 1st of April 
he left Cracow, at the head of about 4000 men, most 
of whom were armed with scythes ; and marched in 
the direction of Warsaw, to encounter a body of 
Russians more than thrice their own number, which 
he understood were ordered agaimst them by Igel- 
strom. ' ^ ' 

The patriots eniounterecl the^enemy on the 4th of 
April near Raclawic^ d village about six or seven 
Polish miles* to the north-east of Cracow. The 
battle lasted nearly five hc^rs, but victory declared 
in favour of the Poles ; 3000 Russian^ being killed, 
and many prisoners ; eleven cannon, and a standard 
taken. This succesjs confirmed the wavering pa* 
triors, and accelerated tliie development of the insur- 
rection throughout the kingdom. In vain did the 
king issue a proclamation* by order of Igel3trom, 
denouncing the patriots as the ienemies of the qoun- 
tiy, and (^ireeting the permanent council to com- 
mence legal proceedingii against them; the tame 

*APjoU«hor€MriiianBU0itqeulyeqaalt»iwoI^MiGlilMgi|Q% et 
fwaoty-flT» to ■ dJBgreii. 
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Bubmission of ^se dependants of Igelstrom oniy 
served to increase the irritation of the patriots. The 
state^of Poland is thus described by the Russian 
tninister himself, in a letter of the 16th' of April, ad- 
dressed to the t^ecretary of war at Petersburg, and 
intercepted by the Poles :— 

^ " The whole Polish army, which musters about 
18^000 strong, is in complete rebellion, excepting 
4000, who compose the garrii^on of Warsaw. — The 
insurrection strengthens every moment, its progress 
is very rapid, and its success terrifying. I am my- 
self in expectation of seeing the confederation of 
Lublin advance, and I have no hope but in God and 
the good cause Of my soverei^." Lithuania will not 
failf certainly, to follow the example,*' &c. 

On the same day Igelstromordered the permanent 
council to arrest above twenty of the most distin- 
guished pcnohs whom he^. named, tie also fssued 
his orders tor the grand-general to disarm the Polisl^ 
garrison of Warsaw* The 18th of April was the 
appointed day, as the lAost favourable to the design, 
smce it was a festival, Easter eve, and most of the 
population ^ould be at mass. Strong guards were 
to be stationed at the church-doors; the Russian 
troops were to' seize the powder magazines and 
arsenal, and the* garrison were then to be immediately 
disarmed. In' case of resistance, the Oossacks re- 
e^ived the villanous orders to set fire to the city in 
several plaOces and carry off the king. The design, 
however, fortttnately transpired on the very-same day 
that it'Was formed. Kilinski, a citizen of Warsaw, 
discovered the plan, and informed the patriots that 
Russians, in Polish uniforms, were to fonsB the guards 
which, on the festivals^are stationed at the churches, 
tn confirmation of his Recount, he fissured them that 
one-of iiis neighbours, a tailot'f^was at work on the 
disguises.* A private vieetihg of the patriots imme* 

* • ^ 

r 

<^ HIstoiN^le la Seirolntiml «a 17M» ifar mi TtoiMB Oeakdre^ 
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diately took place, in which it w|i9 detertqined to 
anticipate it by unfurling the standard of insurrec- 
tion on the 17th. The precipitancy of the plot did 
not admit of much organization, the only concerted 
step was to seize the arsenal, which was to be the 
signal for the insurrection. 

At four in the morning a detachment of Polish 
guards attacked the Russian picket, and obtained 
possession of the afsenal and, the powder magazine, 
and distributed arms tothQ populate* A most ob- 
stinate and bloody battle took place in the streets of 
Warsaw, which continued -almost without intermis- 
sion daring two days. But notwithstandihg the supe- 
riority in number of Ihe Russian troc^, amounting 
to nearly 8000, the patripts were victorious.' This 
glorious suecess was not. obtained without much 
bloodshed*; above 2300 of the eni^my were killed, 
and nearly 1^000 taken prisoners. . The most saiv 
guinary affiray took place before Igelstrom's house, 
which was defended with four cannon and a bat- 
talion of infantry. But nothing could withstand the 
impetuosity of the Poles ; Igelstrom narrpwly es- 
caped to Krasinski's house, where he made offers to 
cajHtulate. The king exhorted the people to sus- 
pend their attack; in the pause, while the patriots 
vere expecting Igelstrom's submission, he escaped 
and fled to the Prussian camp which was near War- 
saw. But the patriotic spirit of the Poles on these 
glorious days was unalloyed by a particle of selfish 
or dishonest feeling ; in obedience to a proclamation 
demanding, the restitution even of this lawful plunder 
of Igelstrom's house, and issued thr^e days, after the 
event, all the bank-notes were brought l^ack, and 
even the sterling money to. the amount of 95,000 
ducats of gold. . Many striking instances of disin- 
terestedness were elicited by this proclamation, but 
the following must .not be passed over in the crowd. 
A private soldier presented himself at the* treasury 
with 1000 ducats of gpld which .had fallen into his 
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hands, and for a Ibngf time refused afty rfe ward for hia 
honesty; it was with extremie reluctance that he 
accepted even a tlucat, repeating, that he found all 
the rewjird he desired in the pleasure" of serving his 
country and performing his duty. 

On the 17lh, the people crowded to the castle, 
where they found General Mokranowskiand'Zakrzew- 
ski, who had formerly been president of the city under 
the constitution of the 3d of May.^ The latter was 
reinstated in his po6t by u'hanimous acclamation, 
and the general was appointed governor. Mokra- 
nowski Was one of the old body of patriots, and had 
signalized himself in the campaign of 1752.* They 
established a provisional executive council, consist- 
ing of twelve persons, besides themselves. The 
council declared at their first meeting that they sub- 
scribed without reservation to the act of insurrection 
of Craco^y ;. they also sent a deputation io the king 
to testify their respect to him, but at the same time 
prudently expressed their intention of obeying the 
orders of none but Kosciusko. The dictator imme- 
diately ordered all the inhabitants of Warsaw to lay 
down their arms at the arsenal to prevent any dis- 
turbances. 

The Lithuanians did not long delay to obey the 
call' of their Polish' brethren : on the night of the 
23d of April, Jasinski,' with 300 soldiers, and some 
hundred citizens, attacked the Russfan garrison at 
Wilna, and after a repetition of the scene of carnage 
at Warsaw, were left masters of the city. ^ 

Fortune, ho^Vever, was not uniformly favourable to 
the good cause. A body of nearly 40,000 Prussians 
entered the palatinate of Cracow, and effected a 
junction with the Russians near Szczekoeiny, and 
the King of Prussia arrived fn a few.dajrs to head 
them in person. Kosciusko advanced with 16,000 
regular troops and about 10,00Q peasants, to the de- 

* M the be^d of the cavalry, in the engagement at ZSelenoe, on tlM 
IStb of Jane 
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fenoe of Cracow ; aiid»being ignorant that tlie enemy 
were reinforced by the Prussians, found himself en- 
gaged with a force double his own. The engage- 
ment of Szczekociny took place on the 6th of June : 
the Poles lost about 1000 meut but made their retreat 
in good order, without being pursued. Kosciusko, 
in announcing this affair to tl^.supreme council, says, 
*' We have sustained a trilling loss, compared with 
what we have caused the enemy.— We have effected 
our retreat in good order, after a cannonade of three 
hours.** Another body -of the patriots suffered a 
similar defeat near Chelm, three days after; and' to 
complete the climax of misfortune, the city of Cra- 
.cow fell into the hands of the Prussians on the 15th. 
These untoward events, following in such rapid 
successtoni, heg^ui to depress the spirits of the 
Poles ; and the violent and seditious exclaimed that 
these reverses were caused by traitors, and were 
greatly to be attributed to the. negligence of the 
government in not punishing the numerous individ- 
uals who crowded the prisons. Warsaw threatened 
to exhibit a teVival.of the bloody deeds of the Moun- 
tain butchers of the French revolution. On the 27th 
of June, a young hot-headed demagogue inflamed 
the passions of the rabble with a bombastic harangue, 
on the treachery to which he ascribed the recent 
reverses, aud urged the necessity of checking it; by 
making an example of the persons now in custody. 
On the following dav they went in a crowd to -the 
president, to demand the immediate execution of the 
unfortunate prisoners ; and b^ing refused, they broke 
open the prisons and actually hung eight person9. 
This disgraceful aud almost indiscriminate butchery 
was with difficulty stopped by the authorities.* 
Every true patriot lamented deeply this blot on the 
glory of their revolution, and none more than the 

• The ** r^molii Oeitlalre" of tbe rerolntion of 17M ascrilMi mttell 
of this ev'*«tion to tbe imiigues of Stsnitlat wi hit oarty *. ao4 il 
mwt bo oon^Doowl tliat tbe kiof did noc erince XBry potxiode tWiilfi. 
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humane atad i^xxigfat Kosciusko. ''See,*^ said he, 
^ what tragic scenes have parsed at Warsaw, almost 
before my, ^yes!'— The populace have indulged la 
nnpardonahle excesses wnich I must'puaii^ severely. 
— The day ^befoie yesterday (the 38th) will be an 
indelible stain on the history of ous revolution ; and I 
confess^ that th» loss of two battles would have done 
us le^s^hana than that unfortunate day, which our 
enemies will mak^ ueeii»f, to represent us in an un- 
favourable li^ht in the .byes of all Europe r* He 
Ordered a stnct in¥estig^Upn» and seven of the rmg« 
leaders wese hxmg* 

Th^ Empeffor of Austria had preserved, a neutrality 
up to this Ume; but on the 30th of June he announced 
his intention to march an armyjnto Little Poland,. 
*Uo prevent by thi» step all danger to which the 
frontierepf G^llicia might be exposed; a^ well as to 
ensure th» s^^ty^nd; tranquillity of the states of his 
imperij^ mgjestv.'^f The ^nstdans entered Poland 
jBCcordingly without opposition,, but olfered not the 
i^ast molestation to the Poled. The invasion, how- 
ever peaceful, was only hke a ** shadow^ before". of 
"coming events." 

In the mean time the Prussians and Russians coh«* 
tinued to s^proaoh Warsaw, at the distance o^ three 
leagues from which Kosciusko was encamped, at a 
place called Pracka^Wola. It was here, that one of 
his brothers in .arms^ and who has recorded the events 
of this portion of his glorious career, found him sleep»- 
ing on straw. The picture he draws of this great 
man in his astpm is an interesting view of the hero 
who upheld the fate of Poland. ** We passed," says 
Count Oginski4: ** from Ko^chisko^s tent to a table 
prepareduQ^ec some trees* The frugsd repast which 
we made: here among about a doz^ guests will 

* M^vitM^do MteM Qditki, par lacFkiiagM el.lw^Botoiute dopiit 
JTB8, Jnsqa^A fin de 1815, vol. i. p. 460. 

I lidmoirM tor la F6logiM tt le« P»ioifllt. 
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never be effaced from my memory; The pr6s6nc^ 
of this great i^an, who has exciled the- admiration of. 
all Em'ope ; who was the terror of his enemies 'and 
the idol of the nation; who, raised tO the rank of 
generglissimo, had no ambition but to serve his coun- 
try and fight for it; who always presefved an uW 
assuming, affable, and mild demeanour; who nevet 
worer any distinguishing mark of the supreme au- 
thority with whic^ he was invested ; who was con-;, 
tented with a surtoui of coarse ^ay cloth', and whose 
table ^yas as plainly furnished sts that of a subaltern 
officer ; could not fail to awaken in me every senti- 
ment of esteem, admiration, and veneration, which 
1 have sincerely felt for hinr at every penod of my 
life." ' • 
' The enemy continued to adifance towards Warsaw,' 
and encamped near Wola,* a-league from the city. 
They were 6cr,000 Tstrong, 40,000 Prussians and 
10,000 Russians. ' The dityhad been hastily fortified 
at the commencement of the insurrection, and with 
the protection of KosciusFko'g' army resisted all the 
enemy's attacks. The nrst. serious combat took 
place on the 27 th of July, and was repeated on the 
16t afid 3d of August, when the Prussians attempted 
to bombaird the town, but not a house was injured. 
On the- 3d Frederic Williahi wrote to Stanislas^ 
recommending him to ui^e his influence to induce the 
inhabitants to surrender ; to which the King of Poland 
answered, that it was not in his power tO do so while 
Kosciusko's army lay between Warsaw and the 
enemy. The same spirit of patriotism,- however, did 
not ahimate all the 'Poles ; but it is satisfactory, 
though apparently singular on the first appearance, 
to find that the defaulters in the good cause were 
chiefty rich capitalists, men who in Poland at that 
time had scarcely a ttiought beyond stock-jobbing. 
But these malecontents formed only a small portion 

* The ftiwyiu field of election Is in tbejmiDedisM iMi|^i)boiu)iooiIof 
tbispUce. 
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pi .thp people, and were oblised to cherish - their 
opinions 4nd wishes ia secret. Oa the 16th of 
August, General Dombrowski, who had -lately had 
jBojne advantage in skirmishes with-.the {Russians at 
Czerniakow, attacked them a second time, but was 
obliged to retire, 'fhis was followed by many warm 
actions, in which Dombrpwski* Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski, Po;zinski, and many others eminently distin- 
guished themselyes. Tl:^ hottest affaiic took place 
ill the night of the 28th. Dombrowski was attacked, 
wlule'at the same tune .Generfsil Zajonc:^k was ad- 
vancing his troops against the Prussian army. 'The 
courage. an^pa4;riotism of the Polei^ predominated on 
jthis occasion. > In the night of the 5th ofsSeptember 
the Prussians and Russians made- a sudden and un- 
expected retreat, with so much precipitation tliat 
they left the woimded and sick» as well as a great 
portion of thj^ir baggage. . ; 

Tliis sudd\Bn retreat of the K^ing of Prussia, with a 
superior army, of 4Q,O0O meti, appeared at tot so .un- 
accountably, that ey^n JCosciusko imagined it was a 
f^int, and would not allow his troops tapursue them ; 
but the real . cause was the news that iiiisurrections 
had broken out in the Polish provinces which had 
be^n. recently atmexed to Prussia*. The Prussian 
yoke w^s even more galling to the Poles than that 
of Russia^ on many apcounts. In all his new prov* 
inces Frederic William had introduced German laws, 
and even went so far as to oblige his vanquished 
subjects to lejam-tha language of their victors; so 
that the Poles foresaw that even. the 'Very traces of 
the Polish natieqi were to.be erased froiqti the face Of 
the earth.*!' Thfr inhabitants. of Great Poian4 had 
pot been deaf to the csdl of thejr brethren of Cracow 
and Warsa!w ;• Mniewski^ Castellan of Kuiawia, and 
other leadih^men, had found means' to open a com- 
miinicatiou wi^h the .patriots ajt the very.coHmic(nce« 

■ , 

* See Mfoioiree de Michel Ogiiuki, vol. ii. p. 12, &e. 
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vient of ^» tefoiiitien, and Imd mea ximitriYed to 
Ibnn magazines of vmm and aamnmitivni in some 
retired woodgd'ururg lihespaee ef ftTe'moi^ths, with 
Buchcsrcanispection Hmt ndt tiie sBghtost susinciofi 
-was exeited. On the 93d of Atigvst, vrYKm inostdf 
<tbe PmssiiBai tuoops ireie engaged in tlie siege of 
Warsaw^ asd btii weak' ganisons were left in the 
Pol^^PrassiaA towns, a aisal{ body of confederates, 
faaviiig assenUied ift a 'Wood near l^eradz, attacked 
the ^^^sian gvatd; SMzed tlie tnagaziBes, iand te^ 
mained masters o^ Ike towd. Th6 msurreetion 'be- 
came geoeial'ln « few days ; <he paiatiiiates of Kalil: 
and Poaea joined ihe confederacy by the 25th, and 
Mniewfiki with a handful of heroes niarched to 
Wloclaw^, a town 4b the yistul|i In ^e palatinate 
of Btiseso-Kuiawsla, wkere hb seized thirteen Urge 
barfcs laden with <LiMniinition, designed for the siese 
of Warsaw. Tb^se bold exaknples were imitated m 
tiie other, palatinsctea ; the epirit bf pettriotism began 
to evince itself .even on the heart of Dant'zig, and one 
of the patiicHdc detaehftienta 'penetrated as far as 
SBasia. 

/ Such t^as, the state of affeire whidh called "BVederie 
William ttom tlie si^e of Warsaw. His ministen 
and offioenr prompted him to take the ^^^ost serere 
measures to reduce the patrk>ts; in the execution of 
which Colonel Szekuby signodifled himself by exces- 
siva baibarity ; bat this cruelty oinly served to render 
their tyrants die more odious in the sight of the 
Poles, and to animate them in their battle of freedom. 

Kosciusko sent Doml»t>wski with'a'oonsij^rable 
number of troops to second the insHrgeiits; and so 
admirably did he perferm his^ordera, that by the 
middle of September ,all Great Poland, cfKcept ti few 
towns, was .in fhe possession of the pa^6ts. 

The good cause wm not thriving >eo prosp<$roQsly 
in lithnama $ Wilna had fallen into the hUBde of the 
Russi^uis on the Idth of August, and nearly all the 
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^6t tf{ the province soon sliared the same * fate. 
Catharme,.to crush* the revolution, 6'rdered her gerio 
aral, Suwarow,tQmardhfrom the frontier^ of Turkey 
towards Warsaw ; and on the 16th of September he 
attacked a. body of the Polish army at Krupczyce, a 
littl6 village to theeast of Br2esc-Litewski, arid drove 
them towards this latter place. The' attack was re- 
newed on the following day, wjlen the patriots were 
overpowered by superior forces, and many were 
takea prisoners. 

This unforttmate defeat laid op*n therOad to'War- 
i^w, so that Kosciusko was obliged to advance to 
support the flying army. He proceeded to Ch-bdno, 
and having. appointed Mokranowski cdrnmaqder of 
the Ijithuaflian sirn^y, he returned to 'prevent the 
junction- 01 Suwdrow with Fersen, who headed the 
other Russian corps. ' 

The 10th. of Octobter was the decisive day; Kos- 
ciusko attacked' Ferseft, near Macieiowlce. The 
battle waa bloody and fatal to the patribts ; victory 
*as \^/^avering, ' and Pqninski, who was expected 
^very minute with a reinforcement, riot arriving, 
Kosciusko, at the* head of his priticipal officers, made 
a granAehar^e intathe niidst of the enemy. He fell 
covered with wounds, and all his companions Wt5re 
killed or taken prisoners.- His inseparable friehd,' 
the amiable poet, Niemcewicz, >vas among the latter 
number. The great man lay senseless among the 
dead ; but at lei^hhe was recognised notwithstand- 
ing the pMnitesi^ of hi» uniform, and was found still 
breathing.^ Hisdiame even now oommanded respect 
from the Cossacks, some of whom had been going to 
plunder him-j-tljey immediately farmed a litter with 
their lances to carry him to the generaJ,who ordered 
his wounds to be dressed and treated him with the 
respect he merited. • As 4sooa as he was able to tra\'el 
he was conveyed :tO^ Petersburg, where Catharine 
condemned this noble patriot to end his. days in 
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prison.* Cleipnency, ind«^ was not to be eiqieetpd 
from a t^oman who had mtiF^^xed her husband. 

Such was the termination of Kosciusko's florioitt 
career. The news of his captiyity spread like Ugfat- 
ning to Wamaw, and every one r^eived it as the an* 
nouncement of the countir's falL. **l^ may appear 
incrediblet'' says Count Oguiski,.'' but I .can. attest 
what I have seen, and what a number of witnesses 
can certify with me> that many women misoanied at- 
the tidings ; many invalids were seized with bummf 
(evers ; some fell into £ts of madness w;hich Tiever 
9fter left them ; and men and women were seen in 
^e streets wringing ^heir handsi beating their heads 
against the walls« and exdaiming in tones of despairy 
' Kosciusko is no more ; . the country i's. lost V ** 

In fa^t, tli^ Poles s^epned allpaisalyzedby this-blowt 
the national council, indeed, appointed Wawrzecki 
successor to Koscincto*. but- they despaired of being 
alble to withstand' the JRussians, and limited their 
hopes and exertions- to prevent Warsaw from being 
taken by assault ; foi which purpose they ordered 1^ 
troops to concentre dear, the city. They fortified 
Praga,^one of the snburbs of Warsaw, which . was 
separated from the city by the Tistula^ and was most 
exposed to attack. Bvery individual, indisciimi** 
nately, w^ employed in the works. Suwatow^ 
hearing that the King of Prussia was advancing 
towards AVarsaw^ did not (Choose to have his pirey 
taken .out of his mouth; and hastened with forced 
marches, joined FeiiseiS, attacked the Polc» on the 
S6th of October before Praga« and diove them into 
their intrenchments. - • ^ 

The batteries Of Praga fl^ounted-^inore than 100 
cannon, and the garrison was eon^osed of the flower 
of the Polish army. On the 4thi)f November, S»> 
warow ordered an assault, and the ibftiftcation was 

carried after some hours* hard fighting; Suwarow« 

* ». ' . 

* On Ute d«tt1l or OilluiliMyM will be muMaoa^ lMratflM>, te ob- 
tltiMd bit Uberty 
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ihb 1)tiLteh'er Of Ism^A> a fit ffenetal for -^n imperia! 
assassih, Was at^ihe head of the assailants, and -faili 
Tery name announces a barbarous cantage. Ei^ht 
thousand Poles perished sword in hand, and the Rus- 
siiaifs, having set fire tc the bridge^^cut off the retreat 
of the inhabitants* Above I3;6O0 townspeople, old 
men, women, and children, were murdered in cold 
blood; and to fill the meastore of ^heif iniquity and 
barbarity, the Russians fired the place in four dif- 
ferent parts, and in a few hours the whole of Praga, 
inhabitants as w6ll as housto, was aheap of ashes. 

The "council, findihg ihs^ Warsaw ciould not be 
defended any longer, capitulated- on the 6th of No- 
vember; many Or the soldiers were obliged to lay 
down their arms, and the Russian troops entered the 
city. The authors of the revolution, the ^eacrals 
and soldiers who refused to disarm^ had ()uilt«d 
'Warsaw; but b^inff pursued by terseil, m^ay were 
killed > or disperseo, and the rest surrendered oh 
the 18th.' ' 

JJLll th^ patriots of consequence y^ha fell into the 
hands of "the Russians were immured in the prisons 
of Petersburg, or sent to Sibieria« Ignatius Potocki^ 
Mo^owski, Kapueftas, and ICalinski were amoitigthe 
captives. Weir treatmentj howevery was not so 
cruel as it has be6n frequisntly 'represented ; Kos« 
ciusko*s prison, for instance, was a comfbrt'abie suite 
of rooms where fie beguiled nis time With reading and 
drawing : Poto6ki was equ(aily 'Well lodged, and 
amused himself with gazing at the passers-by from 
his windows. This was not, indeed, an exact ob^^ 
servance of the article of capitulation, '^ We promise 
'a general ap[ittesty for all that is passed,''* but it was 
the very aciiie of honour, compared with the general 
t^or of Rtissia^is conduct towards Poland^ 

The King of Prussia, asVengRful as the wealtimd 
bad genersDy are when in power, was less mescHtil 
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bven thati SuwarOw. He appoHUeda commisiiion to 
judge and punish those who haa been pohcemed in. 
the insurrection, as if they were bonAJide his own 
subjects. Many patriots, too^ who were so unfor- 
tunate as to fall into the PrussianTs handS) were 
doomed to pine in the fortresses of Glogdu, Magde- 
burg, Breslaw, &c. ; and Mad^Hnski was ouc: of these. 
Austria buried some of the patriots in her prisons of 
Olmutz, thus consu<nniati<ig th^ triumph of bar- 
barism. . . 

On the 24th of October, 1795, the.. treaty for the 
third partition of Poland was concluded ; but the 
arriSLngement bet\veen Prussia and Austria, as to the 
limits of. the .palatinate of Cracow, was not settled tiU 
the 2ist of October, 1796. • . -- - 

. By this third and last partition Rusi^ia acquired the 
remaining portion of I^ithuariia, and a great part of 
Samogitia, pait of Chebn on the, right of the Bug, 
and the irest of Yolhynia.. Austria obtained iha 
greater part of the palatinate of Cracow, the pala- 
tinateS'Of Sandomir an4' Lublin^ with a part of the 
district of Chelm, ^nd the parts of the palatinates of. 
Bi^esc, Polachia, aiid Masoyia which lay along jthe 
left bank of ihe Bug. Prussia had the portions of 
the palatinates of. Masovia and. Polachia on the rigiht 
bank of the Bug ; in. Lithuania, paxt of the palatinate 
of Troki aftd Saioaogitia, which is on the left bank of 
the Niemen ; and a district of Littl^ Poland forming 
part of the palatinate of Cracow. .Tims the banks 
of the Pili9a,. the » Vistula, {he 5ug. and the Niemen 
marked out. the frontiers of Russia, Prussia* and. 
Austria. Such was. the result of the glorious but 
unfortunate- revolution of 1794. The want o.f success 
is. to be attributed to uncontrollable cit^cumstances; 
some,* indeed, think- that Kosciiisko^s mildness .wa^ 
one of the causes which in the iirst instancy .ener- 
vated the confederacy; but perhaps ;nore ;s. ^<> be 

* " Vmoh de la douceur 6toit le defiiut de Koddusko.**— flwf.forim 
Thnoin Ocuiaire, , - . . . 



lflipute(ft to'hift emancipatini^ the sexfs, iMd enrollmg 
Hiem tunonff bis tit>ops, a step which was obstinately 
and selfishT^ opposed by many of the rich ndbles* 
None, hoWetrer, can deny that this great and eood 
tnan acted Qp to every tittle 6f hisoafh. '^I^Thaaecil 
Kosciusko, swear to the Polish nation, in presence of 
the Sdpre.me Beiag» that 1 will never employ the 
power which has1>een intrusted to me agatiist any 
citizen ; bat that I will exert it ofily to defend th!e 
integrity of my country, to tecover the nationalinde* 
pendence, and to strengthen the general Ubefty of 
the nation!"* 

Stanislas Anffastns was thus left without a king* 
dom; the Russian ambassador obliged him-to go to 
Grodno, where he signed a formal act of al^^ication 
on the 25^ of Noy^niber, and accejited mi annual 

ensfon of dOO,000 ducats, which was ensured to him 
' the three poweHB, with the promise that his debts / 
nl'so 'should 'm paid. On ^the death of Cathannet 
Tj^lrich happened in November, 1796, he Went to Pe- 
tersburg, where he ended his unhappy and d»honour« 
^le life on the ISth pf February, 1799. 

Harsh and uncharitabte as the world Is, even the 
most, unworthy and degenerate generally find some 
few so merC)nil as cfither from warmth of heart of 
feUowWeeling to defend them; and it would be 
strange if Stanislas liad not some piEmegyrists. ]3litt 
disagreeable as t^ the office of the moral censor, the 
ehftfac(;er of Stanislifo, being wouQd up laith the 
destinies of a niaition, ought not to pass by unnotictid. 
Stanislas stands in the usual preaicament of kings 
and promineht persopages,^ between flattering ad- 
mtrets and severe detraotefs. The usual course, in 
such a case, is to measure the evil with the good and 
take the mean between them; but this, though the 
readiest mdde of arriving at a result, is not the surest, 
sinoe it ptooeeds on the presumption of the truth boUi 

* lite wwrHMMOi be tdbk M Otmsw. 
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qi the favoHrable and, unfavourable statements. In 
the present instance the e^timato heed not be merely 
speculative, since there are abundant data, ton which 
to calculate. The warmest panegyrists of this unfor- 
tunate kipg venture no further in their praises than 
to give him credit fpr good, intentions ih policy, and 
to plead his patroirdge of learning and the. arts. as', a 
palliation for his poiitidal eiTofe. . Wi1;h regard to4he 
first excuse, it may be remarked^ that moral wealr- 
Qess or imbecility is no hiore admissible as an excuse 
for error tli^n recklessness of character, since, the 
latter is equally constitutional as the former. -»The 
second p]*ea requires more investigation. It is cus- 
tomary to attribute to Stanislas, the advance in 
learning . and education which decidedly evinced 
itself ki his reign; but while we admit his talent and 
taste for th^ trifles, of literature and art,. >vhich is the 
utmost that can be proved, we must observe. that the 
grand impetus to intellectual improvement \yas not 
given by Stanislas. . Hj3 qertainly spent not only hia 
revenue, which w^s . considerable;, but contracted 
great debts, whieih w^re twice paid by tlie $tate ; but 
it was mostiy on frivolous writers,, bad painters, and 
loose women, that those sums' were expended.^ Th^ 
progress of education and liberal inquiry is' to be 
attributed tb Konarski and hisi coadjutors, and the 
commission of education also, which was appointed 
^y tho diet, comes in for. a share of the credit. 
Ppniatowskj, indeed, patronised ;great men ihvlitera-i 
ture and the arts; but the effect of such- patronage 
is at best of doubtful, benefit; and the merit of 
the patron is of a negative character, being so mixed 
up with vanitjr and love of notoriety. It ha6 been 
9aid by Rulhiere, who has been pronounced f* one of 
the most interesting and sagacious of modem his- 
torians/** that *< no magnanimity, rio strength 
appeared in his phaxsictet; /hat he Qvly thought of 

* EdinJburgb Review, ^aimaiy, 1814% 
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t)ecoraing ^ patron of allthe arts of luxury, and* par- 
ticularly to euliivafe little objects of .this nature, to 
which he attached the highest c^onseque«ce." His 
panegyrist could only assume tha-t he was not oAe 
of the chief causes of his couiltryVi annihilation, but 
cannot deny* that lio monarch coul^ have be'en more 
i^uited to produce such an unfortunate effect; and 
though hii censormight admit the' trtith of his asser- 
tion, " I have always wished for the happiness of my 
country, and I have only caused it misfortune 1"* he 
would remind the royal criminal- that even "hell i» 
paved with good intentions.'* ' 
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Polish Patriots at Paris and Venice— The French Directcu? promtM 
•Assistance— Po1i9h Confederacy at Paris — Ogfnski^ntto Cbmianti 

• nople— Buonapaite's Letter to'OginsRl— PoHsh>Confederacy ir Wala- 
chia broken ap — The Emperor Paul, on his Accession, liber^te^ the 
Polish captives— Kdaciuslco — Pqlisii Lcjjions ;- in Lombardy ; at Rbiqe 
^-Stiwarow, In Italy, defeats the Second Legion — Battle of Novi-^ 
Legion of the Danube— Legionsperish in St. Domingo— War declared 
between France afid Prussia — TheFreiich<enter Warsaw — Treaty of 

. Tilsit— "Gr^nd-dutchy qf.' Warsaw— Frederic AuguslQf— New Con- 
stltution^Diet of 1^09— War witlx, AustriA-r-The Aiistrians . enter 
Wajsaw— Prince Poniatowski invades Gallitia— Retreat of the Aus 
triaus— Part of Gallicia, 4cc. added to the Grand-datchy. 

Never was there a period ki modem history whea 
the door of hospitality was so stetnly closed by most 
Europejin nations a^fnst the unfortuhafe sons of 
liberty, as when the Polish patriots of the revolutioh 
Of 1794 were exiled from their homes. The abuses 
of the French revolutionists had brought their caus«i 
into discredit even, among those who had at fir«* 
been their most zealous defenders; and as the 
generality of metnkizid take impressions for opinions, 
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9Bcl aecidental assojciations o( ideaei for reaAonii^ 
they began to annex an opprob^uf jseaning to the 
Tery naiBj^ of liberty. Many EngUshmen, who had 
lately been so wann in theii* adnairation of die Poli^ 
patri'otSi. began to think, and even argue» that it was 
M^er for them to- enjoy peaoe under any yoke than 
to prolong the str^iggle for itidependeHce. England, 
too, soon followed in the. path w^di had been marked 
,out by Fre^et:^ WiHiam* the fiofiperor of Austda, 
9fid the Duke of Brunawick,* to chastise the atubbom 
^ec^nsants cdf legitimate^ monarchy. Fmnco was 
almost the oply govehunent where lii^rtjr was 
heartily cherished ; folr in spite of all the jacobinism, 
bloodstied, and anarchy, the spirit of independence 
retained its existem^e^ tliefi«* It must be remem- 
bered, however, to use Buonaparte^s words, that that 
nation •* Had eighteen agps of prejudice tO conquer;** 
and such a victory was not to be gained without 
great sacrifices a,nd miTclvreviilsion of feeling. To 
fVatice, then, the expatriated Poles, looked ior aid; 
the country which had '* pinomised assistance to all 
nations which I'evolted to obtain .liberty and equal- 
ity,**! could not turn a deaf ear to those wiio had 
euch strong claims on their" pKnection. 

All the Polish nobles- who had escaped Uie dun* 
geons of the three partitibnihg* powers, haste^ied 
either to Venice or Pans* Francis Bar68,.the Polish 
agent employed in th^ capital by the late govern- 
ment, wa» stdl nssident there ; and by bis means a 
oon federacy was formed, whicli mainlained a regular 
correspondence with a similar society* at. Venice. 
The French adibassador at the latter place- amured 
^ Poles of the protection, oC hie. government, and 
even. offered them a room. u&d»r: his roof ibr their 
ssaemblieik 

•^8es.t)^I)«elan4l«aMi«pMdbyvth».Diito>QC9nDmv^ Uw 
paopto of.FnuiM.— 86ftti^ Decade HietoiiqQe, VikotB inttUkuttrm 
Tol. U. p. 398. 

t DeeedeHiet.,«^.J|.,pi.l|V^ 
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The treaty of peace which was signed on the 5th 
.of ApriK 1795, at BMe> between France and the King 
of Prussia, did not augur any great jsincerity on the, 
side of the French ministers in th^ir assujances to' 
the Poles. ^They persuaded Barss, however, that it 
was only temporary, and that no merition of Poland 
being made in the treaty, they did not give their 
sanction to Frederic William's usurpatioa.. 

The confederacy jat Paris, with* the advice and 
protection of the. French ministers, commissioned 
Count Oginski to proceed to Constantinople to |iiego- 
^tiate witli the divan in favour of the Poles, in con- 
junction vith the French .ambassador.* The con- 
federates appointed a commission of five persons to 
transact their affairs,, and obtained a promise from 
the minifeter at Paris to furnish the poles with arms, 
and use his influence to jaise a loan at. Constanti- 
nople of fifty millions of piastres.. In the beginning 
of 1796 they sent emissaries into Lithuania and 
Gallicia 4o form new confederacies to co-operate 
with that at Paris. The inhabitants of Gallicia had 
already drawn up an act of confederacy, on the 6th 
of January, 1796, which they forwarded to France. 
Above 2000 Polish soldiers of all ranks asisembled 
in Walachia and Moldavia, and tjieir meetings wete 
connived at by the Turkish government; this, privi- 
lege, however, was the chief advantage obtained by 
Oginski's mission and the interest .of Aubert-du- 
Bayet, the French ambassador. . 

Qginski relat6s the following curious anecdote 
respecting Aubert-du-Bayet. v" On the evening of 
the same day, 21st of October, 4796, we went to 
take a# waljk al Qampo del Moriu Ajubert-du-Bayel, 
separating himself from his suite, and taking me by 
the arm, examined attentively the sepulchral stones 
'whi<5h covered the cemeteries of the Turks and the 

* The instroctlons to Oginski were formally signed by twenty of the 
principal confederiites at Paris. Their meetings were held at the Hdtel 
PiesbaclL 
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Armenians; and told me that he was looking for a 
place for his grave, for he was sure he should end 
his life at Constantinople. After having walked a 
long time, he said to me that he could not find in the 
whole of that place a fit spot in which to deposits 
his body ; and that he should prefer tOL^be buried in 
the court of the Hdtel de France, near the tree of 
liberty which was planted there. I joked him on 
this presentiment ; but he did not cease to repeat 
that he should die at Constantinople, and that he 
should not live more than a year." 

"This presentiment was verified, as I have since 
learned from several French officers whom I had 
known at Constantinople. I believe that Auber^- 
du-Bayet died very nearly pn the anniversaiy of the 
day which I liavejdst mentioned."* 

The reader will recognise a striking resemblance 
between .this tale and a prose fragment Written ^y 
Oyron, which Polidori is said to have made use of. 

Buonaparte was at this time at the head of tlie 
army in Italy, engaged against the Austrians. Sul- 
kowski, a Pole, was one of his aids-de-camp, 4uid 
he partt6ularly recotnmended .the confederates 4o 
interestthegeneral in their favour. ' If that could be 
effected, h^ said, our hopes for the re-establishment 
of Poland would no loftger be doubtful ; for the 
general enjo3r8 already the fall confidenee of the 
French nation, and> cannot fail to be Bdme day at the 
head of the government* On receiving a letter from 
Oginski on the subject, Buonaparte reflected some 
time, and sai4 to his aid-de-camp, "Wh4t must I 
answer 1 What can I promise t— Write to your 
fellow-patriot that I love the Poles, ahd esteem them 
tnuch-^that the partition of Poland is an act of 
iniquity which cannot be defended — that after having 
finished the war in Italy, I will go m3r8elf at the 
head of the French to oblige 4he Russians to restoro 

• Sm OfliMld, TOL iL p. M. 
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Polsuid ; but tell him ^so thjat the Poles ixiuat not 
depend on foreign help,.tbat they must arm them- 
selves, annoy the Russians, and keep up a commu- 
nication in the interior of the country.^ All the fine 
promises which Will be made them wiU amount to 
nothing. I know the diplomatic language and the 
indolenee of the Turks. A nation which has been 
crushed by its neighbours cannot be restored but by 
sword in hand." ^ . - 

The Poles, assembled in Walachia and Moldavia, 
began to be impatient to make an incursion into 
Gallicia, under the command of Dambrowski.* . To 
this they were instigated also by the French ambas- 
sador^ at Constantinople, who sent General Cara- 
Saint-Cyr to join them. His object was to make a 
diversion of 4;he Austrians from Italy in favj^ur of the 
li'rench army under Buonaparte. He defended tliis 
rash scheme, by quoting from Yoltaii^ the lines—* 

" Uo henrenx temendra 
CODftadta agiMant-oetiii ^ A6i&iiM/* 

Oginski left Constantinople without deriyinf an^ 
further benefit from his mission, and proceeoed ;o 
3ukarest, the head-quarters' of the Poles- in Wala- 
chia, to dissuade them from their -mad project. He 
found that Dambrowski Md caused himself to be 
appointed commander-in-chief of the armies of Po- 
land and Lithuania, that he designed to penetrate 
into Gailieia, raise contributions s^ recruits, to in- 
cite the peasants and artisans to rise by proclaiming 
the system of equality, and to fill his ranks with all 
the prisoners in the Austrian jail^. Oginskf forbade 
this iniquitoUl( sclieme by the French ambassador's 
authority, and reeommendiid the Poles to do nothing 
without the wilt of .Cara-Saint-Cyf. This advice, 
however, was not observed ; shortly after, about a 
huijdred of them, headed by Denisko; a Pole, wi^ 

** Tbe reader miul distingqlsh between tb}8 man and Dombrowaki, 
^tt» tif nalized liiawelf in 1794^ and wUUw niAntioned agaia. 
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had accompanied Ogiiiski and was left by him, made 
an irruption J nto Gallicia, but meeting with some 
Austrian troops, fifty of the Poles were killed, twelve 
wfere taken and hung, while the rest escaped. This 
absurd expedition is supposed to have been, under- 
taken at the instigation of tlie French ambassador, 
to ascertain what troops there were ih Galiicia. It 
proved fatal to the confederacies in that province, 
many of the inhabitants being compromised, all of 
whom were detected, laden with chains, ahd thrown 
into prison. The design being thus discovered, the 
Poles broke up their assembly in Walachia, and dis- 
persed in Poland, France, and Italy. 

The death of Catharine, which happened on thie 
17th of ^November, 1796, delivered the Poles from 
one of their most detestable tyrants. Her successor, 
the empfeaot Panl, commenced a new era in Russian 
history^ — that of clemency. His behaviour to Kos- 
ciusko was almosj heroic : he went to see him in his 
prison, embraced him warmly, and told him that he 
Was free. The emperor also proposed to present 
him with a high military post in his service: 'this, 
however, was declined. Paul gave him 1500 serfs 
and 12,000 roubles, solely aa a testimony of regard; 
but Kosciusko was determined to go to America, 
and returned the presents. He then proceeded by 
way of England* to the ne^r world; when, having 

* It wa9 in 1798 that he toucbed at England on his'passage to ^merica. 
He staid some time at Bristol ki the house qf Qf . Vanderhort, the fl)reign 
eensul, where Dr. Wam«r had an interview vyi(h him, which ~he de- 
■criiies in his ** Literary RecoUoctioB^f'^ and gives a pleasing picture of 
this great man. . ' . < . 

** I hever coriteftiplated a more interesting human figure than Kos- 
clusko str«teh^ upon his c<snch. Bis wotfnds were still unhealed,, and 
he was unaUe to sit nprighJL' . He appeared to l)e a small man, spare 
and delicate. K black silk bahdige crossed his faif and high, but liome- 
what wrinkled, forehead. Beneath it his dark eagle eye sent forth a 
stream of light, that indicated t]ie steady. Aame of patriotism wtaicb still 
luirned within his soul ; unquenched by disaster and woai^s, weak* 
ness, poVe'rty, and exile. Contrasted with' its brigtitness was the pale- 
OiOss of his countenance, and the wan cast of every feature. He spoke 
very tolerable English, though in a low and*feeble ton<t; but his uonveiv 
sation, «^pi«ce with fltie sense, lively remark, i6id sagaciotts answen^ 
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•pent 8ome time with bk old connadea, he came to 
Parts and settled in the neighbourhood of Fontaine- 
bleati. AU the rest of the Poles whom Catlianne 
had left to pine in prison were also set at liberty ; 
and those who had been sent to Siberia, amoanting 
nearly to 12,000, were allowed to return to their 
homes. Kindness and cleinency are inore formida- 
ble weapons in the hands of an enemy than the 
sword : this beneficence, perhaps, was more fatal to 
Polish independence than scores of Praga butcheries, 
and Paul was a more dangerous enemy to the lib- 
erty of Poland than the bloody Suwarow. Grati- 
tude kept most of the Poles w4io were liberated on 
an honourable parole; and^even the rest of the pa- 
triots whose possessions .lay in the Russian domain 
began to abate in their ardour^ now that those two 
stimuli were removed, self-intereat and revenge for 
the actual persecution of their fellow-patriots. Kos- 
ciusko never drew his sword again. • , 

Prussia also had discontinued the Polish persecu^ 
tion since the treaty of -Bile, and liberated her 
piisoniers. Frederic Wifliam even prtiposed to fol- 
low the advice which Dombrowski had given him in 
1796, when this patriot general was.received at ceurt 
with other PoGsh .officers, and the king asked him 
J tlie . Poles were satisfied, and what was- their 
opinion of htm. To this Dombrowski answered, 
that the Poles would have nothing to desire Airther, 
and that the king might depend on! their fidelity if 
he would place one of his«ons on the throne of Po- 
]and» and establish the eonstitutional government. 

evinced a noble underarmidkig and a cnttiT«ted. mind. On rtoing to 
depart T offered him my liand : tie took it. My eyes filled with tears ; 
and he ^avelt a warm ^nraspr. I muttered someAins about' * brighter 
prospiscts ^nd haiypier days !* Be faintly smiled, and said ]^hey wen 
nvaiist words to me), ' Ah ! sir, lie who devotes himself for his cQuntr]^ 
must nor look for his re^fird on this side the grave.* "—Dr. Warner's 
Idterary ReeoUeeti&nsi vok li. p. ISS. ' - * ' 

One. of the numliers of the Gentleman's Magazine for 1817 (in which 
year Kosciusko died) contains an article on the. life oC this great man, 
cUafly extracted flrom the MtAiitenr. - 

Aa'3 
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The king made no remark at the time, but it is said 
that preparations "v^ere afterward actually made tor 
put this plan into execution.* 

The Austrian government, >oii the contrary, per- 
severed in its U6ua} grinding, policy, and did^ nOt 
strike off a single link from the Polish chainb. 
Their prisons were still fflied with patriots, and every 
day fresh victims wer^ hung up like scarecrows U> 
terrify the insurgents. The Poles, notwithstanding, 
eagerly flocked to join the ranks Jot the French 
armies who were fighting these inveterate despots 
in Italy. 

Dombrowski, aft^r leaving Berlin, arrived at Paris 
in September^ 179G, arid in the following month laid 
before the directory a plan to raise a Polish legion 
of refugees to serve. under the French general against 
their coipmon enemies. The French constitution, 
however, did not allow any foreign troops to be taken 
into pay, but tbe directory recommended him to lay 
the project before the Cisaflpine republic which had 
been lately formed in Lombardy by Buonaparte. 
With the approbation of th^ s^eneralv afi agreement 
was accordingly signed at Milan, on the 7th of Jan-- 
uary, 1797, with.the provisional gbye.mment, to take 
the Polesi into pay. These troops were to keep 
their national costume, but to adopt the French 
cockade; their, motto was to be, GhuomiiH libtn 
sono Jratelli. (Freemen are* brothers.) In a few 
w^ks ISOOmen were under artns: they were -at first 
formed into two battalions, but two more were soon 
added. This was the origin of the famous Polish 
legions. They began their career in March, but 
their first service' was not the most honourable — to 
quell the insun«ctions in Lombardy. The Polish 
legion cam$ in for a share of the censure wl^ich 
manjr writers have pai^sed on this portion of the 
seryice of the army of Italy, bat it seems that much 

♦^OfliuiW,ToLU.p:»70 
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more might be urged in defence of. this duty than 
could be advanced for many miliary affairs which 
.have originated nearer home^ and on which many 
persons still iook with much satisfaction. The 
Poles, at any rate, had no reason to be ashamed 
of the war with Austria^ there \vas much affinity 
between the cause in which their allies were ^ now 
figbting and that whicli had been their own in 1793 
— ^resistance to foreign interference with domestic 
policy, Tl^is was a war, too«. which the enemy had 
begun with threatening " exemplary, and ever-memo- 
rable vengeance, by giving up^.the city of Paris to 
a militaiy. execution," &c* The invasion of Lom- 
bardy* one of Austria's strongholds, needs no de- 
fence : to artp the Lombardls against their tyrants, 
and fpr their own freedom, Was not only prudent but 
generous policy; and to^attack those in3urgents who 
inade comn^^n caufiie wjth' the Austrians, equally 
with' the enemy, to, execute the leaders of revolt 
against the prx)visionai!l government, were certainly 
justifiable steps, and surely they could not be pro- 
nounced " ferociou«f,"t according jto the modern 
common<-law in military mattery 

The Poles showed,, if not thw approval of; the 
'I'rench, cause, at least so i)auch animosity against 
their tyrants, the Austrians, that by April Dem- 
browski had 5000 men under his command. About 
thi3 period Charles de la Croix, the French minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, proposed ji6 Oginski and the 
Polish confederates, to makeja ?livprsion of the Aus 
trians in Gallicia,; and it was arranged that the Polish 
legions shoiddpasslntoDalmatia to join the patriots 
who were then in Walachia, and invade Hungary 
wherfr they were to be supported by the French emis* 
caries, j The Poles even allowed the directory to for- 

. * Hie Duke of Branswick's inteinpemte«nd ridicvloua manii^^te.-* 
' See S^guVs Decide, FUcesJustifieativvfly'raL U. 9; Sft& • 
, tfifeet^mUy Library, No. IV.. 
. iOfiaaki, 7aLU.p.37& « • 
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ward this rash p\^n to Buonaparte, with lAslrnetkni, to 
put it intoexecution ; but-fjl their "hopes vanished," 
says Oginski (who, en passarU, was not one of the 
* most sangQine Polish patriots), when news arrived 
that the preliminary treaty of Leoben was signed 
on the 18th of April, 1797. The Pplfes had borne 
the treaty of B41e with murmurs, but this peace Trith 
Austria was " the ,unkindest cut of all;'' and ^niany 
of iJbem now doubted of assistance from France* 
and began to consider all hopes of aid from tiiat 
quarter chimerical. - 

The Polish legions were, iioweyer, still engaged 
m Italy, forming part of the corps which laid low 
the treacherous and t3rraBnical oligarchy of Venice.* 

The patriots formed the plan of establishing the 
constitutional diet of 1793 at Mil^; and it was 
proposed that it«hou]d consist of the same memhers, 
or ^8 many of thenras could be induced to join it. 
Malachowski, who had beeBmarsbal, readily con- 
sented to lend his sanction, and they had even fixed 
on a palace at' Milan for the purpose. The twa 
agents, Narbutt and Kochanowski, who had been 
sent to treat with the patriots, unfortunately fell into 
the hands of the Austrians, and the papers found on 
them implicated many persons within cognizance of 
the court of Vienna, and another series of persecu^ 
tion was the only fruit of ihisr i)l-coiltrived seheme»- 
Malachowski suffered a year's imprisonment, and 
then had to pay a high ransom for his freedom. 

The definite treaty of Gampo>Fortnib Signed t>n 
the Sd of October, 1797, ^as sadJtidings to the Poiies. 
Dombrowski requested Buonaparte to allowa Foli^ 
commissioner to be present at the' congress, but was 
answered, that ^ the prayers of every friend, of liberty 

* The Vorafga Qmrteily for fbe seeond oaaiter of 1891, in tbe wrkm 
or Ibe "fliitqrr. of tlw Ttalian L^gioM ii^ fialy, ' is very serer^ on tho 
Poles, and partlefelorty on <Dombro«wkl. ^Fho author of ibe articlo 
uwam to be strongly imbned with Tinileuoe.—** l^Hrc di Jeam Wof - 
tyaski, PoUnudt, au Geturml Dombrowaki, 17M.* 
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'^i^re for the brare Poles, but that only time and 
destiny conld re'establifth them.*' Buonaparte, how- 
ever, always expressed the highest admil^tion for 
the bravery of the Polish legions. One evening, after 
his return from Italy to Paris, he was present at a fi§te, 
where Count Oginski was requested to play a march 
which he had composed for these patriots. " Come," 
said Napoleons to these who summoned him, 'Met 
us go and hear, they are talking of the Polish legions : 
we nwist always help the brave Polish legions, for 
these Poles flght like devils." 

The Polish legions were now the representatives 
of their nation, whose very name would almost 
hav« been forgotten, had they not so frequently and 
gloriously reminded Europe of the eiristence of .that 
proud nation of cavaliers. They now numbered 
nearly 8000 men; divided into two corps, the first 
commanded by Kniazi^wicz, the second by Wiel- 
horski. The first tegion Was employed against the 
pope ill 17d8, and on the 3d of May Dombrowski 
marched "into Rome. He obtained the irophi^s 
which Sobieski had sent to Italy, after the siege Of 
Vienna ; namely, the Turkfsh standard and sabre 
which had been deposited at Loretto. The flag 
afterward always accompanied the legions, and the 
sword was sent to him who was most worthy to 
succeed Sobieski, — -"Kosciusko, 

The Poles' were doomed to* be sever© sirfTerers in 
the next campnign/in 1799, against the Russians and 
Austrians. The allied armies of Russia and Austria 
entered Italy under the command of the savage Su- 
warOw. The second legion- waar stationed at Mart* 
tua, aftd had t<j,sustain the onset of their old tyrant 
and butcher. Out of nearly 4000 men barely one-half 
escaped from Mantua. After the bloody days of the 
26ih of March and the 5th of April, the gallantry, but 
ill fortune ofthis proud remnant of the second legion, 
reduced it to 800. Mantua was obliged to capitu- 
late on the 38th ^f Jidy,'and a secret article of the 
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treaty promised that «11 -deserters sLtud be ^ren 
up, but that N their lives wer^ to be spared. The 
Austrians immediately seized the Poles, and obliged 
them to enter their rankst and Wielfiorski was sent 
a prisoner to Austria. Out o£ the wholki oi the 
second legion only 150 escaped to France. 

The first legion's service was equally severe. 
After marching from the sooth of JtaJy to join the 
army in the north, Dombrowski obtained the com- 
mand of the leiV wing* On the 17.th and following 
days the bloody affairs' of Trebbia took place. The 
Poles were now brought hand to band with their- op- 
pressors, the Russians, and Suwarow, the butcher 
of Praga. Their fury cos^ tiiem, in the course of 
t]iese days, more than a thousand ment. The b^tle 
of Novi, which was fought on the 15th'of August, 
1799, wact even more bloody smd fatal to the Poles; 
and the legion was almost entirely annihilated. 

After the conclusion of the campaugn in Septem- 
ber, the few survivors, in spite of their late reverses, 
resolved to raise fresh legions. On the l^th of No- 
vem|b>er, 1799, the famous revolution took {^ace 
which raised Buonaparte to the consulship of France, 
and the laws which forbade foreigners to serve in 
the French army being abolished by the new consti- 
tution, Dombrowski repaired to I'aris, and obtained 
leave to raise seven new battalions of infantry and 
one of artillery, ta be entitled the First Legion. 
Kniazi^wicz also was eomitiissipned to raise a corps, 
partly cavalry, to.be einployed under Moreau in the 
army of the Rhine. • By. October, Dombrowski led 
more than. 5000 men .to Italy, and Knia2i6wicz at 
the head of 3500 marched to join Moreau. The vie* 
lory of Hohenlinden, on. the 3d of December, ie at- 
tributed in a great mea^qre to the gallantry of ** the 
Polish legion of the Danube*" 

, The peace of LuneviUe, signed on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, I801y ended the services of t)ie Polish legions 
for the present.. The legion of the Dancibe wi^ 
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ordered to Italy to join that of Dombrowski, and 
when thev assembled at Milan in March, 1801, they 
numbered 15,000. But the peace brought no ad- 
vantage to the Polish patriots, and many of them, 
disgusted With what they thought French ingratitude, 
left the servide. The remaining portion were sent 
M^ith the army under Lecterc to reduce the famous 
negro,' Toussaint, and the black insurgents of the 
island; of 6t. Domingo. Jablonowski, 'who had a 
brigade in the \ast campaign^ coiAmanded the Poles, 
devoted to this fktal and disgraceful service. Nearly 
the whole of the legion perished by the sword or 
the yellow fever; and the few survivors fell into the 
hands of the English, and were obliged to serve in 
Jamaica* 

Brighter hopi^ dawned on the Poles in 1806, when 
Buonaparte laid )ow one of their tyrants, Prussia. 
The league between Russia and rrussia against 
France was hailed by the patriots ; for now their in- 
terests no longer clashed with their ^allies, but the 
same battle-field would serve for the Poles to fight 
for their emancipation, and for Buonaparte to crush 
his enemies. Napoleon Teh what powerftil allies 
the Poles, iightlng for liberty^ would be against 
Russia and Prussia, and used *many arts to engage 
them in the cause. ^There was one ofkan then living 
near Font^tnebleau, whose very name would nave 
rdiised tlie whole population of Polajjd-^Kosciusko. 
Buonaparte m^de hin^ the most pressmg invitations 
to share in tho approaching campaign, and urged 
him to issue addresses to, the Polish nation, calling 
vspoA them to embrace the present . bpportonity of 
regaining their liberty* But Kosciusko was not one 
of thqs^ who were daz2led by the splendour of Na- 

Soleon's eareer, and he divined that the military 
espot would be Qoually treacherous as hereditary 
tyrants Wellmight he answer the emperor's emis- 
■aries. What! despotism for despotism ; the Poles 
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baye enough of it at home, wHhoud going so far to 
purchase it at the phee of their blpod.^* 

The more ardent and sangutne ^lipidts among the 
PiAish patriots were not so dLe{4ical,.but engaged 
in the campaign with. the higtiest hopes* The de- 
€mre day of Jena* the 14th of October, 1806, brought 
one of Poland's tyrants do%m to the ^ust, and the 
French troops were cantoned in Berlin, ,The hearts 
of the Polish patriots must, indeed, hare beat high 
as they marched through the capital* of Prussia, but 
their hopes must nave almost amounted to certainty 
when the French >army entered the Polish territory. 
In the beginning of November, Dombrowjski and 
Wybi^i published, by ordefpf Napoleon, an address 
to the Polish nation, announcing the speedy arrival 
of Kosciusko, and calling on ^1 to throw off the 
foreign yoke. A proclamation was. also sent out in 
Kosciusko's name : of such^weight was that name, 
that even truth was thus sacrificed to obtain its sanc- 
tion to the cauself 

The deception^ however, did not succeed, and the 
refusal of Kosciusko to join the undertaking ope- 
rated powerfully on many minds. The whole of 
Lithuania would have obeyed the call of that great 
inan; bul this one deficiency threw. discredit on the 
whole of Napoleon's protestations. Many of the 
Lithuanians eyed the eniperor's past acts with se- 
verity and his promises with suspicion, and felt coii- 
vinced that, provided Alexander would comproniisf , 
Napoleon would sacrifice the Poles to mojre impor- 

* KoscinsKP aeems to liaTe shaced in a grctt degree tbp fteling pf t^ose 
wbo, being set free and mildly treated by Panly imagined tbit it- would 
be an act of ingratitnde to appear in artia qgainal tiim, alttraugta for their 
eonntry. Tiie patriots aenl him a letter en h» liberation, " but," savs 
Ocinskl, ''be woold not commit himself by directly answering a letlVk- 
addraaaed to him with forty aignatures. He contented hnrneif nlita 
ei^preaabig. in the answer he made me, how aenaible and gratelXil he 
waa for the eentiments they folt for him, and he repeated the sine* n 
prayers which be never ceased to make for the welfare of his fellow 
■ patriots."— Oi^irwln, i»l. ii.' p. 287. 

1 A long absurd appeal was also pnblished in his name sbortiv be(^^c 
Ms liberation, in which he is made to telli of his cruel jailer^ irons, Ac 
4 paniililet too waa writt«ii to expose this paloable forgery. 
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nmt interests. Itas ccmfessed, howerer, t!mt above 
IdyOOO men left Yolhynia and Lithuania to join the 
Polish legions, and at the first news of Uie approach 
of the F^nch army the Polea drove out the Prus- 
sian garrisons^ from Kalisz and several forts, and by 
the 16th of November, Doinbrowskr had formed four 
new regiments at Posen. 

A Russian army under Behningsen bad occupied 
Polish Prussia eaiiy in November, and entered War- 
saw to repress the general rising of th^Poles; but 
finding themselves obliged to retire on the approach 
of the French anpy» they had intrusted the com- 
mand of the city to Prince Joseph Poniatows|(i. 
The French advanced-guard under Murat, entered 
Warsaw on the S8th of November. He appointed 
General Gouvion St.-Cyr governor of this -capital, 
and instituted a provisional govemmi^nt. 

Napoleon established his head quarters at Posen 
on> the 27th of November. His entry was a triumph, 
and the people went out to meet him ds the 82^ 
viour of their country. On the 11th of December 
hie signed a treaty of peace' with Saxony, which he 
raised into a kingdom. . On the 18th he entered 
Warsaw, and the affairs of Pultusk and Golymin^ 
though not very glorious to the French arms, cleared 
Prussian Poland of Russian troops. 

The bulletin issued at Posen on the 1st of De* 
cember, 1706, was^not at all adapted to increase the 
ardourof the Poles. Like most of Napoleon's doeii* 
ments of this kind, it is couched in mystery. 

*« Shall the throne of Poland be re-established 1" 
it runs ; ^^and shall this great nation resume its ex- 
istence ana independence ? Shall it spring from the 
abyss of the tomb to life again 1 God only, who 
holds in His hands the^ issues of all events, is the 
arbiter of this great political pvoblemr but en* 
tainly there never was a more memorable or inter- 
esting event^ 

* Tbto wu lowited in Om Monftenr Ibrthe lath of Doeemto' 

Bb 
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^ This bullettn produced much luke warmness amonc 
many of the Poles, and they began to suspect wiS 

i 'justice, that their independence was indeed a '* prob- 
em," if it was to depend on Nap^eon Buonaparte. 
On the 14th of January, 1807, a supreme legislative 
commission was esftabiished at Warsawj of which 
Malachowski, Potocki, and Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski were the c'hief members. Tljie late posses- 
sions of Prussia ia Poland were divided into six 
departments — Warsaw, Posen, Plo^k, Kalisz, Brom- 
berg, and Bialystok. 

The pospolite had been summoned to assemble by 
the 1st of January, and they took the (!eld with the 
French troops with their accustomed gallantry. 
The anniversary of the glorious constitution of t&i 
3d of May at lenc^h dawned on Warsaw, and nevejr 
did a people haU more fervently the recovery of 
liberty. , . , 

The bloody battle of Friedland, fought on the 14tb 
of June, 1807, reduced the allies to submission, and 
the treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 7th of July- 
Now that Napoleon had obtained one great point, 
the acknowledgment of his title by Russia, till then 
the only recusant on the contineat,'he began to 
forget his faithfql soldiers the Poles. He was per- 
haps as apprehensive of a continuation of the war 
with Russia as Alexander himself, after the severe 
specimens he had seen of Russian fighting ^t Eylau 
and Friedland. He also professed a great esteem 
for the Bussian emperor, and far from raising ob- 
stacles or expressing a wish for concessions, he 
gave up the district of Bialydtok no the empire. It 
is also stated, on good authority, that Napoleon 
offered to unite Prussian Poland to the Russian em- 
pire* on condition that Alexander would agree to his 
coiUinental system.* As the views of Russia did 

* ** He <ifd cH Bcrnplb to propose the reunion of Warsaw and Pms- 
■lan Poland to the empire of Rassia ; and though all I^apoleon'R parti 
Mns tuKW denied and thcown doubt oa this proposal, it is neverttieleaa 
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not entirely coincide with his wishes, the treaty of 
Tilsit declared that the portion of Poland lately 
pbssessed by Prussia should be formed into an inde- 
pendent government, under the- title of the Dutchy 
of Warsaw. It consisted of -about 1800 square 
leagues in extent, divided into, six departments^ 
Posen,' Kalisz, Plo9k,< Warsawf -Lomza, and Byd- 
goszcz; and the population amounted to about 
4,000,000. Frederic Augustus, king of Saxony, 
the same whom the constitution of the 3d of May 
had called to the throne, was chosen by Napoleon to 
he grand-duke. 

A commission was appointed by Napoleon to draw 
up a constitution for the new dutchy ; and the code 
wis presented to the emperor, and approved, on the 
esd of July, 1807. Slavery wa» abolished. Two 
legislative chambers were instituted to form a diet. 
The executive power was vested in the king's 
hands. 

On the 20th of November Friedferic Augustus 
arrived at Warsaw, and regulated the economy of 
his little dutchy. The principal offices were all 
filled with distinguished Poles, and Pnnce Joseph 
Poniatowski was at the head of the war department. 
Julian Niemcewicz, the poet, and friend of Kos- 
ciusko, was a|)pointed secretary of state. The 
army was raised to twelve regiments of infantry, 
six of cavalry, a brigade of artillery, and the legion 
of the Vistula. It was portioned into three divisions 
under the command of Poniatowski, Zaionczek', and 
Dombrowski. 

The first diet was held on the lOlh of March, 1800, 
and Ostrowaki, formerly treasurer of the crown, 
was chosen marshal. The session was limited to 
Afieea day«. Forty-eight millions of florins were 
voted for the government. The Code Napoleon was 
also introduced by a great majority. 

Crae that it was ma^e, and I hare aince seen the most antbentie fmoHH 
U VL^'^Ogmtki^ ToL iL p. 344. 
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Scarcely had the diet finidied its lal^oara, wbes 
Austria declared war against France od the 6th of 
April. The Archduke Ferdioandy with abore SOyOOO 
men, entered the dutchy by Konskie withent any 
preliminaries^ and«n t^ie IStfa^Poniatowski leceived 
a letter from him stating the views of Austria. But 
the prince was not disposed to listen to sueh lepfe- 
sentations ; but put himself at the head of a^ut 
10,000 troops and marched against the enemy. He 
was attacked at Raszyn, four leagues from Warsaw, 
on the 19th of April, and made an obstinale stand 
till nightfall, and withdrew in good order. Warsaw, 
whose fortifications were not then very strong, 
could not be expected to make a very long resist* 
ance, ajld Poniatowski knowing the inutility of en- 
dangering the city by the feeUe tesistance of his 
little army, accepted the offer of Ferdinand to hare 
an interview on the 20th of Aprik The ierms agreed 
on were, that the city of Warsaw ^ould l^ in* 
trusted to the hands of the Austrians, vHiSe the 
aitny was at liberty to remove where it pleased* 
The archdt^e exacted obedience in Warsaw by 
planting loaded cannon in the principal streets, asbQ 
requiring hostages. 

Prince Poniatowski adopted tibe bold advice tsi 
Bombrowski, to enter ^Gallicia and rouse their sub« 
jeet brethren there to rebellion : insinrection imnie«> 
diately foHowed his daring entrance, and on the 14th 
•f May he marched inio Lublin. On the IMh San- 
domir was taken by assault, and other towns soon 
surrendered. On the 26th of May the Poles eo^ 
tered Leopol, where the inhabitants embraced their 
Polish brothers with tears of joy. A provisional 
government was instituted at Zamosc, and th^ 
whole of Gallicia rose up in favour of their brave 
deliverers. 

Dombrowski, who with his corps had been left in 
the dutchy of Warsaw, exerted himself to raise 
levies agninst the Austrians. He defeated them al 
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Thorny on the 14th of May ; and followinfr up his 
victory, be drove the enemy towards the frontier. 
Ferdinand, finding hfs^jtiarters insecuie, and hearing 
of the reverses in Austria, levied a contribution in 
Warsaw of 40,000 florins, and fled secretly with his 
aid-de-camp, and his troops followed in the night 
of the 1st of June. On the next day Zaioncizek and 
his corps entered Warsaw. 

The Empieror of Russia had engaged at the inter 
view of Erfurth, in 1808, to act in conjunction with 
France, hut had been very tardy in executing hia 
promise; now, however, that victory declared against 
the Austrians in Austria as well as Poland, he ordered 
48,000 men into GaUicia, who, however, merely fol- 
lowed in the wake of Ponjatowski The enemy 
retreated, and evacuated Gallicia on all points* 

The dutchy of Warsaw appointed a govermtieftt 
for the occupied country ; but orders came from Na-> 
poleon to establish a provisional government in his 
name; which was done, and allegiance sworn to the 
emperor. On the I5th of July Poniatowski entered 
Cracow, and on the 16th was published the armistice 
which Austria had entered into with Napoleon^ after 
the battle of Wagram on the 6th of July ; an envoy 
was sent to Napoleon to acquaint him with the events 
of the campaign, and Poniatowski was complimented 
with a sword, and a cross of the legion of honour. 

The treaty of peace was signed at Vienna on the 
14th of October. The Poles were again deceived by 
Napoleon ; only four departments of the conquest* 
Cracow, Radom, Lublin, and Siedlce, were added to 
the dutchy of Warsaw, while the circles of Tamopol 
and Zbazaz were ceded to Russia. The salt mines 
of Wieliczka were to be in common between Austria 
and tlie dutchy. 

This accession of territory to the dutchy was* how* 
ever, of very beneficial effect to the Polish cause, and 
more perhaps in its tendency than its immediate 
consequence. It was an earnest to the Poles of future 

BbS 
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9dTaiiceiiienl ; aad they flattered themsdres, that, at 
the dutchy ei Wansaw ^as gradually extending, it 
'would at leni^th attain the complete growth of thff 
ancient kingdom of Finland. 
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with Amtna— Alexander^ lYefttinem 9{ Hbe Uthaaniaiw— Rdgalai 
Inrasioo— Napoleon enten Wilaa— Napoleaa's Answer ta tbe Pales 
^Confederacy— Bnrning oT Moscow and* Retreat •t the French — 
Wttna and Waeaaw entered by the Bafwiann Frkree FetiiaOmsli 
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Ths year 1813 was destined to form another im- 
portant era in the annals of the Poles. A small frae« 
tion indeed of the Polish population were restored to 
their rights, but the liberty thus obtained was not the 
substantial and inyaloable blessing fot which they 
had fought and bled so man3ryeaTS ; their grand-dnko 
was a mere vaseol of Napoleon, and the dependence 
of the dutchy on FVance was unaToidable, since il 
Was too limited, and its resources too^contracted, to 
enable it to defend itself. 

It was, at this time, in the most lamentable slate 
of wretchedness. ** Nothing," says M. de Pradt,* 
^ could exceed the misery of all classes. ' The army 
was not paid; the officers were in rags; the best 
houses were in ruins ; the greatest lords were com 

* Napcaeon^ amhaaaador at Wanaw.-^See Hi^toire de TAinbtaaadi 
MiFiMfiia 
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pelled to leave Warsaw, from the want of money to 
provide their tables;" The Poles flattel^d them 
selve^ however, that the grand scale of their military 
establishment,, so .disproportionate to- the present 
mai^nitudeof the dutchy, was a ][^roof that Napoleon 
did not intend to confine his exertions to what had 
already been effected, but meant the dnichy only as 
a nucleus for future increments. 

The Poles fancied alao tlun their hopes were about 
to be realized when Buonaparte threatened Rbssia 
with the invasion of 18 12. He took every precaution 
to impress them with the belief that it was his design 
to restore the kingdom of Poland to its former state ; 
and IVfontalivet, his minister for the home d^artment, 
having let fall some hints in public, that 6uch a plan 
had never fallen into his views, ne commissioned 
Marshal Duroc to remove the bad impression thus 
paused, by making the strongest assarances of Napo* 
leon's interest in the Poles, and persuading them 
that the remark had been made Only to blind the 
Russians. 

Napoleon's determination was by no means formed 
with respect to Poland ; on one occasion he inad- 
vertently exposed the insincerity of his promises, by 
owning that his conduct to that country was ^ merely 
a whim." It is certain that he could have had- no 
objection to see the kingdom of Poland re->establi8hed« 
since it would have formed a strong barrier against 
Russia; but he did not wish to render the rupture 
between himself and Alexander irremediable, as he 
would have done by openly wresting Lithuania frcMn 
him. His desire was, that all the movements of 
Poland might seem to proceed from lierself. With 
regard to the Austrian share of that kingdom, he had 
made up his mind, in case of the rexestablishment of 
Poland, that it should be restored for an indemnifi- 
cation. On the 14th of March, 18ld^ ho concluded 
a treaty with the court of Vienna, and some of the 
iecret article^ were concerning this busines&t Napo- 
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leon guarantied the possession of Gallicia to AustriSf 
even if the kingdom of Poland were rerestablished; 
but ill that case, **' if it suited the views of the Em- 
peror of Austria to cede Gallicia in exchange for 
some Illyrian provinces, the arrangement was to take 
place." 

The conduct of the Emperor Alexander to the 
Lithuanians was calculated to make them weigh 
Napolepn^s promises dnd designs with suspicious 
precision befpre they credited them. They were 
not now, as they once were, happy to catch at the 
most distant gleam of hope, when no piisfertune 
could have mudh aggravated their misery ; but they 
had something to lose by failure, some degree of 
happiness at .stake. The good policy of Alexander 
tended to make them sul^ects rather than slaves. 
Their taxes were not raised ; their privileges were 
preserved; their laws underwent veiy little change^ 
and they had the appointment of most of their officers. 
Alexander expressed the greatest anxiety for their 
welfare ; he established eight governors of Lithuania 
over the eight divisions, prepared a liberal consti- 
tution for them, and even proposed to raisothem into 
a distinct kingdom. He particularly wished the new 
qonstitution to .extend its protection over the serfs. 
*' Particularly, do not forget the peasants," he said 
to Count Oginski, whom he employed to draw up a 
plan of the laws; "they ar^ the most useful class^ 
and your serfs have always been treated like helots.** 
These words sound strangely in a Russian despot 
mouth, particularly when we remember the state of 
the Russian serfs.* Alexander too patronised the 
learned institutions ; and it is a singular fact, that 
the university of Wilna flourished more under the 
dominion of Russia than it had ever before done. 
He ordered public schools to be instituted dependent 
on the university, and appropriated their ancient 

* Alexander pretended to ameliorate it b7 «q oukase; bm very litttt 
Rtl beaeflt was derived from it 
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revenues to the same purpose. Nor were these ex- 
ertions fruitless : Wilna became the sojourn of learned 
men; education was generally diffused; and the 
Lithuanians began to think to whom they were in- 
debted for these good things, and how *' gentle a 
tyrant'' they had found in the Russian despot. 

Seventy thousand Pole» marched in the colossal 
army which Buonaparte led against Russia in 1813. 
On the*26th of June the diet of the dutchy of Warsaw 
aissembled; and Prince Adam Czartoryski was ap- 
pointed marshal. The minister of finance, Thadeus 
Matu8zewi9, had been directed by Napoleon to make 
a report of the state of the country on* this day ; the 
speech was prepared by the French* ambassador, 
Pradt, and was delivered in full diet. At the words, 
"Shall Poland exist 1 What do Isay ! It does ex- 
ist," one burst of enthusiastic applc(use prevailed 
among the vast assembly of deputies and spectators. 
The Poles now felt certain that they should see their 
kingdom spring up afresh ; Warsaw was one scene 
of festivity, and the national cockades of blue and 
amaranth- were every where exhibited. The ex- 
pressions, " the kingdom of Poland," and " the body 
of the Polish nation," had been introduced into the 
speech by the express orders bf Napoleon ; and the 
PoW firmly trusted that they would not be vague 
words. The diet decreed a geneiul confederation ; a 
confederate council of twelve wa^ appointed, of 
which Prince Czartoryski was preMdent ; and its first 
act was to recall from the Russian service all Poles 
in every capacity, and to declare them absolved from 
their oaths of allegiance to the emperor. The diet- 
ines were convoked to accede to the confederacy, 
which they did unanimously. 

In the mean iime the French army had entered 
Uthuania, and on the 26th of June Napoleon reached 
Wilna. A deputation, commissioned by the diet to 
wait on him there, presented him with an address, 
which wa« prepared by himself. His answer was 
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mystefious and unsatisfactory. '* In my situation I 
nave mahy interests to conciliate and many duties to 
perform. If I had reigned at the time of the (irstt 
second, or third partition of Poland, I would have 
armed all my people to support you^,-— I love your 
nation; during, the last ^sixteen years I have seen 
your soldiers at my side in the fields of Italy, as well 
as those of Spain. I applaud all that you have done ; 
I sanction the efforts you wish to make ^ I will do 
every thing in my power to second your resolutions. 
—I have always used the same language since my 
first appearance in Poland ; I must add here, 'that I 
have guarantied Austria the integrity of her states, 
and that I cannot authorize any design or step that 
may tend to disturb her in the peaceable possession 
of the Polish' provinces which remain under her 
power. Let Lithuania, Samogitia, Witepsk, Polock, 
Mohilow. Volhynia, the Ukraine, and P^dolia be 
animated with- the same spirit which I have wit- 
nessed in Great Poland, and Providence will crown 
"^rith success the purity of your cause ; will reward 
his devotion to your country, which has so much in- 
terested me in your behalf, and has given you so 
many claims to my esteem and protection, on which 
you may depend under all circumstances." 

This evasive speech cooled the ardour of the Poles; 
and most of the Lithuanians who had remained in in- 
decision now felt convinced that nothing was to be 
expected from Napoleon, and that the Russian despot 
was a man of better faith than the military tyrant of 
France. Napoleon's proclamation on entering Lithu- 
ania had roused their suspicions, by announcing 
to his troops that they were- now treading on the 
enemy's ground. The soldiers too behaved to the 
inhabitants as enemies, villages were burnt or plun- 
dered, the com cut down green for the horses, mur- 
dera occurred, women were insulted, and NaqK)leon 
expected that the people who were thus treated would 
receive him as a friend. Instead of finding ^all 
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Polahc M horseback," as he expected,.he found that 
<nany people fled at his approach, and that the rest 
eyed him with suspicion. 

The deputies of the kingdom of Poland 'Called on 
the Lithuanians to join the confederacy ; and ac- 
cordingly the dietmes were convoked for that pur- 
pose on the 15th of August, j^apoleon established a 
provisional government at Wilna, distinct from that 
of thie dutchy. It consisted of seven members and a 
secretary-general. They ordered ten regiments to 
be raised, and several rich nobles volunteered their 
fortunes to equip them. Notwithstanding their ex- 
ertions, the levies went on slowly ; the pospolite^ 
which Napoleon had estimated at mbre than 100,000, 
decreed him a guard of h v^our, but only three cava- 
liers followed him.* ' ' 

The Polish troops, commanded by Prince Ponia- 
towski, formed the fifth corps of the "grande arm^." 
They distinguished themselves in the battles of Mir, 
Smolensko, Borodino, Kalouga,&c.' At length came 
the dreadful conflagration of Moscow, and the still 
more dreadful retreat. The Poles shared in all its 
horrors, and displayed much vigour at the bloody 
p:;«jsage of the Beresina. Oh the 3d of December 
Buonaparte deserted his army, and proceeded incog- 
nito to Paris by way of Warsaw. . His singular ren- 
counter \Vith the'Abb6 dte Pradt is Wbll known. The 
feeble exertions of the Polish government were of no 
avail, and the appeal of Frederic Augustus raised 
no soldiers. A proclamation was issued at Warsaw 
on the 26th of December, calHng on tire Poles to 
join the confederacy. " Rise, heroes of Lanckrona 
and Czenstochowa !'* ran the invocation, but in vain. 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski was appointied com- 
mander-in-chief of the Polish forces, as well as^ mm- 
ister at virar. Nearly 20,000 nien still survived the 
Bussian campaign. The remains of the ^grande 

* B^gw*k HIstolrrde Ifopoleon et do la Oranda Annta. 
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arm6e** passed through Wilna on the 9th of Decern* 
ber, and the Russians entered 04 the following day. 
The Emperor Alexander arrived shortly after his 
army, and proclaimed a general amnesty to all the 
Poles who had formerly been under his government. 
Poniatowski reached Warsaw with his corps on the 
35th of December. He united himself with the Aus- 
trian troops comoianded by Prince Schwartzenberg, 
and they vacated Warsaw on the 7th of February, 
1813, and parched towards Cracow, where the Poles 
on th«ir arrival mustered barely 3000 men. Dom* 
bfowskiand his small corps accompanied the French 
army. ^ 

On Poniatowsfci?s retreat from Warsaw all author- 
ity was suspended ; the ministerial council witht 
drew to Petrikau, and afterward to Czenstochowa, 
where the members dispersed. The Russians soon 
took possession of the city, having previously pub- 
lished an amnesty. A temporary government was 
immediately instituted, of whicl^-the president was 
Lanskoi. 

Poniatowski remained at Cracow till May, where 
he formed a new corps called that of Cfacus. By 
May he augmented his little army to nearly 1^,000 
men, 5006 of whom w^re cavalry.. This body left 
the Austrian territories, reached Zittau on the 10th 
of June, 1813, and joined Napoleon, ^hp'was then 
with his army in Saxony. 

Buonaparte had again taken the field on the 18th 
of April, 1813, in Saxony, where he was joined by 
the wreck- of the -'grande arm6e.'' Poniatowski's 
body soon formed the eighth corps. The battles of 
Dresden, &c. were ^nly preparatory to the decisive 
day of Leipzig, the i9th of October. Poniatowski 
was ordered to cover the retreat of the French army ; 
and the officer whom Buonaparte had appointed to 
blow up th^ bridge over the Pleisse, doing so before 
the time, the remaining troops were obliged to 
plunge into the stream. tor safety. The confusion 
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was dreadful, and fatal to the chivalrous Poniatow- 
8ki ; after being twice wounded, he rushed into the 
stream and sunk for the last time.- He had been ap- 
pointed marshal of the empire by Buonaparte only- 
four days before. Thus ended the glorious but un- 
fortunate career of this gallant soldier, who main- 
tained to the last the pfoud character of a patriotic 
Pole, and threw a redeeming lustre on the sullied 
name of Poniatowski. 

The survivors of the Polish army, under the com- 
mand of Sokolnicki, retreated with the French 
army, and particularly distinguished themselves m 
the battle of Hanau on the 30th of October. Four 
Oays after this, Buonaparte, hearing that they in- 
tended to return, harangued the officers on their 
route. " You have ever actedfailhfully to me,*" said 
the sinking emperor ; " yOu would not abandon me 
without informing me, and you have even promised 
to accompany me as far as the Rhine. — To-day I 
wish to give you some good advice. Tell me, when 
do you intend to return ? — You are free to go home, 
if you please. Two or three thousand men the less, 
brave as you are, will make no difference in my 
aflairs." 

The Poles felt that they were bound in honour 
not to desert Napoleon merely because his glory 
was on the wane ; and accordingly accompanied him 
to France. 

After the allies had entered Paris in 1814, Kosci- 
usko, who had been living near Fontainebleau, sent 
a letter to Ihe Emperor Alexander, on the 9th of 
Aprils — 

" Sire ; if from my obscure retreat I dare to address 
my petition to a great monarch, a great general, and, 
above all, a protector of humanity,* it is because y6ur 
generosity and magnanimity are well knowR to me 

* This cannot to termed repntdkan sinceitt 
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I request three- favours of yon.: tbe first is, to gfrant 
^ geaeral amnesty to the Poles without any restrio 
tion, HJid that the serfs scattered in foreign countries 
may be regarded as free if they return to their homes; 
the second, that your majesty wHl proclaim yourself 
king of Poland, 'with a free constitution approaching 
to that of England, and that you cause schools to 
be established there for the instruction of the serfs; 
that their servitude be abolished at the end of ten 
years, and that they may -enjoy the full possession 
of their property. II my prayers are granted, I will 
go in person (though ill) to throw myself at your 
majesty's feet to thank you, and to be the first Ut 
render you homage as my sovereign. If my feeble 
talents could yet be of any utility^ 1 would set out 
instantly to rejoin my fellow-citizensj to serve my 
coui>try and my sovereign with honour and fidelity 
^ My third request^ though personal, sire, is near 
my heart and feelings. I have been living fourteen 
years in the respectable house of M. Zeltner, of the 
Swiss nation, formerly ambassador from-his country 
to France. I owe 'him a thousand obligations, bul 
we are both poor, and he has a numerous family. 1 
beg for him an honourable post, either in the new 
French government, or in Poland. He has talents, 
and I vouch- for his fidelity under every trial.* 

" I am, &c. 

**^KosciysKo.*' 

To this Alexander returned an autograph answer. 

"I feel great satisfaction, general, in answering 
your letter. Your wishes shall be accomplished. 
With the help of the Almighty, I trust to realize the 
fegeneration of the brave and respectable nation to 
which you belong. I have made a solemn engage- 
ment, and its welfare has always oc<:upied my 
thoughts. — How satisfactory it would be to me 

•OfiiulU,toLiT. p.176. 
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l^neral, la see you my helpnii^te 'n the accomplish- 
ment of these salatary laboiiis ! Yoar name, your 
character, yoitr talents, will be my best support. 
** Accept, general, the assurance of all my esteem.* 

" Albxakder." 

After the treaty of Font&inebleau wa^ signed, 
Bombrowski requested Alexinder'a permission for 
the Poles to return to their country ; he was told 
that they would march with the Russian army, and 
on their arrival at Warsaw, would be at liberty to 
leave the service or continue in iu The grand-duke 
Constantine, Alexander's brother, was appointed their 
commander-in-chief. They entered Posen on the 
25th of August, 1814. On their route they passed t^ 
Nancy in Lorraine, where the remains of Stanislas 
Leszczynski, one of their favourite monarehs, were 
deposited ; and performed a funeral ceremony over 
his tomb in the church of Bqnsecours. Sokolnicki 
delivered an oration on this interesting occasion.! 

A few days after Alexander's return to Petersburg 
iu July, 1814, he gave an audience to the deputies 

* Kosciusko again wrote to Alexander at Vienna, on the 10th of June, 
181&. He found that Lithuania was not to particijMite in the advantages 
of a constitution, and be says, *' One onxienr only troubles my sonl and 
my joy. I was bprn a Lithuanian, sire, and I hove only a few years to 
lire ; nevertheless, the veil of Aiturity still covers (he destinies of iny 
native land, and of so many provinces of my oountiy. I cannot forget 
the magnammoits promises vrhieh. your imperial majesty has. deigned, 
to make verbally to me and to several of my compatriots.'' To this no 
answer was returned, and Kosciusko Kit certain that his apprehensions 
were weH founded, and on the 13th of June he annonacea his intention 
of retiring to Switzerland This design he soon put into execution, and 
went to reside at Soleitre, where he ended his gloridus life on the I6th 
of .October, 1817. His corpse is deposited in the cathedral of Cnoew, 
in the same chapel where Sobieski and Joseph Foniatowski had been 
laid before him ; and on the summit of the artificial mountain, Bronis- 
lawa, national gratitude hiis erected a inonumeht to his immortal 
memory. 

t '^Tlicse,*' said the orator, ''are the wrecks of the numerous phv 
lanxes raised and reproduced as by enchantment, and which that Polish 
Bayard f Joseph Paniatowski) han so many times conducted to victory : 
these are the precious remmns of a troop which he formed for glory ; 
tliese are warriors tovered' vfiA honourable sears, fte."— Aee CBuvm 
Choisies de Stanislas, dtc— Hist. par.Mdme. de St. OuCn. 
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of the Lithuanian governments, and concluded hiff 
address to them with these words, "Tell your con- 
stituents that all is forgotten and pardoned, and that 
they must not have any doubt of the interest that I 
feel for them and the desire I have to see them hajtpy 
and content." 

The fate of the Poles was now an object pf solici- 
tude to every liberal -mind in Europe, and the consul- 
tations of the congress of Vienna were watched with* 
the greatest impatience. The same feeling which 
leagued the allies against the usurpation of Buona- 
parte bound them to atone for their own sins in that 
way towards the Poles, by restoring to them their 
independence. "^The avowed principle of the grand 
confederacy which has so recently delivered the 
world was, that all should be united for the protec- 
tion of all, — that the independence of each state 
should be secured by the combination of it& neigh- 
bours, — and that henceforth they alone should be put 
in jeopardy who attempted to violate that mutual 
paction of defence by which all were defended. — Is 
It not' natural in such a moment to look fbr the res- 
toration of Poland ?"* Even the allies had no reason 
to make the Poles' allegiance to Napoleon an objec- 
tion to their re-establishment, since that charge was 
equally Applicable to themselves ; Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia having all, at different times, lieen accessa- 
ries to his schemes.f 

On the 3d of May, 1815, the congress of Vienna 
decided the fate of Poland. The fifth article of th6 
treaty between Russia and Austria declared that the 
dutchy of Warsaw Ahould be formed into a kingdom, 
to be united to the crown of Russia, but should enjoy 
a separate constitution and administration. The 
portion of Eastern Gallicia which had formed part 

* See an article on Poland in tbe Edinburgh Beriew of September 
1814. 

t See an APP^l to tbe AlUw and tbe EngUflib Nation on 1)abaU^ of 
Poland, 1814. 
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of the dutchy was now ceded to Austria, as well as 
the salt mines of Wieliczka. Cracow, with its terri- 
tory, was created into a republic with a distinct con- 
stitution,* under the protection of the three powers. 
A portion of the dutchy Was also giveji to Prussia 
under the title of the grand-dutchy of Posnania. It 
was also added, *' that the Pollsli subjects of the 
respective powers should obtain a representation and 
national institutions, regulated by the mode of politi- 
cal existence which each of the governments to 
which they belong shall think useful and proper to 
be granted." 

On the 2&th of May Alexander issued a proclama- 
tion, and on the 30th of June he was proclaimed 
King of Poland^ at Warsaw. All the authorities 
repaired to the cathedral, and took the oath of alle- 
giance to ihe new king. The administration con- 
tinued in the hands of the provisional government 
until the constitution was framed. Alexander had 
previously appointed a commission at whidi Coiint 
Ostrowski presided for this purpose. • The emperor 
himself arrived at Warsaw in November, 1816, where 
he was received with the greatest acclamations. 
Medals of the emperor were struck with the inscrip- 
tion Unu8 nobis restUuH rem. On the 34th of Decem- 
ber, 1815, the neW constitution was completed; it was 
very similar to the constitution of the 3d of May ; 
and the principal articles were as follows : — . 

The government consists of three stated, liamely, 
the king, and aii upper and lower house of parliament 
The executive power is vested in the king and hi 
officers. The monarch is to be hereditary ; he de- 
clares war, appoints the senators, ministers, counsel- 
lors of state, bishops, &e., co'nvokes, prorogues, or 
dissolves parliament. The king may appoint a lieu- 
tenant, who must either be a 'member of the royal 
family or a Pole. The king, or his lieutenant,' is 

* Thif may be se«r in Og^iukl; val. hr. ^. 108. 

Cc3 
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assisted by a state council, consisting of the minis- 
ters of admitvistration e^ officio, and counsellors, 
whom the king may choose to appoint. The minis 
terial administration is divided into five departments ^ 

1st. The department of public education. 

2d. Judicial department, chosen from the mem 
bers of the supreme tribunal* 

3d. Home and police department. 

4th. War department. 

5th, Finance department. 

£ach of these departments is linder the control ol 
a minister. ' 

The ministers are responsible for any act or de 
cree contrary to the constitution. • 

The king and the two houses of parliament form 
the legislative authority. The senate, or upper house, 
consists 6f princes of the blood-roysd, bishops, pala- 
tines, and castellans. Their office is for life, and 
they are appointed by the king. The senate, how- 
ever, presents -two candidates for. a vacancy, and ihe 
choice rests with the monarch. A senator is re- 
quired to pay taxe9 to the amount of 13,000 Polish 
florins. The number is never to exceed half of that 
of the lower house. 

The lower house consists of seventy^seven mem- 
bers, to be elected by the nobles in the dietines, one 
for each district, and fifty^one members elected by 
the commons. The qualifications for a member are, 
that he must be of the age of thirty years, and pay 
annual taxes to the amount of 100 Polish florins. 
Every member vacates his seat by accepting a civil 
or military office. The electors among thic conynons 
are landholders, manufacturers, and those having a 
stock or capital to the amount of 10,000 florins, all 
curates and vicars, professors, public teachers, &c., 
all artists distinguished for talent, whether in the 
useful or elegant arts. 

The diet is to meet every second year at Warsaw, 
and to sit thirty days. All motions are decided by a 
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majority of votes, and a bill passed in one house is 
to be then forlvarded to the pther. All money .bills 
must be read in the lower house, first. Tlie king's 
consent is necessary to eyery bill. 

The supplies were to be voted every four years. 

Heligious toleration was guarantied, as well as the 
liberty of the press ;* and no person was to be 
punished without the sanction of the laws. 

The eifnperor appointed the Polish veteran Zaion* 
czek his lord-lieutenant. 

Such was the (A>nstitution to be enjoyed by 
4,000,000 of the Polish nation. • The other portions 
of Poland, Polish Prussia, Lithuania, Gallicia, and 
the republic of Cracow, were pot, in appearance, 
equally fortunate. The congress of Vienna promised 
constitutional charters to each of them, but the 
promise has been. kept only in letter. The grand- 
dutchy of Posnania was granted a diet by Prussia in 
1822 ; it meets every second year. Their privilege 
consists in making representations to the king, who 
reserves the right of decision. Most of the offices 
are held by Germans, although the diet obtained a 
promise that Poles shpuld be eligible. Gallicia also 
nas a diet which sits every year at Leopol for three 
days, to receive the orders of .vgovernment.. 

Lithuania formed a distinct province, governed by 
the ancient laws, modified by. the emperor's edicts. 
It is supposed that Alexander designed to unite it to 
the kingdom of Poland ; but his intention was UQt 
executed. It was divt^d into three governments, 
vVilna, Grodno, and Minsk, and governed by Lithua- 
nian nobles. The magistrates were appointed by the 
dietines. , 

The first constitutional die't of^ the > kingdom of 
Poland was held in 1818. The empeiror opened it Iq 
person on the 15th of March. One of the remarks 
made in his speech was certainly true. — ^ Notwith- 

* Tbe following restriction is Added to this aitide.— ** Ttw law will 
•ppoint ibe means of checking its abuses." 
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ttandingr my efforts, perhaps, all the evils you have 
had to groan under are not yet I epaired. Such is the 
nature of things, good can only be effected slowly, 
and perfection is inaecessiUe to human nature." 

Soon did thd fme professions of Alexander begin 
to prove delusive; the authorities commenced by 
trespassing on the pale of the constitution. So 
closely was Kosciusko^s prophecy fulfilled, that it 
seemed as if his shade ivere still speaking from the 
tomb. •* From the very first, I foresee a very differ- 
ent order of things ; that the Russians will occupy, 
equally with us, the chief places of government. 
This certainly cannot inspire the Poles with very 
great confidence ; they foresee, not without fear, that 
in time the Polish name will fall into contempt, and 
that the Russians will soon treat us as their sub- 
jects."* The article of the constitution which de- 
clared the liberty of the press was nullified by an 
act of the 31st of July, 1819, and other similar en* 
croachments of poWer began to be experienced. 

The diet of 1820, however, fought bravely for their 
liberties, and threw out, with a great majority, a biU 
to abolish the responsibility of ministers, one of the 
grand articles of the constitution. They also im- 
peached the two ministers who had signed the ordi- 
nance for the suspension of the liberty of the press. 

The ministers determined to be revenged for this 
opposition, and S()uandered three-fourths of the reve- 
nue yearly on th6 army, so that the remainder was 
barely sufficient to meet thft expenses. In conse- 
quence of this, the secretary of state, who was always 
resident with the king, and was now at Petersburg, 
issued a writing, statiqg that it would be necessary 
to devise a change of the political existence of Po- 
land if she could not support lier government in her 
present form. This was soon answered by an abun« 
dant contribution. . 

* Lettre de Kosdnsto an Prince Adam Czartor ^L Vienna, Mne 11 
1815. 
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A state prison was sobn established at Warsaw ; 
espionage became general, and prosecutions inibit- 
tered the feelings of the Poles against their tyrants. 
An ordinance was passed in 1825, before the as- 
sembly of the diet, and signed by Prince Lubecki, 
which abohshed the publicity of debate in the diet; 
thus at once destroying one of the important checks 
■^hich honesty has upon every species of chicanery.* 

In the same year, oq the 1st of December, died 
the Emperor Alexander, King of Poland. Const an- 
tine, the heir-apparent, having resigned his right of 
succession as long back, ais 1823, and still adhering 
to his determination, hijs brother Nicholas succeeded 
to the throne. On the 25th of December he issued 
a proclamation to the Polish people, in which he 
promised to preserve the constitution granted by his 
brother inviolate. "Poles," he says, "we have 
already declared that our invariable wish is that our 
government may be only a continuation of that of 
the emperor and king Alexander L, of glorious 
memory ; and we declare to you, consequently, that 
the institutions which he has given you shall remain 
without any changes. In pledge, I promise and 
swear before God that Twill observe the constitu- 
tional charter, and that I will exert all my care to 
maintain its observation*"! 

The conspiracy in Russia broke out on the 2Gtb 
of December, 1825, and the persons appointed to in- 
vestigate it pretended that its ramifications extended 
to Warsaw. Above 200 persons were arrested in 
Poland and Lithuania, and a commission was insti- 

* *' Thia violatiou was made by the advice of tbe sworn enemy of 
Poland, the ferocious Nowosilcow, who, during his long residence in oqr 
capital, was 6nly the imitator of the barbarous Repnin. To account foi 
such arbitrary conduct they made use, according to the Russian custom, 
of a diplomatic pretext ; namcly,.the gojveriiment pretended that it wished 
in that way pa avoid all influence ever the elections. This motive, in- 
deed, was only a trick employed to deceive Europe, for tbe government 
po)y, redoubled its inAuenoe."— Z<a Grande Semaine des Polonais, ou 
ffistoire des Memorables Joumi&s de la RevoliUion de Var^ovie, 1831 

t Ofinakii toI. iv. p. 315. 
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tuted, which is contrary to the constitution, to inanim 
into the affair. It consisted of ten persons, of whom 
only three were Poles. The only discovery of the 
inquisition was, that patriotic societies had existed 
in Poland since 1821. Nicholas, however, com- 
menced his reign hy discountenancing this illegal 
commission of intiuiry, and referred the investigation 
to the senate. Eight of the principal persons accused 
were selected for trial ; but they were acquitted in 
1828, with only one dissentient voice, tjiat of General 
Vincent Krasinski.* On the 24th' 'of May, 1829, 
Nicholas was crowned at Warsaw.f The sceptre, 
however, was soon to be wrested from his hand. 
The character of guardians of liberal institutions 
was one which was incompatible with Russian feel- 
ings, education, and prejudices, and time soon re- 
moved the flimsy veil of pretence and appearances. 
Bussia had before been th^ guardian of Poland and 
her government ; and other Repnins find Saldems 
were still her ministers. Nicholas had told the 
Poles that, they must make ** sacrifices ;"J but the 
sacrifices which were exacted were beyond endu- 
rance. " The improvemenJt of the people," wrote an 
author^ in 1827, "is going on underatnostextensive 
System of education ; ahd while the history of Po- 
land is present to the minds of Poles, It is impossible 
that a patriotic feeling' should not grow up spontane- 
ously." The patriotic feeling has sprilng up, and U 
woirtd be cruel indeed, if hopes so long deferred, ba* 
now raised so high, were to be again trodden dowr. 

* The clemency of the Polifth patriots sayed the life of this msa^ ^lO 
of the palatines, on his retnming to Warsaw with his regiment on the 
Sd of December. 1830, one of tUe glorious days of the rerolation. Be 
was preseiVed by Szemb^k from paying the penalty of his lakei»arru 
ness, and fell on his knees protesting his Aitare devotion to the 'pub. le 
eanse.— La Grande Semaine des Poloruds. ^ 

t In Le Const^totionnel -of the 18tb of May, 1890, will be fbfuad a 
earious article concerning this coronation. - 

I Proclamation of the 25th of December, 18S5. '^ Aides nolle pa 
des iacrifloes.** 

$ Bowring, Specimens of Polish Poets. 
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Bat we expect better things ; it is to be trusted, for 
the credit of humanity in the 19th century, that tho 
crime of a Catharine, the treachery of a Frederic 
William, and the hypocrisy pf a Maria Theresa shall 
no longer succeed; but that, on the contrary, the 
** proud Poles" win go forth to victory with, at least, 
the prayers and good wishes of all but their despots ; 
and that true liberty, so long a stranger to this brave 
nation, may for&^et her predilections as a ** mountain 
nymph,** and take up her, abode, once more in tha 
plains of Poland 
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A NARRATIVE OF RECENT EVENTS, ETC. 



[Extract^ ftom the Metropolitan Magazine, No. I., May, l831i] 



Preliminary Viewa— The Grand-dnke Constantine's Barharitiea- -Politi- 
cal Pereecntiona — Case of Major Luliasinsici — Revolution of 1890 — 
Attack on Constantine's Palace — Escape of Constantino— Rise of the 
Engineers and Students— Polish Troops Join the Patriots— Chlupicki 
appointed Dictator; resigns the Cbmniand or tbe Army to Skrzynecki 

Amid the varied conflicts of opinions among man- 
kind, there are forturrately a few points on which 
there appears to be no possibilitj* of the slightest 
discrepancy. And in the foremost rank of these 
may be placed the gross violation of any natural 
right, either in the case of an individual or a nation, 
under the cloak of expediency. In such cases right 
feelings unconsciously give the first impulse, and 
this is eventually confirmed by the sober dictates of 
deliberate reason. It is in this way that, we appre- 
hend, the wrongs of Poland have excited so general 
an interest among mankind ; have called forth 
such unqualified indignation against the partitioning 
powers, and such sympathy for her sufferings. Yet 
it may seem strange, amid' such general sympathy, 
that no effort should have been made to save the 
devoted land of heroes. The truth is, that, notwith- 
standing this universal influence, nothing could be 
done to remedy the evil. The partitions occurred 
when all Europe was engrossed with internal aflfairs; 
and, under these circumstances, to dictate to the 
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three most powerful nations in Europe was impracti- 
isable; and the chance of attaining the object by 
friendly ne^tiations, when the second case arose, 
was completely destroyed by the destructive torrent 
of the French revolution, which, in its ruthless pro- 
gress, threatened the annihilation of society, and 
menaced with complete extinction every mstitution, 
however sacred and useful, if opposed to its wild 
career. By such means, those most deeply inter- 
ested in resisting the very principles of the Polish 
spoliation were driven (in self-defence) to league 
with her spoliators ; ajld thus their power of vindi- 
cating her rights was suspended by the paramount 
necessity of opposing similar principles, operating on 
a more extended sphere. It Was in vain, it could be 
clearly demonstrated, that the partition of Poland 
afforded a precedent, no less than the fratidulejit con- 
quest of Silesia, for any act of political robbery; for 
at that very moment circumstances rendered it a 
superior consideration to check the spread of the 
example. Thus, unnoticed, Poland would have re- 
mained unconscious of the enthusiastic interest ex- ^ 
cited by her fate, had not the fervid eloquence of 
the poet and the orator occasionally -betrayed feel- 
ings of indignant sympathy, and showed that, though 
the flame was smouldering the fire was unextin- 
guished, and that it might afterward burst forth in 
one glorious blaze. At last a ray of hope gleamed 
on Polish patriotism. In 1808 Napoleon; then in tlie 
full splendour of his glory, proposed the restoration 
of the kingdom of Poland. With the political events 
and considerations that influenced this extraordinary 
man, we have at present nothing to do, farther than 
to state the historical fact that the visions which had 
flitted before the eyes of the delighted Poles passed 
away, that there was no restoration of the kingdom 
of Poland, and that all their highly^wrought expecta- 
tions terminated in the erection of the dutchy of 
Warsaw in 1807. Political distractions crowded fast 

Dd 
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upon each other, and at last the datchy of Warsaw 
fell into the hands of the victorious Russians after 
that campaign which cast Napoleon from the odious 
and unenviable rank of dictator of the destinies of 
continental Europe.- , 

The negotiations which commenced with the 
downfall of Napoleon, and were completed by the 
treaty of Paris in 18 14* necessarily embraced the 
future condition of Poland, which, though then 
occupied by the Russian troops, had, from previous 
cession to France, become a fit subject of arrange- 
ment, not for the eventual benefit of Russia alone, 
but for .that of the entire European commonwealth. 
At that period the £mperor Alexander displayed a 
8}Hrit of liberality^ which appeared tahave owed its 
origin to various circumstances. Madame de Stael 
has well deliheated his mortl character, by saying 
that he was ** an accident,"--the mere creature o? 
circumstances. Thus, on his return from witnessing 
the prosperity of this country, he was so enamoured 
of free institution^, that he ordained the establish- 
ment of 'trial by jury" throughout Poland, within 
six months. In ttiis he was carried away by mere 
impulse, without the slightest regard to the fitness 
or unfitness of the institution (however admirable in 
some situations) to the wants, habits, and even pre- 
judices of the people among whom he proposed to 
naturalize it. There were, however,. in addition, 
some important considerations which toay not have 
been without weight in producing a concession in 
favour of Poland. 

Throughout all the reverses of Napoleon, even 
when deserted by his dearest connexions, the Poles 
remained faithful, and nevjer faltered from their 
allegiance. Such chivalrous devotion obtained for 
tiiie gallant Dombrowski and his band of heroes a 
favourable capitulation* Bnt it was incompatible 
with the policy of the restored French govern nnent 
to retain in the centre of F^nce men so deeply 
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tjledged to their unsuccessful rival. The Pol^s, 
however, refused to return to their native land with- 
out an assurance that their national independence 
should be recognised. Alexander also knew that 
the tenure by which a Russian throne is held is 
somewhat frail, and appreciating the fidelity of the 
Poles, sought to secure their devotion by conferring 
the boon most ardently desired; and, as the fir^ 
marie of favour, he conferred his brother Constantine 
upon them as the commander-in-chief. It is probable 
that each of the enumerated circumstances had an 
influence on the emperor's mind, while the whole 
determined him lo re-erect the kingdbm of Poland, 
in opposition to his first intention of annexing his 
recent conquest to Russia as a dependent province. 

Austria, at this time animated, in all human proba- 
bility, by jealousy of her great rival, favoured the 
scheme, and even offered to sacrifice a part of her 
own dominions. 

France was decidedly faarourable ; while the British 
government advocated the same cause, from con- 
sidering the future kingdom a rampart against Rus- 
sian aggression. This vi^w was communicated to 
the congress of Vienna by LordCastlereagh",in 1815, 
and he urged the restoration of the kingdom of 
Poland so energetically, that his view was adopted, 
and the hope was reanimated that the days of 
Sobieski might again be revived. 

The rapidity with which this decision was made 
probably owed much to the refturn of Napoleon from 
JElba, which rendered it imperative that Polish parti- 
sanship should not swell the ranks of the invader. 
It was accordingly decided, that the graiid-dutchy 
of Warsaw should be attached to the empire of 
Rckssia under the name of the kingdom of Poland, 
and that it should be governed by separate institu- 
tions. The treaty of Vienna contains on this point 
the following article : — 

** The dutchy of Warsaw, with* the -exception «! 
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those provinces and districts which are otherwise 
disposed of by the following articles, is united to 
Russia. It ihall he irrevocMy bound to the l^ussian 
empire by its constitution, to be enjoyed by his majesty 
the emperor of all the Russias, his heirs, and succes- 
sors for ever." 

Thus it was established, that by the constitution 
alone the two sovereignties were united under one 
head. It is curious to remark the opinions of the 
Emperor Alexander himself on this point, as dis- 
played in a letter from him, dated Vienna, 30th of 
April, 1815, to Count Ostrowski, the president of the 
Polish senate : — 

^ President of the senate, Count Ostrowski, 

'* It is with peculiar satisfaction that I announce 
to you, that the destiny of your country is about to 
be fixed by the concurrence of all the powers assem- 
bled at the congress of Vienna. 

'* The kingdom of Poland shall be united to the 
empire of Russia by the title of its own constitution, 
on which I am desirous of founding the happiness of 
the countiy. If the great interests involved in gene- 
ral tranquillity have not permitted all the Poles to be 
united under one sceptre, I have at least endeavoured 
to the uttermost of my power to soften the hardships 
of their separation, and every where to obtain for 
them, as far as pracUcable, the enjoyments of their 
nationality." This was published according to an 
authority given by the emperor to the court. 

Thus a part of Poland was re-established as a 
separate state, by the act of all the powers of Europe ; 
and although the Emperor of Russia was to be king 
of Poland, still .the independence and separate exist- 
ence of the kingdom were perfect. We shall here- 
after see how consistently these principles have been 
maintained. 

From the time of the first re-establishment of the 
kingdom until 1820, the affairs of Poland went on 
apparently in conformity, with the constitution; but 
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there were perpetual breaches of that formal grants 
until the Spanish revolution burst forth : then the in- 
trigues of ^stria, and the apprehension entertained 
by Alexander himself of military revolution, led to 
the establishment of the sadly-misnamed Holy Alli- 
ance, and an attempt was made to suppress entirely 
in Polahd the spirit of nationsll independence, which 
at one time, if not actually fostered, had been cheered 
by the smiles of the autocrat. 

The Count Zaionczek, a P(Ae, was nominally the 
king^s lieutenant, but the real power was- invested in 
the grand-duke Constantine, who held the appoint- 
ment o f commander-in-chief of the army. This per- 
sonage, who has i^ayed so conspicuous a part in the 
affairs of Poland, is worthy of something more than 
a mere passing notice. TTiough possessed o^ very 
considerable talents, he Is, in iact, an untamed tiger, 
giving Way on an occasions to the most violent 
paroxysms of temper. He has a deep sense of the 
rights of his order, and holds the feelings of every 
other class of hunian beings as absolutely naught. So 
soon, therefore, as he found that his imperial brother 
was no longer the liberal patron of constitutional 
rights, he gave the most unrestrained license to his 
capricious and violent injustice. A few instances 
are bettet than general assertion : — A most opulent 
and respectable man named Woloski, the {nrincipal 
brewer of Warsaw, had, through some of his people, 
without his own knowledge, hired as a servant in his 
establi^ment a Russian deserter. The offender was 
detected, and proof of kinoeence on the part of his 
employer being disallowed, the graid-duke, by his 
individual decree, ordered this respectable individual 
to be fettered, and in that condition hb was com- 
pelled to work with a wheelbarrow in the public 
streets ! His daughter; an amiaUe young lady, ven^ 
tured to appeal to the- mercy of the grand-diiike in 
behalf of her parent; and- the unmanly monstef 
kicked her down etairs, using at the same time the 
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most abusive language. In the same way, he caused 
two Polish officers to be seized in the dead of nighty 
and without trial, or even accusation, sent them to 
Russia. Some of the publishers of Warsaw having 
incurred his displeasure, he -sent soldieris in the 
middle of the night to break up the presses and to 
destroy the t5rpes. Taxes were levied without con- 
' suiting the diet ; and when a distinguished member^ 
Niemoyewski, protested against sucli proceedings^ 
he was arrested and sent to his coiintry-house under 
the charge of Cossacks, who kept him there for ten 
years, notwithstanding the most urgent affairs that 
required his attention elsewhere. The students, too, 
especially at Wilna, were persecuted and harassed 
by a most notorious person, narped NowozilzofT, 
who succeeded Prince Adam CzartorysKi as curator 
of the universities.. . This fit tool in Constantine's 
hands displayed on every occasion the most atro- 
cious rapacity and an entire absence of common 
humanity. One of the richest inhabitants of Lithua-. 
nia had been arrested at the instance of this modern 
Sejanus ; but 15,000 ducats, or 7000/. sterling, effected 
his liberation. His most infamous act, if it be pos- 
sible to give any pre-eminence in acts all most pre 
eminently wicked, was. performed on the following 
occasion : — ^A boy of nin^ years of age, a son . of 
Count Plater, had -in the playfulness of childhood 
written in chalk on one of .the forms, " The 3d of May 
for ever !" that being the anniversary of Kosciusko^s 
constitution. The fact was discovered by some of 
the innumerable spies, employed even among these 
infants, to Nowozilzoff, who instituted an inqiury 
among the boys — ^not one would betray poor Plater • 
they were all ordered to be flogged with the utmost 
severity! The unhappy offender declared that he 
had written the offensive words. The grand-di^ke 
condemned him to be a soldier for life, incapable of 
advancement in the army; and when his mother 
threw herself before his carriage to implore forgive- 
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ness for her wretched childi he spumed her like a 
dog with his foot ! 

Every one- possessed of the means naturally fled 
from such unheard-of tyranny, and« among others, 
la highly accomplished gentleman, who sought refuge 
in London.. Constantine sent an emissary after him, 
in the foolish belief that he could carry him ofif. The 
emissary soon discovered the folly of his errand, and 
returned, to the great chagrin of his master. 

Shaving the heads of females who displeased him 
was a. common occurrence; and, on one occasion* 
four soldiers were severely punished because they 
abstained from carrying such an order into effect, as 
they found it impossible to do so without using per- 
sonal yiolence. Tarring and feathering the shaved 
heads of the offenders was also a favourite recrea^- 
tion of the commander-in-chief^ whose delight it was 
to witj^ess th^se barbarities. 

This career of cruelty and oppression, on one oc- 
casion met with a reproof, and the manner in 
which it was received is tdo illustrative of the grand- 
duke's character not to be recorded: Among other 
subjects of his oppression was a Polish officer of 
rank, who was confined in a foul dungeon placed 
under a common sewer. There the unhappy man 
was wasting away in a noisome and pestilential at>> 
xnosphere. This happened to reach the ears of one 
of those men who do honour to their high calling, — 
a bold, intrepid priest, who.considered himself bound, 
as the minister of a benevolent Deity, to interpose, 
and if possible to soften the obduratQ heart of the 
tyrant. By the mere accident of receiving permis- 
sion from the grand-duke Michael, he was admitted 
lo Constantine's presence. He stated the object of 
his visit flrmly but respectfully. The grand-duke 
stormed— the priest declared, that undeterred by 
menaces, he would fulfil what he deemed a para« 
mount duty. Astonished at this, the grand duke 
aprsLUg out of the window, de<?laring that there wai 
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a madman within. The priest was conveyed to a 
convent, where he was con^ned ; but his interference 
ejected no relief to the individual he sought to serve^ 
nor did he obtain any general relaxation. 

While acts of private oppression were calling forth 
all tlie hatred to Russia which is the birthright of 
every Pole, political tyranny Was superadded, as if 
it were desirable to concentrate upon one point the 
entire indignation of a brave and devoted people 
We have already adverted to the patriotic associa* 
tion, modelled almost after the recommendation of 
the Emperor Alexander. This association, formed 
by the celebrated General Dombrowski, had at first 
a masonic and military character ; having, as itn 
object, mutual good offices among the army. Its 
existence was perfectly known to Alexander ; who 
alleged in his discourses to the diet, aiid indeed on 
all occasions, that he could not reunite, as he ear- 
nestly desired, the Polish provinces in actual union 
with Russia; with the revived kingdom, because he 
could not discover among 'them either a Polish spirit 
©r a desire to become Polesf. He therefore recom- 
mended that the association formed should extend its 
ebjects and become the means of promotmg a 
national spirit. Of his intervention abundant proof 
was furnished, in prosecutions on which we shall 
hereafter touch. For a time this recommendation 
was not acted upon; but in 1826 it was adopted, 
when unhappily the causes, a^ we have already seen, 
which effected an entire revolution in the emperoi^s 
f>olitical views, induced him to denounce the associa- 
tion as treasonable. And for it^ suppression, in 
direct violation of the constitution, he appointed a 
military commission, which tried and condemned 
civilians without any o? the prescribed formalities ; 
and, as if he were desirmis of rendering its proceed- 
ings still more odious, he composed it of men of 
infamous diaracter,— Hauke, Bldmer, Kornatowski, 
Chankiewicz, and ot^rs, mere tools of the grand* 
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duke ; who, in poist of fact, issued the proclama- 
tions, dictated the sentences, and provided for their 
due execution. One of the most atrocious acts of 
this most atrocious period is the treatment of Major 
Lukasinski, a Polish officer of high character and 
blameless life. He was distinguished by the grand- 
duke, indeed was especially favoured on all occasions ; 
but, being a member of the association at the time 
that i t became particularly obnoxious, he was arrested, 
and after some time brought into the presence of his 
imperious chief; who, addressing him in tei^s of 
kindness and friendship, invited nim to repose con- 
fidence in the known attachment he felt for him: 
thus thrown off his guard, the unhappy man spoke 
with frankness and candour. He was removed to his 
dungeon, tried on his confession to the grand-duke, 
was convicted, and condemned to be deprived of all 
his honours, to chains, and to perpetual imprison- 
ment* In compliance with this sentence, he was 
conveyed to the fortress of Zamosc, where upwards 
of a thousand persons similarly circumstanced were 
confined. One of the grand-duke's emissaries was 
introduced into the prison ; he got up a conspiracy 
for efiecting the escape of the prisoners, and, without 
the privity of the wretched Lukasinski, contrived to 
procure his nomination as the leader of the con- 
spirators. Then further persecutions were instituted* 
and for this imputed crime, which, even if real, could 
not be blamed by any- man, he was condemned to 
death. This was, however, too hu mane ; death would 
have afforded relief to the wearied sufferer, which 
was not the object of Constan tine. It was therefore 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment and a weekly 
flogging! And it was directed that a record should 
be kept for Constantine's especial information of the 
efifect of each blow on the wretched victim ! Hu- 
manity recoils at recording such atrocity, such cold- 
blooded ftTOcity ; and we should not have ventured 
on making the statement, had not the facts been 
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attested by doeuments found among the papers of 
the grand-duke after his precipitate retreat from 
Warsaw last November. To guard against 4he pos- 
fiibility of relief or escape; Lukasinski was alter- 
nately confined in a prison in ihe^ heart of Warsaw, 
or in the fortress of Goura; and he was instantly 
temoyed, if the scene of his actual sufferings were 
even suspected. Unfortunately for him, at the 
moment of the insurrection of Warsaw he was at 
Goura ; and although jewels, papers, and other valua- 
bles were left behind, Lukasinski was top precious not 
to be carried off with scrupulous care. The actua) 
history of his sufferings would have contributed to 
animate even the most torpid patriotism, when even 
the imperfect statements that are now communicated 
to the English public cannot fail to excite a disgust 
and detestation for the tyrant, only equalled by the 
sympathy for the victiin of his persecution. But not- 
withstanding these increasing grounds of dissatis- 
faction, — nay, of deep and unqualified abhorrence, — 
the good sense of the associated regenerators of 
their country's freedom prevailed over their excited 
feelings. The ferocity of the unprincipled savage 
but confirmed them in the path of duty, and in the 
necessity of the utmost caution. Yet thus rendered 
circumspect, they never forg6t that these practib^d 
dlustrations of tyranny imposed upon them addi- 
tional and more urgent duties to their county. 
Under these convictions" they restricted their Opera- 
tions to the most narrow limit, and nothing beyond 
Poland and Poles was ever regarded iii even a 
speculative view. Yet, in spite of all this caution, on 
the breaking out of the Russian conspiracy, after the 
death of Alexander, in favour of Constantine, in oppo- 
sition to his youneer brother the present emperor, 
attempts were mzde to connect the Polish associa- 
tion with the Russian revolt. 

Und^r this pretext an immense ifum^r of the as- 
0Ociation, already in bad odour from having bees 
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denouiured by A) .xander, were arrested. The most 
chosen victims were persons eminent for their rank, 
attainmentSt virtues, and patriotism ; not that noisy 
^nd presumptuousquality miscalled patriotism, which 
displays itself in idle declamation and useless turbu- 
lence, but in that silent devotion to the best interests 
of their, country, illustrated by improving its con- 
dition and by promoting every measure calculated to 
benefit the people. The individuals so arrested were 
declared by an imperial ordinance to be guilty, in 
defiance of ^n acquittal by the senate, which alone 
could legally investigate the charges. The impeh^d 
decree then issued, condemning Uie accused to iaip- 
prisonment, exile, and every penalty that unprinci- 
pled caprice could suggest. In this career of criminal 
folly 9/ singular step was taken, without the chief 
movers conceiving it possible to produce some most 
impprtant effects in the sequel. The whole of the 
alleged, offences were .published, the defence sup- 
pressed ; but, as these offences involved only what 
every Pole felt to be a sacred duty, the disclosure 
produced. fresh ardour in the cause, and led to the 
establishment of innumerable other associations, all 
of which. conduced mainly to the recent explosion. 

Among the illustrious men there is a gentleman, 
now in London, whose personal suffering may be 
considered a fair example of the system pursued. 
His career may be described as one of pain and 
misery. His father— a distinguished champion of the 
liberties of his country at the period of the last par« 
tition — was expatriated ; being accompanied with his 
wife, the subject of the present detail was born during 
their flight, and was seized with his father^s property 
by the government! He was placed with a man 
who appears to have possessed some of the feelings 
of humanity , for on the death of his own child, he 
repopted the stranger to be dead, at the same tiqie 
restoring him to his parents. Subsequently to thfi 
eatabhahmeQt of the dutchy of Warsaw, he eaV^rod 
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the service bf Napoleon, and served with distinction 
but was taken prisoner in 1812, and was three yeaw 
in prison. After the cession to Russia, and the es 
tablishment of the kingdom, he wished to retire from 
military life ; and, after fourteen refusals to accept 
his resigfiiation, the permission to retire was most 
ungraciously granted. His pertinacity had- offended, 
and his integrity made him a marked man. Accord- 
ingly, on the occasion of which we speak, he was 
arrested (having at that time previously spent about 
seven years in Russian prisons), and without condem 
nation placed in a dark dungeon, where for eleven 
months he naither saw the face of man nor the light 
of day. At the expiration of that time he, with 
others, was suddenly taken from their cells, thrown 
into common carts, and conveyed under a burning 
sun to St. Petersburg, where he was kept in rigorous 
custody, until he had completed his fourth year of 
additional captivity. Almost at the moment of his 
arrest he had been married to a lovely and amiable 
female : he had no intercourse with his family during 
his wearisome confinement ; and when he returned to 
be cheered by domestic afifeetion, he found that he 
had become a father, but that his wife, worn out by 
her feelings, was no longer the beautiful partner of 
his hopes and fears, but an exhausted being, dropping 
fast into her grave. — She died in two months ! Acts 
like these necessarily roused that spirit wliich has 
since spoken in the voice of thunder to the oppressor. 
The suppressed indignation burst forth en the 30th 
of November, 1830, in the following manner : — The 
police of the grand-duke, ever on the alert to render 
themselves acceptable to their master, by affording 
*him objects on which he might wreak hiA rnthless 
passions, planned an association for the purpose of 
mvolving the most respectable and distinguished per- 
sons in Poland; and for that purpose inveigied a 
number of ardent youths, just after the revolution Hi 
Paris, to attend meetings, and to avdw patriot'*^ 
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opinions. The prime conspirator, eithet from indo<* 
lence, or. a belief that there might be danger in de- 
vising a new organization for t)ie association, used 
that which had been discovered dudng the early 
proceedings against the patriots. A copy of this 
scheme falling into the hands of some of the mem- 
bers of the actual associations, excited a suspicion 
that they had been betrayed ; and the recollection 
of former horrors decided them to take instant 
measures for liberating themselves from their de- 
testable thraldom. 

Constantine had established a school for the edu- 
cation of inferior officers, with a view, to destroying 
the national character in the army. The numbers at 
this establishment were at this time 180, of whom 
not more than six or eight were parties to tne asso- 
ciation. These, however, early in the evening of the 
day already mentioned, went into their barrack, ad- 
dressed their comrades, explained their views, and 
without a single dissentient, not even excepting one 
individual who was sick in bed, they armed them- 
selves, and commenced their operations. 

In order to unders);and their proceedings it is ne- 
cessary to give a short account of local circumstances. 
The grand-duke, though affecting a reckless courage 
on all occasions, did not choose to incur the risk of 
living in the centre of Warsaw, but established him- 
self at the palace of Belveder in the outskirts of the 
city, having at a short distance the barracks of three 
regiments of Russian guards. From some whimsical 
motive he. surrounded the barrack with a wide and 
deep ditch, over which some^very narrow bridges were 
thrown, so that by boats it was most conveniently 
crossed. Constantine had no guards about his resi- 
dence, but the disguised spies were so numerous, 
that no stranger could approach beyond the outer 
gate without interruption. The habits of the grand- 
duke, too, favoured the plan of the conspirators 
His usual practice was to rise at four, to appear 
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among th» troops and in public until his hour of 
dinner, which is two in the afternoon ; then to retire 
to bed, sleep until seven or eight o'clock, then rise 
again and devote himself to amusement for the eve- 
ning. The hour chosen for proceeding to his palace, 
for the purpose of making him a prisoner to be de- 
tained as a hostage, was seven. At that time 
the young soldiers proceeded to the bridge of 
Sobieski, where the main body posted themselves, 
while a dozen of the most determined pressed for- 
ward to complete their object. They forced their 
way into the palace, where they were first opposed 
by the director of the police, one Lubowidizki, who 
fled on being wounded : -next they encountered the 
Russian General Gendre, a man infamous for his 
crimes ; he was killed in the act of resisting. Lastly, 
when on the point of reaching the bedchamber of the 
grand-duke, who, alarmed, had just risen, they were 
stopped by the valet-de-chambre Kochanowsla, who 
by closing a secret door enabled his master to escape 
undressed through the window. He fled to his 
guards, who instantly turned out. Disappointed in 
their prey, the devoted band rejoined their com- 

E anions at the bridge of Sobieski,, where they^had 
een awaiting the result of the plan. On finding 
that the first object had failed, they resolved on re- 
turning into the city. In doing this it was neces- 
sary to pass close to the barraclis, where the soldiers 
were already mounted, but unable to cross the ditch 
from the precautionary arrangements of the small 
bridges. They could therefore only fire on the 
hostile party, who, from being thus peculiarly sitti- 
ated, returned the fire so briskly that they killed 300 
before they retreated, carrying oflT only one of their 
party wounded. On reaching the city, they in stantly 
liberated every state prisoner, were joined by the 
school of the engineers and the students of the uni 
versity. A party entered the only two theatres 
open, calling out " Women, home — men, to arms !" 
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Both requisitions were instantaneously complied 
with. Tlie arsenal was next forced ; and, in one 
hour and a half from the first movement, so electricsd 
was the cry of liberty, that 40,000 men were in arms. 
The sappers and the fourth Polish regiment declared 
in favour of the insurrection very soon: and by 
eleven o'clock the remainder of the PoliiSh troops 
in Warsaw, declaring that their children were too 
deeply compromised to be abandoned, espoused the 
popular cause. On learning this the grand-duke fell 
back, forcing two regiments of Polish guards along 
with him. 

Nowozilzoff, the criminal coadjutor of the grand* 
duke, from some presentiment of danger, had gone 
to St. Petersburg & day before the revolution broke 
out. The functionaries, thus abandoned, to check 
the spread of principles opposed to those of Russian 
policy, invited the most distinguished patriots to join 
them. These were Czartoryski,* Radziwill, Niem- 
cewicz, Chlo(Hcki, Pag, Kochnowski, and Lelewel. 
No good, however, resulted from this heterogeneous 
assemblage ; for, in the hope of accommodation, the 
patriots were induced to allow the grand-duke to 
retire under a convention, when they might have 
captured his entire army. The escape of so detested 
a person and his myrmidons excited great dissatis- 
faction; but no excess was committed, although the 
exuberance of joy among the patriot bands produced 
a thousand extravagant demonstrations of their 
feelings. Disorder might, however, have followed; 
and Chlopicki, a man of stem character and known 
devotion to the cause, declared himself dictator ; a 
declaration that was universally satisfactory, from 
the acknowledged qualities of the man. The attempt 
to Mend his military- duties with political details, m 
the end, proved more than he was equal to. He 
summoned the diet, and seuc negotiators (Prince 

* See note, p. SSO. 
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Lubecki and Mr- lezierski) to St. Petersburg, he do* 
raanded unconti oiled authority, which was grantbd 
with one dissentient voice. lezierski returned from 
Petersburg unsuccessful ; as the basis of negotiation 
insisted upon by the emperor was unconditional sub- 
mission. Chlopicki, dissatisfied with his own fail* 
ure, retired, and for two days there was no executive 
power; yet no one breathed a thought of aban- 
doning the cause. The diet then chose Radziwili 
as comraander-in-chief : though brave, honourable, 
and intelligent, he wanted military experience ; and 
assumed thie authority merely to prevent anarchy. 
Chlopicki discharged the functions of the major 
general of the army ; and the prince, with the ap- 
proval of all classes, soon resigned the supreme 
command to the present generalissimo, SkrzyneckU 
who has so nobly vindicated ^.is claim to the ard\ft- 
ous task imposed upon himt 
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Thib illustrious personage, Prince Adam Czartoryski. ii 
the eldest son of the late prince of the same house, and is 
descended from the family of iagellon, the ancient sove* 
feigns of Lithuania. His. father was long l^nown, not only 
as a nobleman of the first rank in Poland, but as one of the 
most accomplished scholars in Europe. Such was his repu- 
tation, that at the period of the last vacancy in the throne 
of Poland, Poniatowski (afterward king) was deputed by the 
diet to propitiate the Empress Catharine, to second the 
election of Czartoryski ; but the deputy*s handsome form 
found such favour in the licentious eyes of the piodem Mes- 
flalina, that he ceased to urge the ^it of tne diet, and 
returned the avowed nominee of his imperial mistress. 
Prince Ozartorys&i's claims on the throne, popularity, and 
coinse<|uent influence rendered him odioua to the court o§ 
St. jPctershurg ; and when the last act of spoliation was per- 

?etrated, his lands were ravaged, his beautiful castle of 
*uiawy destroyed, and a sentence of extermination pro- 
nounced against him^ unless he would consent to send his 
two sons, on« the subject of this notice, and the othef 
Prince Constantine Czartoryski, as hostages to St. Peters- 
burg. To avoid this wretched alternative, the prince and 
his princess, who stUt survive*, consented to the separation, 
8bA th« two young noblemen were placed under the eye of 
those who were deemed worthy, l)y the autocrat, of reform- 
ing thttr prinaples. The talents displayed by both brothers 
soon obtained for them the admiration of the court ; and as 
it «vM of great importance to gain them over, every mark of 
imperial fevour was heaped upon them by the Emperof 
Alexander) with whom, from infancy, they had established 
teims of the utmost familiarity. The elder brother held foi 
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ft long time the portfolio of the foreign office, and, in Yaa 
officisu capacity, anccompanied his imperial master to th6 
scenes of some of his most serious disasters. During Na- 
poleon^s invasion, Prince Constantino was in Poland, and 
confiding in the integrity of the t&en master of the destinies 
of Europe, and breathing naught but freedom for hia 
country, he joined the banners of the invader, and raised a 
regiment at his own ^pense to aid in the cause of liberal- 
tion. At Smolensk he received a severe wound, from the 
effects of which he has never yet recovered. He resides 
at Vienna. 

The influence of Prince Adank Czartorysld proved to bo 
singularly useful to Poland after^the downfall of Napoleon. 
He interposed, and interposed successfully, between the 
anger of Alexander and his suJOfering country ; and, on the 
establishment of the kingdom of 'Poland, was appointed the 
curator of all the universities, both there and in the incor* 
porated provinces. These duties he sedulously discharged*, 
until he was superseded by the notorious Count Novozilzoff* 
From this period he has iMS, in retirement, faithfully per- 
forming all the duties of private life. The promoticm of 
agriculture, science in all its branches, and kindly offices 
^ among mankind constitfited his occupations until* recent 
* events drew him from his iprivacy. The irst call was made 
by the Russian functionaries, as stated in the text, for the 
purpose of self^protection ; the second was Ibat of his de- 
voted country, when a government was essential to success. 
He was chosen not only one of the live members of the 
executive body, but its president,.* station which he still 
honourably fills. Into his new office he has carried all thtf 
unostentatious and disinterested virtues that adorned Pa- 
lawy, and there is little doubt that if (and no one suspects 
that such will not be the cas^) the kide]^eBde7>ce of Poland 
be falriy won, the ^oice of his country wffl point to him 
as its sovereign. Having fini^lied his academical career at 
the university of Edinburgh, he eariy acquired a stronff 
taste for English institutions and for Englishmen, and of 
^ this he gave substantial proof by devoting 250^. a-year to 
** the exclustve purchase of English books. His revenues are 
enormous, but his liberality is unbounded ; and as it is a 
> rule in his munificent establishment to provide liberally £09 
' ^e families of all his dependants, his means are company 
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lively restricted, but his personal wants are few ; and that 
he is ready to accommodate himself to cbcumstances was 
well shown by bis only observation on hearing of the con- 
fiscation of his large property in Podolia by Nicholas. 
** Instead of riding, I musuwalk; and instead of sumptuous 
fare, I must dine on buckwheat*"* Such is a faint outline 
of this illustrious man's character. Were it only for the 
admirable example of such an individual guiding the reins 
of the government of a devoted people, it is moat ardently 
to be hoped that Poland may triumph over her enemies, and 
be raised to that rank from which she was degraded on]|| 
by the basest of treasons. 

* Tlie oommflo ibod of Um poort 
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The following extracts from the Constitution 
given by Alexander to the kingdom of Poland are 
annexed, to show how far the Russians violated the 
laws made by themselves. Both in letter and in 
spirit, the whole were arbitrarily abrogated. 

PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHARTER OF POLAND. 

SECTION I. 
Pdiitcal BeUUhns of the Kingdom* 

ARTCLS 3. 

The crown of the kingdom of Poland is hereditary in our 
person, and that of our descendants, heirs, and successors, 
according to the order of succession established for the im« 
perial throne of Russia. 

ABTICLS 8. 

The external political relations of our empire shall \m 
QOaaaaa to the kmgdom of Poland. 

SECTION II. 
Oenertd Guarantees* 

▲KTICLB 11. 

The Roman Catholic religion, professed by the greatest 
part of the inhabitants of the kingdom of Poland, shall be 
the otject of the peculiar caxe of the government, but with- 
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out derogating at all from the liberty of other forms of wor« 
ship, which, without exception, may be followed, and enjoy 
the protection of government. The difference in Christian 
sects makes none in the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights. ^ 

▲RTICIilS 16. 

The liberty of the press is guarantied. The law mil 
regulate the means of repressing its abases. 

ARTICLE 17. 

The law equally potects all citizens, without distincdoa 
as to class or condition. 

ARTICLE 19. 

No person shaU be arrested, but aocoidhig to the forms 
and in cases determined by law. 

▲RTIOLB 21. 

BiNsry indtvidttal arrested shall be brought, within thiee 
days at farthest, before a competent tribunal, to be exam* 
ined or judged according to the prescribed forms. If hois 
acquitted at the first investigation, he shall be set at liberty. 

AJRTICLB 29* 

In cases determined by law, bailjshatt be']gfanted* 

ARTICt^ 29* 

Public employments, civil and military, can only be ex- 
ercised by Poles. 

▲BTI0I.1 31. 

The Polish nation shall have, for ever, a national repre- 
sentation ; it shall consist of the king and two ehamhm. 
The first shall be formed of the senate, the second of depa- 
^es and delegates of the commons. 

SECTION in, 

ARTICLB 35. 

The government rests in the person of the Jdnff. He 
exercises the functions of executive power in afi their 
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plenitude. All executive or administrative authority can 
only emanate from him. 

A&TICLK 45. 

All our successors to the kingdom of Poland are bound 
to be crowned kings of Poland m the capital, according to 
the form which we will establish, and mey shall take the 
oath below : 

" I swear and promise, before God and on His gospel, to 
maintain and support the constitutional charter with all my 
power." 

ARTICLE 47. 

An the king's orders and decrees shall be countersigned 
by a minister at the head of the department ; and who shall 
be responsible for every thing that these orders and decreet 
may contain contrary to the constitution and laws. 



CHAPTER n. 
Of the Regency. 

ARTICLE 58. 

The regent of Russia shall take the same oath in the 
presence of the members of the regency of the kingdom. 

CHAPTfiRHL 
Of the Lieutenant and Council of State 

ARTICLE 63. 

^ The council of state, presided over by the king or bis 
lieutenants, is composed of ministers, state counsellon, 
master of requests, as well as persons whom it may please 
the king to appoint specially. 

ARTICLE 65. 

The state coimol is divided into the ooimcil of admani** 
^tion and the general assembly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Branches of the Admnisiratioiu 

ARTICLE 76. 

riie execation of the lawu shall be Entrusted to .as dif- 
ferent brancheti of public administratlAi mentioned oeiow ; 
namely :— 

1. The commission of worship and public education. 

H. The commission of justice, chosen from the members 
of the supreme tribunal. 

3. The conunission for the interior and the police. 

4. Commission for war. 

5. Commission for finance and the treasury. 

These different commissions shall be each presided and 
directed by a minister named for tliat purpose. 

ARTICLE 82. 

The chief minister of the departments and the members 
of the commissions of government shall answer and are 
responsible to the high national court for every breach of 
the constitutional charter, laws, or decrees of the king of 
frhich they shall be guilty. 

SECTION IV. 
National Representation* 

CHAPTER L 
ARTICLE 86. 

The legislative power rests in the person of the king onft 
in the two chambers of the diet, conformably io the arrange- 
ments of tlie article 31. 

ARTICLE 87. 

I 

The ordinary diet assembles eveiy two years at War 
SBW| at the time determined by the king's sunmions. ^ Th 
session lasts thirty days. The king can prorogue, odjoiun 
tad dissolve it; 
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IKtlCLH 99v 

When the diet do not vote a new tnidget, the old one ii 
to be in force till next session. Nevertheless, the budget 
ceases at the end of four years, if the diet is not convoked 
during that period^. 

▲RTICLB 9T. 

It rests with the king to lay the motions of the council 
of state before the chamber of tlie senate, or that of the 
deputies : excepting the motions about finance laws, which 
must first be carried in the chamber of deputies. 

ABTICI,S 102. 

Motions are carried by a ipajority of votes. 

iJtTic^i 103 

A bin thrown out |n one chamber cannot be poiodified by 
another. 

, ASTICLB 10& 

If the king gives his sanction, the bill passes into a law^ 
The king oraers the publication in the prescribed forms.— 
If the king refiises his sanction, the bill is void. 

CHAPTER n. 

Cf the Senate. 

AJITICLB 106. 

The senate is composed. 

Of princes of the blood, imperial and loyal ; 

Of bishops J * ' • 

Of palatines-; 

Of castellanfe. 

ABTICLS 109. 

The number of senators cannot exceed ludf the number 
of members and deputies. < 

JLBTICLB 111, 

To be eligible lor » candidate to the ofiSce of senator, 
^ alatioei or castdlany one must be thtity-five years old, and 

Ff 
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pay taxes yearly to the amomit of 2000 Polifib florins, and 
unite the conditions re<|uired by the fixed laws. 

CBAFTGltnr 
Of the Chamber of DejnOks. 

ISTICLK 11^. 

The chamber of deputies is composed, 

1» Of seventy-seven members elected by the dietines or 
iB8enA)lies of nobles, at the rate of a member for every 
(Jistrict ; 

2. Of fifty-one representatives of the commons. 

The chamber is presided oy a marsfi:aJ chosen firom the 
members and named by the smg, 

AftTICtS 120. 

The members of the chamber of deputies remain in office 
during six years ; they are renewed m thirds every second 
year. Consequently, and for the first time, only one-third 
of the member of the chambers of d^uties will remain- in 
office, during two years^ and another thiird four years. Tb» 
list of members going out at these penedft shdl b» fi>rmed 
by lot. 

AXTBnV 121. 

To be eligible to the chamber of deputies, the age of 
tnirty years is requisite, the enjoymvnt of civil rights, and 
to pay taxes of 100 Polidfe fleonnp • year. 

iJtncLi 724^ 

The king has the rigl^ to dissolve the chamber of diepu- 
ties. If he makes use of this right, the chamber separates, 
and the king orders in the course of two Ty^"*»* new 
•lections of members an^. deputies. 

SUCTION V. 

Of the Judicial Order. 

ABTICLB^ 138. 

The judicial aahf inLeonetitatioiiaOy udiapebdoit 
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▲BTICLB 144. 

Justifies ^ike Peace* 

There shall be justices of peace for all classes of the in- 
habitants. 

AETICLB 165. 

All former laws and institutions contrsty to the present 
lure abrogated. 

Given in our zoyal castle at Warsaw on the 16-37 Nor. 
1816. 

(Si^ed) ALEXANDER. 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that they have just issued a complete Classified and 
Descriptive Catalogue of their Publications^ comprising a 
very extensive range of Literature, in its several departments 
of History, Biography, Philosophy, Travel, Science and Art, 
the Classics, ana Fiction ; also; many splendidly Embellished 
Productions. A rigid critical taste has governed the selec- 
tion of these works, so as to include not only a large pro- 
portion' of the most esteemed Literary Productions of our 
times, but supplying also, in the majority of instances, the 
best existing authonties on given sulgects. This new Cata- 
logue, having been constructed with a view to the especial 
use of persons desirous of forming or enriching their Literary 
Collections, as well as principals of District Schools and Sem- 
inaries of Learning, who may not possess any reUable means 
of forming a true estimate of any -production, commends itself 
to all such by its novel feature of including bibliographical, 
explanatory, and critical notices. For want of such aid, a 
large portion of the reading community remain ignorant of 
the vast wealth of oilr accumulated literary stores, an acquaint> 
ance with which must ever be regarded as an essential ele- 
ment, both in the progress of social advancement and in in- 
dividual refinement and happiness. It may be as well to 
add, that the valuable collection described in this Catalogue, 
consisting of about eighteen hundred volnmeSf combines the 
two-fold advantages of great economy in price with neatness 
—often great elegance of typographical execution, in many 
instances the rates of pubUcation being scarcely one-fifth of 
those of similar issues in Europe. 

*•* Copies of this Catalogue may be obtained, firee of ex- 
pense, by application to the Publishers personally, or by letter, 
post-paid. 

Alt orders accompanied with a remittance promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

& aif-gtreet, Stpt, 184A. 
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